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In the minds of some, if not of most, of the careful readers - 
of the R. V.' of the New Testament, the question invol- 
untarily arises here and there whether the variations from 
the Received Text, which the Revisers have introduced into 
their Greek Text are altogether proper and really trustworthy ; 
in other words, whether the new readings adopted by them, as 
far as can now be determined, are all genuine readings, and 
consequently worthy of universal and hearty acceptance. To 
this question the author addresses himself in the following 
pages ; and the aim of the work here presented to the reader 
is to give as clear a conception as is possible of the true nature 
of the changes that have been introduced. To do this, the 
author has found it necessary to adduce the so-called ancient 
authorities for many of the changes that the Revisers have 
made, together with the authorities that support the rejected 
readings ; so that those who may not have the means of other- 

» wise getting at the facts in the case may be able to judge for 
_ themselves respecting the genuineness and value of the new 
X readings. 

‘ Most of the examples considered are necessarily such as 
appear to the author to be readings of questionable genuine- 





v 1It is hardly necessary to say that the abbreviations A. V. and R. V. in 


- the following pages denote respectively the Authorized Version and the 


“Revised Version. 
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4 PREFACE. 


ness. While his readers may not accept every conclusion at 
which he has arrived, there can be but little question that most 
of them will agree with him that the Revisers’ Greek Text is 
far from being perfect. They may even find good reason for 
believing that, as a whole, it is less trustworthy than the best 
editions of the commonly accepted Text ; and that, as a neces- 
sary consequence, a well-tested and more generally accepted 
Greek Text of the New Testament must be agreed upon before 
we can really look for any further satisfactory revision of the 
English Version of the New Testament. 

The reader must not suppose, however, that every apparently 
false reading in the Revisers’ Greek Text has been brought 
under review. Numerous instances remain unnoticed, which 
are just as truly false readings as any that have been examined, 
though generally less important or noteworthy than the most 
of these. At almost every turn, one or more spurious readings 
appear in the Revisers’ Greek, which need to be corrected or 
eliminated before a proper English text can be obtained from 
it. These must be left for other hands to bring to light, if the 
work is to be done at all. It is by no means an enviable task ; 
but it needs to be performed. It should be undertaken and 
carried on, however, with extreme care, great wisdom, a large 
acquaintance with Biblical facts, a thorough experimental 
knowledge of divine truth, and, if possible, with perfect 
freedom from bias. 

These pages have been prepared with special reference to 
readers of English, or such as are not altogether at home in 
Greek. Hence, where Greek words have been introduced, the 
corresponding English will generally be found accompanying 
them. In many instances, as far as could well be done, English 
representatives alone have been given. This placing of the 
English in connection with the Greek word, while enhancing 
the value of the work to readers generally, whose acquaintance 
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with the original might not be such as to enable them readily 
to grasp the meaning without the aid of a lexicon, of course has 
added to the bulk of the volumes. But most readers will not 
object to this. 

Conscious that the work is but imperfectly performed, the 
author nevertheless ventures upon its publication, and does it 
with the earnest hope and prayer that others may be edified 
and blest in the perusal of it. If any shall be led, through 
what they may herein find, to a more intelligent and just 
estimate of the true character and value of our English Version, 
and especially to desire and labor for a still more correct 
version, the author will be richly rewarded for his toils. 

In closing this Preface, the writer desires thus publicly to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to the Rev. Henry C. Graves, 
D.D., of New Bedford, for many valuable suggestions, and 
especially for suggesting and preparing the General Index at 
the close of these volumes. For that portion of the work, the 
reader is indebted to him; and no one who knows how to 
appreciate a well-made Index can fail to unite with the author 
in hearty thanks to him for the genuine service he has thus 
rendered in making the volumes more complete and acceptable 
than they could otherwise have been. 

S. W. WHITNEY. 


TAUNTON, Mass., March, 1891, 
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“If we be incompetent to devise theories on a grand or imposing scale, 
a more modest and safer course is open. Men of the present genera- 
tion may be disqualified for taking a general survey of the whole domain 
of this branch of divine learning, who may yet be employed, serviceably 
and with honor, in cultivating each for himself some limited and humble 
field of special research to which his taste, his abilities, or opportunities 
have attached him: those persons may usefully improve a farm, who can- 
not hope to conquer a kingdom.” — F. H. A. ScRIVENER, LL.D. 


THE UNCIAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


The following is a list, with brief descriptions, of the Uncial (or Square-letter) Manu- 


Scripts to which references are made in the following pages. 


The accounts given of 


them have been condensed from Tischendorf and Scrivener. 


(ze. Aleph, first letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet). Codex Sinaiticus, now at St. 
Petersburg; discovered by ‘lischendorf in 
1844 in the Convent of St. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai, but not secured by him till 
early in 1859, and published in 1802. Con- 
tains a large part of the Septuagint and the 
whole New Testament. Written, in Tisch- 
endorf’s judgment, about the middle of the 
4th century A.D., probably at Alexandria. 
“© From the number of its omozoteleuta,” 
or omissions made in consequence of like- 
ness of endings in successive words or 
clauses, “‘and other errors, one cannot 
affirm that it is very carefully written.” — 
Serivener. 

A Codex Alexandrinus, in the British 
Museum; presented to Charles I. in 1628 
by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch first of Alexan- 
dria, then of Constantinople. Contains the 
Septuagint almost complete, the whole new 
‘Testament, except Matthew i.-xxv. 6, and 
John vi. 50-viii. 52. Dated from the mid- 
dle of the 5th century or earlier; is corrected 
in a few places by later hands. May have 
been written at Alexandria. ‘“ It exhibits, 
especially in the Gospels, a text more nearly 
approaching that found in later copies than 
is found in most of its high antiquity.” — 


Sertuener. 


B Codex Vaticanus, in the Vatican Li- 
brary at Rome. Published in1868. ‘‘ Hug 
and others have referred the origin of Codex 
Bto Egypt.”—Scrzvener. Contains nearly 
all the Septuagint and all the New Testament 
except Hebrews ix. 14 toend, 1 and 2 Tim- 
othy, Titus, Philemon, Revelation; these 
are found in it indeed, but supplied by a 
late hand, probably of the 15th century. 
First hand, of the 4th century, probably 
Alexandrine. Tischendorf thinks that the 
copyist who wrote out this MS. was one of 





the two scribes who produced the original 
Sinaitic MS. of the New Testament. Cor- 
rected in some places by later hands of the 
4th or 5th century, and of the roth or rzth 
century. - 

B (Revelation). Also in the Vatican, 
Contains Revelation. About 800 A.D. 

C Codex Ephraemi Syri Rescriptus. So 
called because certain tracts by St. Kphraem 
the Syrian had been copied upon it above 
the old writing. Now in the National Li- 
brary at Paris. Mutilated, containing about 
half the New Testament, no single book 
being entire. First hand, of the sth cen- 
tury, Alexandrine, or at least Egyptian, 
Tischendorf thinks; later hands, of the 6th 
century, apparently Syrian or Egyptian, 
and of gth century, Constantinopolitan. 

D (Gospels and Acts). Codex Bezz. 
In the University Library at Cambridge; 
presented to the University in 1581 by 
Theodore Beza. Contains the Gospels and 
Acts in Greek and Latin, except a few 
chapters. The first hand, of the 6th cen- 
tury. Some of the missing portions are sup- 
plied, ‘‘ perhaps from the original leaves,” 
by a hand of about the roth century. Has 
many words and some passages not found 
in other MSS. 

D (Epistles). Codex Claromontanus. 
In the National Library at Paris. Contains 
the Epistles of Paul in Greek and Latin. 
Written in the 6th century in North Africa 
by a Greek of Alexandria, Tischendorf 
thinks; meant for the use of a Latin church. 
Corrected by later hands, both Greek, of 
the 7th century, and early in the oth. 

E (Gospels). Codex Basileensis, in the 
Public Library at Basle, apparently brought 
thither from Constantinople. Contains the 
Gospels, except a few verses of Luke. 8th 
century. ’ 
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E (Acts). Codex Laudianus, now at 
Oxford; presented to the University by 
Archbishop Laud in 1636. Contains the 
Acts in Greek and Latin, except about 
two chapters. Date, about 600 A.D. Ap- 
parently written in Sardinia, for use in a 

. Latin church. 

E (Epistles). Codex Sangermanensis, 
now at St. Petersburg. An inexact copy 
of D Claromontanus, oth century. 

F (Gospels). Codex Boreeli, in the 
Public Library at Utrecht. Contains the 
Gospels with many defects. Some of these 
have been made since the collation published 
by Wetstein. Hence this Codex is some- 
times cited on his authority as F¥, Re- 
ferred by different ones to the 8th, gth, and 
zoth century. 

EF (Epistles). Codex Augiensis; in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Contains the Pauline Epistles, in Greek 
and Latin, except a few passages; the 
Greek text of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is also missing. gth century. 

G (Gospels). Codex Harleian 5684, in 
the British Museum. Much mutilated. 
Assigned to the roth century. 

G (Epistles). Codex Boernerianus; in 
the Royal Library at Dresden. Contains 
the Pauline Epistles, except the Hebrews, 
with some omissions. It has much resem- 
blance to Codex Augiensis, F., and Scriv- 
ener believes that both were copied from 
one MS. some centuries older than either. 
Date, late in the gth century. 

HE (Gospels). Codex Andr, Seidelii, 
now at Hamburg. Contains the Gospels, 
with many omissions. oth century. 

H (Acts). Codex Mutinensis; in the 
Grand Ducal Library at Modena. Con- 
tains part of the Acts. oth century. 

HL (Epistles). Codex Coislinianus Pa- 
risiensis. Part now at Paris, part at St. 
Petersburg. Contains fragments of five of 
the Pauline Epistles. 6th century. 

I Codex Tischendorfianus ii. Fragments 
of the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles from seven 
different MSS. The first two, of the sth; 
the next three, of the 6th; and the remain- 
ing two, of the 7th century. ‘ The first 
five fragments must be placed in the highest 
rank as critical authorities.” — Scrzvener. 

K (Gospels). Codex Cyprius Parisien- 
sis. In the National Library at Paris. 
Contains the Gospels complete. gth cen- 
tury. 
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K (Epistles). Codex Mosquensis. At 
Moscow. Contains the Epistles, except 
about 12 chapters. gth century. 

L (Gospels). Codex Parisiensis Regius. 
In the National Library at Paris. Contains 
the Gospels, except a few passages. 8th 
century. Has ‘‘a strong resemblance to 
Codex B; but is carelessly written, and 
abounds with errors of the ignorant scribe, 
and in what are termed Alexandrian forms 
beyond any other copy of its date.”?— 
Scrivener. 

L (Acts and Epistles). Codex Angelicus 
Romanus, belonging to the Augustinian 
monks at Rome. Contains Acts from viii. 
to, and Epistles, except a few verses. Of 
gth century. 

M (Gospels). Codex Campianus; in 
the National Library at Paris. Contains 
the four Gospels complete. Latter part 
of the oth century. ‘Its readings are 
very good.” — Scrzvener. 

N (Gospels). Codex Purpureus. Frag- 
ments; four leaves in the British Museum; 
six in the Vatican; two at Vienna; and 
others at the Monastery of St. John in 
Patmos. Of the 6th century. 

P (Gospels). Codex Guelpherbytanus 
A. Only fragments of the four Gospels. 
Of the 6th century. 

P (Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse). 
Codex Porphyrianus, at St. Petersburg. 
A oth century MS. 

Q (Fragments of Luke and John). 
Codex Guelpherbytanus B. Of the sth 
century. These two codices (P and Q) 
are in the Ducal Library of Wolfenbiit- 
tel. 

R_ Codex Nitriensis Rescriptus. An im- 
portant palimpsest, containing fragments of 
Luke. In the British Museum. Of the 6th 
century. Out of the 908 readings cited from 
it by Tischendorf (8th edition), R sides with 
A 356 times, and with B 157 times, where A 
and B differ. 

S. (Gospels). Codex Vaticanus 354, in 
the Vatican Library at Rome. Contains 
the four Gospels complete. Belongs to the 
middle of the roth century. 

T Codex Borgianus. In the Propaganda 
at Rome. Fragments of Luke and John, 
with a Thebaic Version. Of the 6th or 7th 
century. 

TW. A few leaves of Luke and John 
in Greek and Thebaic, once belonging to 
Woide. 
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>, T° Fragments of John and Mat- 
thew; at St. Petersburg. 6th century. 
Among the Borgian MSS. at Rome. 
A fragment of a Greek and Thebaic Lec- 
tionary of the 7th century. Contains small 
portions of Matthew, Mark, and John. 

T° A fragment, in the University Li- 
brary at Cambridge, Eng. Contains only 
Matthew iii. 13-26. Of the 6th century. 
From Upper Egypt. 

U (Gospels). Codex Nanianus. Con- 
tains the four Gospels entire. Now in the 
Library of St. Mark’s, Venice. Of the gth 
or roth century. 

WV (Gospels). Codex Mosquensis. Of 
the 8th century. 

W = This letter, with the additional small 
letters from a to f, embraces a number of 
small fragments of the Gospels, belonging 
to the 8th and oth centuries. 

X Codex Monacensis, in the University 
Library at Munich. Contains the four 
Gospels, with many defects. Of the oth 
or roth century. 

YW Codex Barberini, at Rome. A frag- 
ment, of the 8th century, containing John 
XVi. 3-xix. 41. 

Z Codex Palimpsestus Dublinensis. In 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Passages of Chrysostom and Epiphanius 
written over the old writing, in a hand of 
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the roth century or later. 
of Matthew. 6th century. 

I (ze. Gamma). Part at Oxford, part at 
St. Petersburg. Contains the Gospels nearly 
entire. gth century. 

A (ze. Delta). Codex Sangallensis. In 
the Monastery of St. Gall in N.E. Switzer- 
land. Contains the Gospels, except part of 
John. ‘‘ Written by Latin (most probably 
by Irish) monks in the west of Europe dur- 
ing the gth century.” — Scrzvener. 

® (ze. Theta). This letter includes 
eight small fragments of the Gospels, ex- 
tending from the 6th to the gth or roth 
century. At St. Petersburg. 

A (z.e. Lambda). Codex Oxoniensis, in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Contains 
Luke and John complete. Of the 9th century. 

& (z.e. Xi). Codex Zacynthius. In the 
Library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, London. Contains considerable 
portions of Luke. Like Z, a palimpsest, 
the original hand being probably of the 8th 
century. 

TI (ze. Pi). Codex Petropolitanus. Con- 
tains the Gospels, except about forty-five 
verses in Matthew, and thirty-four in John. 
Of the oth century. 

= (ze. Sigma). Codex Rossanensis, in 
the Archbishop’s Library at Rossano, in 
Calabria. Of the 6th century, if not earlier. 


Contains part 


ASLIST 


OF 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS AND PATRISTIC WRITINGS REFERRED TO OR 
CITED IN THE FOLLOWING PAGES. 


The ztalictzed names denote Lazzx in distinction from Greek writers. 


annexed indicate generally the death of the writers referred to. 


A.D. 


Ambrose, Bp. of Milan . 397 


Ambrosiaster (i.e. Hilary the 


Deacon) . . 3d century. 
Ammonius of Alexandria fl. 220 
Anastasius 401 


Andreas of (asta in tans 


docia 5th century. 
Andreas of Crete . OSS 
‘Antiochus 7th century. 


Aphraates the Persian, a Syrian 
Bpaet te . 
Apostolic Consituneum 
3d and 4th century. 
Arethas, Bp. of Ceesarea in Cap- 
padocia . . loth century. 


345 


ATIUSS ceeel eee te 336 
Arnobius . 306 
Athanasius, Bp. a Aleendrat 373 
Augustine, Bp. of Hippo . 430 
Basil the Great, of Czesarea in 
Cappadocia . 5 BU) 
Basil of Seleucia . - 460 
Bede, the Venerable . 735 
Ceesarius of Constantinople 368 


Casstodorus, a monk of Italy, 
about 565 
Chrysostom, Bp. of Constanti- 
nople + 407 
12 








The dates 

A.D. 

Clement of Rome. 102 
Clement of Alexandria . 194 


Cosmas Indicopleustes of Alex- 
andria . 


535 
Cyprian, Bp. of Calne ‘ 258 
Cyril, Bp. of Jerusalem . 386 
Cyril, Bp. of Alexandria 444 
De Promissionibus, etc., 4th century. 


De Vocatione Gentium, 4th century. 
Didymus of Alexandria . 


395 
Dionysius, Bp. of Corinth, 170-180 
Dionysius, Bp. of Soe 265 
Ephraem Syrus - 375 
Epiphanius, Bp. of Coa 5 ee? 
Eulogius of Alexandria . SOE 
Eusebius, Bp. of Cesarea . . 340 
Eusebius of Emisa 360 
Eustathius, Bp. of Aitioch" 337 
Euthalius, Bp. of Sulca . 458 
Eutherius of Tyana - 419 
Euthymius Zigabenus - I1IQ 
fulgentius, Bp. of Ruspe. 533 
Germanus, Abp. of Constanti- 
nople . c 715 
Gregory Teme eae Bp af 
Neoczesarea . - 270 
Gregory, Bp. of Naziengua - 389 
Gregory, Bp. of Nyssa 396 


WRITERS AND WRITINGS REFERRED TO. 


A.D. 

faymo, Bp. of Halberstadt 853 
Hegesippus . about 180 
ffilary, Bp. of Poictiers. . 367 
fiippolytus, Bp. of Portus (Ro- 

manus) . . SAR Tae 
Ignatius, Bp. of ‘AnBoch 
Irenzeus, Bp. of Lyons . 
Tsidore of Pelusium 
Ferome 
John Damascene . . . . 
Justin Martyr 165 
Lactantius = aie Gleitesv 
Lucifer, Bp. of Cagliari . 371 
Macarius Magnes . 391 
Methodius Patarensis 311 
Naassenus 2d century. 
INopAUs, “.-.- . s 410 
NVovation of Rome about 275 
(Ecumenius, Bp. of Tricca, in 


(237 
107 
192 
432 
420 


De 


Thrace . 10th century. 
Origen Gb afk ae! 
Papias, Bp. a Piiccanalis in 

Phrygia 163 
Paschal Chrenicle, ae ey 

dria. 6th century. 
Paulinus Nolanus 431 
Paulus, Bp. of Emisa 280 


aulus Orostus’! « . ~« 415 
Pelagius . : about 425 
Photius, Bp. of Constantinople, 891 


Polycarp, Bp. of Smyrna, about 166 
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A.D. 

Porphyty ques ee 9233-305 

Primasius, Bp. of Adrumetum, fl. 550 
Proclus, Patriarch of Constan- 

timople 
Procopius 

Pseudo-Czesarius 7th century. 

Ptolemzeus, the Gnostic, 2d century. 
Questiones ex utroque Testa- 


pes thet 
about 565 


mento . . . 370 
Rufinus of Perle : 410 
Sedulius . 5th century. 
Severianus, a Syrian Bp. 409 
Severus of Antioch 520 


Syrian “ Acts of the Apostles,” 
4th century. 


Tatian of Antioch. 172 
Tertullian 220 
Theodore, Bp. ie Mopsuestia 
in Cilicia . 428 
Theodoret, Bp. of Cyrus in 
Syria soc - 458 
Theodotus of nea 430 


Theophylact, Abp. of Bulgaria, 1108 
The Teaching of the Twelve 


Apostles about 120 
Tichonius, the Donatist . fl. 390 
Titus, Bp. of Bostra . about 375 
Victor of Antioch . 430 
Victor, Bp.of Tunis. .« . . 565 
Victorinus, Bp. of Petau in 

JORGE, 6 6 Gleenign anwar arose © (ey-4 


“All those rules which have for their basis a practicable and actual 
classification of manuscripts, and which assign peculiar weight to some in 
consequence of belonging to a particular class, I must regard as little 
better than a fetitio principiz in the whole matter of New-Testament 
Criticism. Lis sub judice: and, while it is so, and is confessedly and 
plainly so in the judgment of so many impartial and enlightened critics, 
why should we speak, and argue, and lay down rules, as if it were not 
so?” — Moses STUART. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE Greek text from which the so-called Authorized Version 
of the English New Testament was made is commonly called 
the Zextus Recepius, or Received Text. This text, in the 
main, is supported by the Greek manuscripts, as a whole, and 
by the versions and Fathers generally. With here and there a 
variation, it has been the generally accepted Greek text of the 
New Testament for the last eight or ten centuries at least. 
That from which the Revised English Version of 1881 was 
made is called, by way of distinction, the Revisers’ Text. This, 
as far as its peculiarities are concerned, is founded, in the main, 
upon certain readings of less than half a dozen, and sometimes 
of only one or two, of the oldest extant Greek manuscripts in 
connection with such later ones and such versions and patristic 
writings as may correspond with them and support or seem to 
support their readings. A few moments’ comparison of these 
two Greek texts with each other reveals many differences of 
greater or less importance between them. The plea in behalf 
of the alterations found in the Revisers’ Text is, that between 
the first and the tenth or twelfth century changes were grad- 
ually introduced until the text became so largely corrupted as 
to need to be corrected by returning to the readings found in 
the oldest manuscripts, versions, and Fathers. These changes 
are of two kinds: (1) such as are supposed to be due to pure 
accident, and (2) such as seem to have been intentionally made 
by copyists and others. 

In regard to the first of these classes, it is said that universal 
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experience has proved that nothing is more difficult than to get 
any large amount of copying done with absolute correctness. 
Transcribers will, through incompetence or carelessness, make 
mistakes. This is true in reference to the copyists of all 
ancient manuscripts ; and it has given rise to many differences 
between the earlier and the later manuscripts of the New 
Testament. In other words, repeated transcription involves 
multiplication of errors ; and the inference is that a relatively 
late text is a relatively corrupt text. 

This reasoning is plausible, and to a certain extent, no doubt, 
true. But it is true only in reference to mere transcription. 
While much of the copying of New-Testament manuscripts was 
unquestionably performed blindly and mechanically, there is 
abundant evidence that much, especially after the fourth cen- 
tury, was carefully and critically done, —the transcribers acting 
the part of editors as well as of copyists, comparing the various 
manuscripts in their possession, and following those readings 
which, according to their best judgment, embodied the true 
text. Some manuscripts, in fact, like Codices 20 and 300, con- 
tain the record that they have been collated with ancient and 
approved copies. This well-known endeavor among copyists 
after the fourth and especially after the fifth century resulted in 
what was really a purer, more uniform, and far more correct 
text than many earlier manuscripts presented. It produced 
what Dr. Hort is pleased to call “an eclectic fusion of the texts 
of different exemplars.” But it is only what Westcott and Hort 
themselves did in their “ attempt to present exactly the original 
words of the New Testament ”; for, while these modern editors 
adhered, as far as they could, to the text of a single ancient 
Greek manuscript, they found themselves compelled to depart 
therefrom in multitudes of instances, and might well have done 
it in very many more. In other words, many if not most later 
ancient copyists were governed by the same motives as modern 
editors are in their endeavors-to present the best available text. 
In this way very many errors introduced both accidentally and 
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intentionally by earlier critics and copyists were eliminated by 
their successors, and are unknown to later manuscripts. 

Again ; it is well known that the greatest departures from the 
original text, the greatest depravations of the New-Testament 
writings, were made in the second and third centuries, and are, 
many of them, preserved to us only in the earliest extant Greek 
manuscripts, or in the oldest versions and patristic writings, 
which date even farther back than the earliest known manu- 
scripts. Within less than half a century after the last of the 
New-Testament Scriptures had been committed to writing, 
heretics began their work of corrupting the text by introducing 
additions, omitting portions not to their liking, and making 
various other alterations. The Gnostics Basilides (a.p. 134), 
Valentinus (a.D. 140), and Marcion (A.D. 150), during the 
middle of the second century are known to have been especially 
fruitful in depravations of the text. This gave rise to much 
complaint among the early Fathers. Dionysius, Bishop of Cor- 
inth, A.D. 168-176, in speaking of these “ apostles of the devil,” 
as he calls them, tampering with his own letters, “ filling them 
with weeds by taking away some things and adding others,” says, 
“No wonder, seeing that they have perpetrated similar frauds 
upon the sacred writings.’ Both Irenzeus, a.p. 115-190, and 
Origen, A.D. 186-254, complain of the existence of corrupt 
texts and of the licentious tampering with the New-Testament 
Scriptures which prevailed among some in their days. ‘ Men 
add to or leave out,” says Origen, “as they think proper.” 
Hence Dr. Hort is constrained to say: “ During the earliest 
centuries, the reverence paid to the apostolic writings, even to 
the most highly and most widely venerated among them, was 
not of a kind that exacted a seruputous jealousy as to their text 
as distinguished from their substance.’ As was to be expected, 





1 The laxity of those ancient modifiers of the text, however, did not 
confine itself, as Dr. Hort’s language rather implies that it did, to mere 
textual changes as distinguished from changes in the ideas and thoughts or 
the mode of presenting them. In very many and often marked instances, 
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the language of the historical books was treated with more free- 
dom than the rest; but even the Epistles, and still more the 
Apocalypse, bear abundant traces of a similar type of transcrip- 
tion. After a while, changed feelings and changed circum- 
stances put an end to the early textual laxity, and thencefor- 
ward its occurrence is altogether exceptional ; so that the later 
corruptions are almost wholly those incident to transcription in 
the proper sense, — errors arising from careless performance of 
a scribe’s work, not from an imperfect conception of it.” To 
the same effect is the testimony of Weiss. He says: “The 
purity of the original text was vitiated from the first by copies 
which could easily be disfigured by every kind of careless and 
arbitrary procedure, in the absence of all official control, since 
careful adherence to the letter was completely unknown at that 
time. ... It was not until a much later period .. . that 
doctrinal alterations were really attempted ; and they could be 
removed easily enough from the original text, because the latter 
was preserved in so many manuscripts. But, along with this, 
complaints were made about the differences in the copies, 
already noticed by Irenzeus (in his work Against Heresies, v. 
30, 1), which Origen refers partly to the carelessness of tran- 
scribers, partly to the audacity of improvers.... That 
Origen himself undertook a formal critical recension of the 
New Testament, he expressly denies. Something of this 
nature, however, certainly appears to have been done by the 
Egyptian Bishop Hesychius and the Alexandrian Presbyter 
Lucian in the third century, respecting which Jerome complains 
in his Epistle to Damasus; but we know nothing of the 
method and results of their endeavors, which were entirely 
rejected in the West. On the other hand, the traces of various 





by omissions, verbal modifications, additions, and other changes, the sub- 
stance, the very statements and forms of thought presented by the sacred 


writers, were grossly tampered with, rejected, or otherwise materially 
changed. 


1 Introduction to Greek Testament, p. 7. 
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correcting hands in our manuscripts show that the latter were 
often compared with others and corrected by them, so that 
many errors caused by carelessness were removed. How many 
of our manuscripts rest upon such corrected copies is shown by 
the mixed readings and half alterations which they contain. It 
was not until the seventh and eighth centuries, when Constan- 
tinople became the chief seat of transcribers, that a more 
equable and correct but much emended text was restored to 
the younger manuscripts.”? Scrivener, too, after referring to 
the complaints of Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen 
respecting the discordant readings already prevalent in their 
days—A.D. 150 to 250—through the tamperings of those 
“who desired to be more knowing than the apostles,” adds: 
“Tt cannot easily be denied that the various readings of the 
New Testament current from the middle of the second to the 
middle of the third century were neither fewer nor less con- 
siderable than such language would lead us to anticipate. 
Though no [one of the] surviving manuscripts of the Old Latin 
Version dates before the fourth century, and most of them 
belong to a still later age, yet the general correspondence of 
their text with that used by the first Latin Fathers is a sufficient 
voucher for its high antiquity. The connection subsisting 
between this Latin version, the Curetonian Syriac and Codex 
Bezz [or D] proves that the text of these documents is con- 
siderably older than the vellum on which they are written ; the 
Peshito Syriac also, most probably the very earliest of all trans- 
lations, though approaching far nearer to the received text than 
they, sufficiently resembles these authorities in many peculiar 
readings to exhibit the general tone and character of one class 
of manuscripts extant in the second century two hundred years 
anterior to Codices &, B [7.e. to the two oldest extant Greek 
manuscripts]. Now it may be said without extravagance that 
no set of Scriptural records affords a text less probable in itself 





1 Introduction to the New Testament, American edition, Vol. ii., pp. 405, 406. 
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or less sustained by any rational principles of external evidence 
than that of Codex D, of the Latin codices, and (so far as it 
accords with them) of Cureton’s Syriac. Interpolations, as 
insipid in themselves as unsupported by other evidence, abound 
in them all. ... It is no less true to fact than paradoxical in 
sound, that the worst corruptions to which the New Testament 
has ever been subjected originated within a hundred years after 
it was composed ; that Irenzeus and the African Fathers and 
the whole Western with a portion of the Syrian church used far 
inferior manuscripts to those employed by Stunica, or Erasmus, 
or Stephen thirteen centuries later when moulding the Textus 
Receptus.,”’ 4 

The views thus presented by some of the ablest living textual 
critics of the New Testament not only accord with facts, but are 
very far from sustaining the widely received notion that our 
oldest manuscripts of the New Testament are necessarily the 
purest and most trustworthy, and that the later ones are 
scarcely deserving of notice because of blunders and oversights 
supposed to be consequent upon repeated transcriptions. On 
the contrary, one is prepared to believe as a necessary conse- 
quence that a manuscript written, it may be, a hundred or even 
several hundred years later than another may contain a purer 
and more trustworthy text than the older copy. In fact, it by 
no means follows: that a New-Testament manuscript of the 
fourth century, for example, simply because it is a fourth- 
century manuscript, presents a more correct text than one of 
the fifth or even of the tenth century. It may even be said 
that the probabilities are that the later manuscript, as a whole, 


is quite = likely to present the genuine text as the older, if not 
more so.” 





1 [Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, Third edition, 
PP: 510, 511. 

? To this statement, of course, Codex D, as compared with older manu- 
scripts, must be considered an exception, as it clearly presents more of the 
early corruptions of the text than any of its older companions, 
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What then? Shall we follow the younger manuscripts, and 
pay no attention to the testimony of the older ones? By no 
means. ‘The older manuscripts, while more likely on account 
of their antiquity to present many early corruptions, especially 
false readings of the second class or such as were knowingly 
introduced, are also on account of their age likely to present, 
now and then, a genuine reading, which may not be found in 
the great majority, if in any, of the more recent ones. They 
should not therefore be discarded. Neither should they, on 
the other hand, be treated as if all truth were lodged in them, or 
in one or more of them. It is a false and altogether unsafe 
principle of action to accept unquestioningly the bare testimony 
of a handful of documents as affording the genuine text of the 
New Testament, simply because of their antiquity, and to 
exclude all other and opposing documentary evidence as 
worthless. Especially is this the case when we find, as we do, 
that these documents from beginning to end are more or less at 
variance with each other, and even when in agreement are 
often united in palpable and gross error. When thus united, 
they should be treated as witnesses unworthy of confidence, and 
passed by. The New-Testament writings, like all other books, 
were written to be understood, and as such we have a right to 
expect to find them free from unnatural, absurd, and impossi- 
ble readings ; so that when such readings present themselves 
in any of the documents that claim to give the text of the New 
Testament or any part of it, they may safely be regarded as 
erroneous. If ancient manuscripts stand alone or almost alone, 
it is safe to heed their voice only when they call for a reading 
which the facts in the case or the requirements of the passage 
clearly demand. In other words, their testimony may be 
safely accepted and followed when the weight of internal evi- 
dence preponderates so strongly against the testimony of the 
great body of witnesses as to leave scarcely a doubt that 
the reading of the few is the true reading. On this ground, the 
reading 6 BarriLov év rH épnuw kypvoowr, adopted by Westcott 
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and Hort in Mark i. 4, in place of the common reading Bamri- 
lov év tH épyuw Kal knpvoowy, must be accepted as the true 
reading, although the presence of the article is favored by only 
five uncials (the two oldest being among the number), and by 
two cursives and one version, while the omission of kaé is sup- 
ported by only one uncial and three cursives,—the uncial in 
this case being the oldest extant Greek manuscript. Another 
similar case, supported by only one uncial (the Sinaitic Codex), 
five cursives, and the Peshito Syriac Version, appears in Mark 
vii. 19. Instances of this kind, however, are exceedingly 
rare. 

As to the nature of the errors introduced in those early days, 
the reader will bear with us if we quote still further from Weiss, 
and give his comprehensive summary of them: “The com- 
monest mistakes are in the omission of letters, syllables, words, 
and clauses in cases where the like or same followed, and the 
eye of the copyist wandered from one to the other by homoio- 
teleuton (1.e. in consequence of a sameness of endings]. The 
instances in which letters or syllables were doubled are 
much less frequent. Many letters in the square character like 
one another were readily interchanged [as the last four of 
“Magdala,” for example, in Matt. xv. 39, transforming the word 
into “ Magadan”’]. In dictating, consonants of like sound were 
very often exchanged [hence, in all probability, the reading 
kavynowpat for kavdjowpor in 1 Cor. xiii. 3]; while vowels and 
diphthongs similarly pronounced, chiefly in consequence of ita- 
cism [or the mistaking of one for the other] were also con- 
founded. The expression was often involuntarily conformed in 
words to the context, even to senselessness in the endings of 
words. [An example of this appears in the transformation of 
avrov, “his,” in connection with “kinsmen,” in Acts x. 24, 
into aérovs, “them,” a reading given only by the scribe of the 
Vatican, the oldest extant Greek, manuscript ;—the s having 
been involuntarily added through the influence of the preceding 


‘ 


‘ 
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words (one of which is adrovs) ending in the same letter. ] 
Many transpositions arose merely from the fact that a word was 
omitted by mistake [as dvvapmes, “powers,” for example, in 
Rom. viii. 38] ; and, since the omission was soon observed, it 
‘was rectified by the first transcriber putting the word in a later 
place ; or, after the corrector had marked the error, the word 
was introduced into a wrong place by a later copyist. Abbrevia- 
tions also were sometimes read incorrectly [as in Rom. xii. 
11], original glosses erroneously put into the text [as in 1 
Pet. v. 2], a word altered or supplied after New-Testament 
parallels or (in citation) after the Septuagint either uncon- 
sciously or on the presupposition of the text’s being necessarily 
wrong, because it does not agree with the parallels passing 
through the mind of the copyist. ... The text has suffered 
much greater injury from intentional emendations. In this 
respect, there is naturally a superabundance of additions con- 
sisting of subject and object, copula and verb, genitives (espe- 
cially pronouns) and adjectives or pronouns, of articles and 
appositions, of conjunctions, adverbs, and prepositional addi- 
tions, even amounting to glosses of all kinds which serve the 
purpose of elucidation. Synonyms and pronouns, simple and 
compound words (especially verbs), conjunctions and preposi- 
tions, moods and conjugations, cases and persons, word-forms 
and flexions are here exchanged one with another ; sometimes 
to make the expression more correct or to beautify it, some- 
times to make it more emphatic or more conformable to the 
context. To this head belong the majority of word-transposi- 
tions serving the purpose of emphasis or elucidation. Occa- 
sionally, real difficulties are removed ; at other times, there is 
an intentional conforming to parallels. Many emendations are 
meant to facilitate the sense, or to obviate the misunderstand- 
ing of it; they also express the exegetical mind of the tran- 


scribers. But no consistency should be looked for in these 
emendations, especially as they have passed over into later 
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copies but partially, or have been partially corrected again by 
means of an older text.’”? 

The documents on which most modern editors rely as pre- 
senting the original and true text of the New Testament are the 
Sinaitic ($$) and Vatican (B) Codices of the fourth century, 
Codex Alexandrinus (A) and Codex Ephraemi (C) of the fifth, 
Codex Bezz (D) of the sixth, and, in the Gospels, Codex 
Regius (L) of the eighth century, and the Curetonian Syriac 
Version. The old Latin and the two Egyptian (Thebaic and 
Memphitic) Versions are also much relied on, especially where 
they correspond with the two oldest Greek manuscripts, which 
are, no doubt, of Egyptian origin also. To give the general 
reader some idea of the character of these ancient documents, 
we subjoin some of their peculiar readings. We shall do nothing 
more, however, than to instance a few from the second Gos- 
pel” Ab uno disce omnes. From these few specimens, the 
reader can form his own judgment as to the trustworthiness of 
these documents in their entirety, and the propriety of rever- 
ently, not to say superstitiously and blindly, following them, 
oftentimes to the exclusion of all other evidence. We will 
simply add that some of the errors about to be presented have 
been corrected in-these manuscripts by later hands. Most of 
them, however, remain as originally written. 





1 Introduction, etc., Vol. ii., pp- 406, 407. 

2 We take Mark rather than one of the other Gospels, not because a 
proportionally greater number of errors, or errors of a more flagrant kind, 
are to be found in it than in any of the others (of which, if such is the 
case, we are not aware), but simply because it is shorter than any of the 
.others, and because the texts of the five oldest Greek manuscripts are as 


perfectly preserved to us in this as in any other portion of the New Testa- 
ment, if not more so, 


= 
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A Few Reapincs PEcuniaR TO THE SINAITIC CopEx, &, 
AS ORIGINALLY WRITTEN,} 


ADDITIONS. 


Mark vi. 36. “ Buy themselves victuals, something to eat.” 
viii. 4. “ Answered him and said, Whence” etc. 

xil. 15. “ Bring me ere a penny.” 

xil. 42, “A poor widow woman.” 


OMISSIONS. 


. 1, 32-34. “They brought unto him all that were sick {and them that 
were possessed with devils. And all the city was gathered together at the 
door. And he healed many that were sick] with divers diseases.” 

vi. 34. “ Because they were [as sheep] not having a shepherd.” 

ix. 9. “He charged them that they should tell no one what they had 
seen, [unless] after the Son of man had risen from the dead.” 

x. 19. “Thou knowest the commandments, [Do not commit adultery,] 
Do not kill, Do not steal,” etc. 

xi. 2. “Go your way into the village [that is over against you; ] and” 
etc. 

xiv. 16. “And the disciples went forth [and came] into the city.” 

xv. 47, xvi. I. “And Mary the Magdalene [and Mary the mother of 
Joses beheld where he was laid. And when the Sabbath was past, Mary 
the Magdalene] and Mary the mother of James, and Salome, brought 
spices.” 


MODIFICATIONS. 


ii. 13. Plural for the singular: “And “4ey went forth again... and 
all the multitude came to them.” 

iv. 14. Future for the present: “The sower sha// sow the word.” 

xii. 43. Imperfect for the aorist: “This poor widow was casting in 
more than all” etc. 

Sometimes a passage exhibits both an omission and a modification; as, 
vii. 18. “ Whatsoever from without entereth [into the man] def/eth not 
the man,’ instead of “ cannot defile him.” 


1 Additions and modifications are given in italics; omissions, in brackets, 
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SUBSTITUTIONS. 


i. 28. “Of Judea” for “ Of Galilee.” 

ii. 12. “It never before appeared thus in Israel ” for “ We never before 
saw it thus.” 

vi. 38. “ When they came” for “ When they knew.” 

vii. 24. “He could not speak” for “ He could not be hid.” A blunder, 
the scribe having mistaken one of the letters. 

viii. 7, “He set them [?.e. the fishes] before them” for “ He com- 
manded these also to be set before them.” This erroneous reading is 
adopted by Tischendorf on the sole authority of the copyist of the Sinaitic 
Codex, even though set aside by the “ proof-reader” of that manuscript. 

xiv. 58. “ He said” for “ We heard him say.’ ‘Two old Latin manu- 
scripts also have this reading. 


A Few READINGS PECULIAR TO THE ALEXANDRINE COoDEx, A, 
AS ORIGINALLY WRITTEN. 


There are no additions or modifications in Mark peculiar to 
this manuscript that are worthy of note. Before we close our 
citations, however, we shall present instances of both, in which 
A is joined by other documents. 


OMISSIONS. 


ii. 18. “ Why do John’s disciples [and the disciples of the Pharisees] 
fast?” etc. 

xiv. 10, “And Judas Iscariot, [one of the twelve,] went ” etc. 

xiv. 37. “And he cometh, and findeth them sleeping, [and] saith unto 
Peter,’”? etc. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 


iv. 36. “And leaving him” for “ And leaving the multitude.”” — A sheer 
blunder. 


ix, 22, “But yet thou canst” for “But if thou canst do anything.” 
— The result of omitting one letter. 

xv. 21. “Coming from a height” for “Coming from the country.” — 
The consequence of mistaking one consonant for another of similar sound. 


xv. 41, “ The many other women” [arrepat = (?) at &repar] for “ Many 
other women” [dda]. 
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A Few REeapincs PECULIAR TO THE VaTICAN CopEx, B, 
AS ORIGINALLY WRITTEN. 


The only really noteworthy addition in Mark peculiar to this 
manuscript is in 


i. 40. Where Kvpce is inserted before 87: (not after it), as if the mean- 
ing were, “kneeling down to him [though B and others omit this expres- 
sion], and saying to him, Zord, [I come to thee] because, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean.” 


We will also add 


iv. ae * And other fell on the rocky ground, amd where it had not much 


| 
n 


OMISSIONS. 


| g. [“ And] it came to pass in those days.” 

ii. 12. “And glorified God, [saying,] We never” etc. —B is joined in 

__ this by the Old Latin manuscript 4. 

iv. 16. These ... are they that are sown upon the rocky ledges, 
[who,] when they have heard the word, straightway receive it ” etc., — the 
oi, “who,” having been mistaken for the ending of the preceding word, 
which consists of the same letters, and so was overlooked. 

. vii. 15. “That defile [the] man,”—-making instead, “that defile a 

P man.” This isa common error of B’s. In xii. 30, this manuscript stands 

“alone in omitting the article three times. 

| x. 46. [* And they come to Jericho.” ] 

xiv. 24. * And he said [unto them], This is ” etc. 

| xiv. 32. “Sit ye [here], while I pray.” 

7 xv. 12. “ What then [will ye that] I shall do with [him whom] ye call 

_ the King of the Jews?” — making the question read, “ What then do ye 

. _ say I shall do with the King of the Jews?” or “ What then, tell me, shall I 

do with the King of the Jews?” 

xv. 34. * My God, [my God, ] why hast thou forsaken me?” — Omitted 
perhaps as unnecessary; or perhaps by Aomoztoteieuton. 


MODIFICATIONS. 


(ii. 2. Ad’ éavrod, “taketh from itself,” for dw abrod, “taketh from it.” 
iii. 9. Plural for the singular: “little boats,” for “a little boat.” 
viii. 2. Dative for the nominative, in order to ease the construction: 


q 
a 
a 
% , 
4 7 | 
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“They have been with me for three days already ” for “ It is already three 
days that they have been with me.” 

x. 30. Aldvav for aldvov,—carelessly or ignorantly changed as if 
necessary to make the word correspond in gender with f#yv. The scribe 
of B commits the same error elsewhere, as in Acts xiii. 48 and 1 John ii. 25. 

xiii. 7. ’Axodnre, a blunder in spelling dxovonre, “ye shall hear”; or 
possibly meant for dxovere, “ ye hear,” which is an unwarranted reading. 

xiii. 32. The singular without the definite article, “an angel,” for the 
plural with the article, “the angels.” 

xiii. 34. ‘Eavrod for avrod twice, — reading, “ his own house ” and “ his 
own servants” instead of “ his house” and “ his servants.” 

xiv. 49. The imperfect, third person singular, éxpdre:, “he took me,” 
instead of the aorist, second person plural, éxpatjoare, “ ye took me”; or 
possibly meant for the imperfect second person plural, éxpatetre, a false 
reading, and left unfinished. At best, a “ hard” reading. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 


iv. 15. “ Who” for “ and,”— “who when they had heard” etc. —A 
sufficiently “hard” reading to suit any one who sees in such readings 
proofs of genuineness. 

vi. 39. "Ev for érl,— “by companies zz the green grass” instead of 
“by companies zon the green grass.” 

vii. 15. Td xowwodv atrov, “which defileth him,” for 8 divarac adbrov 
kowacat, “ that can defile him.” 

xv. 45. “Iwo, “Joses,” for "Iwanp, “Joseph.” The two names are 
altogether distinct. The ignorant or careless scribe succeeded in giving 
Joseph his right name in verse 43, though he failed here. 


A Few Reapincs PECULIAR TO CopDEX EPHRAEMI, C, 
AS ORIGINALLY WRITTEN. 


In this manuscript, chapter vii. is wanting, as well as portions 
of five other chapters of Mark’s Gospel, amounting in all to 
115 verses. It contains chapter xvi. in full. 


Among the comparatively few additions peculiar to C’s text 


of Mark, we note only 


il. 5. “Be of good cheer, son; thy sins” etc. 
v. 20. “In a// the Decapolis.” 


a re 
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As specimens of substitutions, we give 


v. 33. “And worshipped him” for “ And fell down before him.” 
ix. 29. “This kind cannot come forth but” etc. for “This kind can 
come forth by nothing but ” etc. 


A Few Reapincs Peculiar To Copex Beza&, D. 


ADDITIONS. 


i. 34. With additions and transpositions, this verse is made to read: 
“And he healed them, and those having devils; from these he cast them 
out, and suffered them not to speak, because they knew him; and he 
healed many that were sick with divers diseases, and cast out many devils.” 


OMISSIONS. 


ii. 7. “ Who can forgive sins but [one, even] God?” 

iv. 3. ‘ Behold a sower went forth [to sow].” 

xiv. 48. “‘ Have ye come out [as] against a robber,” etc. 

xy. 20. “ And when [they had mocked him,] they took off” etc. 


MODIFICATIONS. 


iv. 2. Dative for the accusative: “ He taught them in many parables.” 

vi. 48. A conjunction and participle in place of a preposition and an 
infinitive employed as a noun: “ He saw them toiling and rowing, for the 
wind ” etc. 

ix. 29, The accusative ovdév erroneously written for the dative ovdevl 
after év, — making an impossible construction. 

xvi. 3. The masculine éavrovs for the feminine éaurds, “ themselves ,”— 
as if the reference were to mex instead of to women. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 


vy. 23. “My little daughter is at the point of death. Come, touch her 
with thy hands, that she may” etc. 

vi. 6. “Because of their faz¢k” for “ Because of their unbelief.” 

viii. 10. “ Melegada” for “ Dalmanutha.” 

viii. 26. “And saith unto him,” in place of “ saying.” 

xiii. 26. “Upon the clouds” for “in clouds.” 

xv. 43. “And asked for the corse of Jesus.” 
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A Frew Reapincs PECULIAR TO CopEx Rectus, L. 


ADDITIONS. 


i, 14. ‘ Jesus came into Galilee, /eaching and preaching the gospel” etc. 


OmISSIONS. 


i. 34. “He healed many that were sick [with divers diseases ].” 
ii, 21. [“ And a worse rent is made.’’] 
vi. 23. “And he sware [unto her], Whatsoever thou shalt ask ” etc. 


MODIFICATIONS. 


xv. 22. “Gotha” for * Golgotha.” 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 
vi. 25. Bamrlfovros, as in verse 24, and in i. 4, for Barriorod, the 
Baptizer or Baptist. 


vii. 12. “Ori, “that,” in place of «al, employed Hebraistically for ore 
before ovxér:, and improperly omitted by the Revisers. 


vii. 30. “She found the child laid (i1d) under the bed” instead of 
“upon (érl) the bed.” 


xv. 40. “ The dzessed Magdalene” for “ Mary the Magdalene.” 


The Curetonian Syriac Version, which some consider one of 
the most important witnesses to the original text of the New 
Testament, is almost wholly defective in Mark. The surviving 
fragments contain only the last four verses (xvi. 17-20) of 
this Gospel. To show something of the character of the ver- 
sion, however, we give from Matthew 


A Few Reapincs PECULIAR TO THE CURETONIAN SYRIAC 
VERSION. 


ADDITIONS. 


iii. 15. “Then he suffereth him, zhat he should be baptized; and he 
baptized him.” 


v.12. “For so did your fathers persecute the prophets ” etc. 
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vii. 22. “Lord, Lord, did we not eat and drink in thy name, and 

_ prophesy in thy name,” etc. 
xii. 1. “Began to pluck the ears of corn, and to rub them in their 

hands, and to eat.” 

xii. 16. “Blessed are your eyes, for they see ; and again your ears, for 

they hear.” 

xiii. 33- “ Which a wise woman took, and hid” etc. 

xviii. 30. “ And he, Ais fellow servant, would not.” 

xix. 14. “Suffer the little children ¢0 come unto me, and forbid them not 


‘to come unto me.” 
xix. 21. “Thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and take up thy cross and 
_ * me, follow me.” 
xix. 29. “And in the world to come shall inherit eternal life.” 
xx. 12. “The burden and the heat of the whole day.” 
xx. 33. “Lord, that our eyes may be opened, and we may see thee.” 
xxi. 9. “Hosanna in the highest. And many went forth to meet him, 
d rejoiced and praised God for all that they had seen.” 
xxi. 31. “ Which of the two, as it seems to you, did the will of his 
ather?” 
xxii. 36. “ Master, which is the great and first commandment in the 
AW ? ” . 
OMISSIONS. 


vi. 5. [“ Verily] I say unto you,” etc. 
vi. 16. “When ye fast, be not as the hypocrites, [of a sad countenance; ] 
” ete. 
‘vi. 20. “Where 0 moth [nor rust] destroyeth.” 
vi. 32. “Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of [all] 
these things.” 
xx. 30, “And [behold,] two blind men ? etc. 
xxi. 28, [And coming] to the first he said,” etc. 
xxii 8. “And [all] ye are brethren.” 
xxiii. 18. “Whosoever shall swear [by the altar, it is nothing; but 


whosoever shall swear] by the gift that is upon the altar, he ig a debtor.” 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 
| sat, “He shall save the world (instead of “ his people”) from their 


: sins.” 


j. 24. “He took unto him Mary,” instead of “his wife.” 
x. 34. This verse is made to read, “I came not to send peace on earth, 


but a division of purposes and a sword.” 
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xii. 2, “Why do thy disciples” etc. in place of “ Behold thy disciples ” 
etc. 


xvii. 5. “And a voice was heard out of the cloud, saying,” for “ And, 
behold, a voice out of the cloud, saying.” 

xix. 7. “ Why then did Moses command to give a bill of divorcement, 
so that whosoever wished to put away his wife might give her a bill of 
divorcement ?” 


xxili. 11, “And he who may wish to be great among you” for “ But he 
that is the greatest among you.” 

To these we add the rendering which this Version gives of the Saviour’s 
reply to the penitent thief, foundin Luke xxiii. 43: “Verily I say unto thee 
to-day, that thou shalt be with me in the garden of Eden,” instead of 
“Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 


The foregoing readings, and multitudes of others which might 
easily have been added, it will be remembered, are readings 
peculiar to the documents to which they are here attributed. 
Whatever value one may be inclined to attach to them, they 
can scarcely be regarded otherwise than as mere curiosities H 
though, in some instances, they serve as important indirect 
helps to the attainment of the true text. Very rarely, if ever, 
is a genuine reading found lurking among readings peculiar to 
a single document; and only occasionally is such a reading 
confined to but two documents. On the other hand, altera- 
tions of the original text were not always confined to the single 
document in which they first appeared. Hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of them were copied into others, and more or less widely 
circulated. Hence the manifold false or perverted readings 
that are found among extant ancient manuscripts, versions, and 
patristic writings ; and, in many instances, these readings are 
very largely and, as is generally said, strongly supported, 
because very widely adopted among these documents. 

We will here add a brief list of such readings from the Gos- 
pel of Mark, in connection with the « authorities” by which 
they are supported, simply adding that our limits forbid the 


giving of anything more than a few examples from t 


he long list 
that might be given. 
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ADDITIONS, 


i. 10, “Descending and remaining upon him.” Found in §, 33, 202, 
and ten or twelve other cursives, six copies of the Old Latin Version, the 
Vulgate, one copy of the Memphitic, and the Ethiopic. 

i. 13. “Forty days and forty nights.” LL, M, six or seven cursives, four 
codices of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Memphitic, the Ethiopic, and 
the margin of the Philoxenian Syriac. 

iii, 11, “Thou art che Christ, the Son of God.” C, M, P, 16, 121, and 
the Philoxenian Syriac. 

ili, 12. “That they should not make him known, decause they knew him 
to be the Christ.” C, two cursives, and @ of the Old Latin Version. 

ili. 32. ‘“ Behold, thy mother, and thy brethren, end thy sisters, without 
seek for thee.” A, D, E, F, H, M, S, U, V, I, more than a hundred 
cursives, eight or nine copies of the Old Latin, the Gothic, and the 
margin of the Philoxenian Syriac. Adopted, however, by Tischendorf as 
genuine because wot found in Matthew’s (xii. 47) and Luke’s (viii. 20) 
records! 

iv. 1. T6, “the,” before dolor, “boat.” A, B second hand, D, E, F, 
G, H, S, U, V, A, most of the cursives, and the Memphitic Version. It is 
hardly credible that the Evangelist should have inserted the article here. 
The whole context forbids it. 

v. 33. “Trembling decause she had done tt secretly.” D, four cursives, 
four copies of the Old Latin, and the Armenian. 

v. 42. “About twelve years old.” §X, C, A, half a dozen cursives, and 
the Armenian Version. 

 -vii. 35. “And straightway the bond of his tongue was loosed.” \, L, 
A,—in which manuscripts the same word is omitted at the beginning of 
the verse. The Ethiopic Version, however, has the word in both places: 
“And straightway his ears were opened, and s¢raightway the bond of his 
tongue” etc. The error arose from the omission of the word at the open- 
ing of the verse, but on being subsequently restored to the text was put in 
the wrong place. Yet Tischendorf gives it here as the true reading, omit- 

' ting it earlier in the verse. 

vii. 37. “He doeth all things well, zzasmuch as he maketh both the 
deaf to hear,” etc. B, and the Memphitic Version. Inserted by Westcott 
and Hort in the margin. 

viii. 17. “ Why reason ye zz your hearts, because” etc. D, U, seven 
or eight cursives, seven or eight copies of the Old Latin, the Philoxenian 

| Syriac, the Armenian, and the Ethiopic. 

viii. 29. “Thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” §, L, the lost uncial 
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represented by Ferrar’s group of cursives (13, 69, 124, 346), 157, 4, of the 
Old Latin, and the Peshito and Jerusalem Syriac Versions. 

ix. 11. “ Saying, the Pharisees and the Scribes say.” X, L, four copies 
of the Old Latin, and the Vulgate. Added also by Tischendorf. 

ix. 22. “And help us, Lord.’ D, G, 473, six copies of the Old Latin, 
and the Armenian Version. 

x, 28. “And have followed thee. What then shall we have?” &%, two 
cursives, one copy of the Old Latin, and one of the Vulgate. 

x. 35. “The ¢wo sons of Zebedee.” B, C, and the Memphitic Version. 
Adopted by Westcott and Hort, but bracketed. 

xii. 14. “ Zell us therefore whether it is lawful.” C first hand, D, M, N, 
and several copies of the Old Latin Version. 

xli. 40. “Who devour widows’ axzd orphans’ houses.’ D, the lost 
uncial just referred to, 28, 473, seven copies of the Old Latin Version, and 
the Jerusalem Syriac. 

xiv. 20. “ He that dippeth “he Zand with me.” Codex A, five copies of 
the Old Latin, the Vulgate, and the two Egyptian Versions. 

xiv. 31. “ But Peder spake.” A, C, G, M, N, S, U, about thirty-five 
cursives, the Thebaic, Philoxenian Syriac, Armenian, and Ethiopic Versions. 

xv. 13. “They cried out again, saying, Crucify him.” A, D, K, M, P, 
about twenty-five cursives, four or five copies of the Old Latin, one edition 
of the Thebaic, and the Ethiopic Version. 

xvi. 16. By the addition of the article, “He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved” becomes “He that believeth and he shat is 
baptized shall be saved.” L, A, only. 

xvi. 18. “ And in their hands they shall take up serpents.” C, L, the 
margin of M, X, A, six cursives, the Curetonian and Philoxenian Syriac, 
Memphitic, and Armenian Versions. 


OMISSIONS. 


i. rr. “Came.” § first hand, D, and two codices of the Old Latin 
Version. Omitted also by Tischendorf. 

i. 16. "AuglBdrnorpov, “a net.” S, B, L, and 33. This word, which 
is needed here to give expression to the meaning in Greek as well as in - 
English, was probably omitted through the resemblance of its first six 
letters to the corresponding number in the first half of the next word, — 
an error of frequent occurrence. (Compare omission in xiii. 22.) With- 
out this word, the text is left to mean that the two brothers were “ thrash- 
ing” about in the water, as if they were bathing. Instead of throwing a | 
net around, they are represented as throwing themselves around, in the sea, 
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Some early scribe, seeing this, yet not knowing just what word was lost, 
supplied r& dlxrva, “their nets.” Hence the reading of D, our lost uncial, 
28, and other documents. Other and later transcribers, finding this plural, 
dixrva, in some of their copies, changed the singular of the evangelist’s 
word to duplBdnoTpa, “ nets,” supposing that to be the proper form of the 
word. 

i. 19. “Thence.” B, D, L, a few cursives, four copies of the Old Latin, 
the Peshito Syriac, Memphitic, and two or three later versions. The word 
seems to have been omitted because implied in “having gone forward,” 
especially in connection with “a little.” The scribe of the Sinaitic Codex, 
instead of omitting “thence,” omitted “a little.” 

i. 21. “Having entered.” §&, C, L, A, less than ten cursives, the 
Peshito Syriac, some editions of the Memphitic Version, and Origen twice. 
At the same time, édfdacxev, “he taught,” was transferred to take the place 
of the omitted word. But the preposition eds, “into,” was left unchanged 
to bear witness against this false reading. 

i. 25. “Saying.” § first hand, A first hand, and John Damascene. It 
is omitted also by Tischendorf because found in Luke iv. 35! 

i. 26. “The spirit.” Omitted only by B, and 102, a manuscript whose 
readings Westcott thinks were derived from Codex B. 

i. 27. “ What is this?” D, three lectionaries, and seven or eight copies 
of the Old Latin Version. 

i. 35. “And departed.” B, five cursives, two copies of the Old Latin, 
and two editions of the Memphitic. — Doubtless omitted as superfluous. 

i. 44. “ Nothing,” — leaviag the clause to read, “ that thou speak to no 
one.” , A, D, L, A, our lost uncial, 33, etc. 

i. 45. "Hy, “was.” B, 102, and 4 and ¢ of the Old Latin. These copies 
of the Old Latin Version also omit the “and” that follows immediately 
after, —making the last half of the verse read, “So that he [7.e. Jesus ] 
could no more openly come into town, but they came out to him in desert 
places from every quarter.” On the restoration of the conjunction, the 
copula was still omitted in some transcripts as unnecessary. Hence its 
absence from B and 102. 

ii. 4. “ When they had broken it up.” D, most copies of the Old Latin, 
the Peshito Syriac, and the Ethiopic. It was omitted as redundant. 

ii. 8. “Immediately.” D, three cursives, six or seven copies of the Old 
Latin, the Peshito Syriac, Armenian, and Ethiopic Versions. It was 
omitted apparently because it is wanting in Matthew’s and Luke’s accounts. 

ii. 8. “So.” Omitted only by B and its copy 102, and from the Old 
Latin codices @ and gi. Probably dropped as unnecessary. 

ii. 16. “And drinketh.” §&, B, D, 102, 235, 271, and four or five copies 
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of the Old Latin. Evidently an early omission, preserved only in a few 
copies taken from second-century manuscripts, 

ii, 19. “As long as they have the bridegroom with them, they cannot 
fast.” D, U, 1, 33, and five other cursives, six or seven copies of the Old 
Latin, the Peshito Syriac, Ethiopic, and some later versions, 

ii. 26. “How.” Omitted by B, D, and 102 only, 

ii. 26. “In the days of Abiathar the high priest.” D, 271, and five 
copies of the Old Latin. A second-century omission, due probably to the 
fact that the reading én "ABidOap dpxcepéws, “when Abiathar was high- 
priest,” which was so common then, is historically incorrect. The restora- 
tion of the article after *ABid0ap removes the whole difficulty. 

iii. 1. “The” before “ Synagogue.” , B, and 102. This omission is 
an obvious emendation, due to the fact that no previous mention is made of 
any synagogue after i. 39. The article is plainly called for by “again ”; 
which points back to i. 21, while ii. 1 shows where Jesus was at the 
time, and that the synagogue referred to must have been that mentioned 
in i. 21. Tischendorf, however, omits the article because it appears in 
Matthew (xii. 9) and Luke (vi. 6); and Westcott and Hort do the same, 
though for a very different reason. 

iii. 6. “ Straightway.” D, L, five cursives, eight or nine copies of the 
Old Latin Version, and the Ethiopic. 

iii. 29. “ During eternity” or “for ever,” — reading simply “hath xo 
forgiveness.” D, five cursives, seven copies of the Old Latin, Cyprian of 
course, and Athanasius. 

qi) 35-h sf Hori? 2B, 2, é, of the Old Latin, and the Memphitic Version. 
Omitted also by Tischendorf, because found in Matt. xii. 50, in all the 
manuscripts. 

iv. 4. “It came to pass.” D, F, a few cursives, nearly all copies of the 
Old Latin Version, the Vulgate, and the Peshito Syriac. Probably omitted 
as unnecessary. 

v. 2. “Immediately.” B, five copies of the Old Latin, the Peshito 
Syriac, and the Armenian Version. Apparently omitted as redundant, — 
“As he came out” etc. being equivalent to saying, “ Immediately upon 
coming out” etc. 

v. 22. “ Jairus by name.” D and a, a, e, ff, t of the Old Latin, while 
D, @, e omit also the following words, “ seeing him.” 

vi. 27, 28. “And he went, and beheaded him in the prison, and brought 
his head.” ¥, 33. Omitted by homoitoteleuton. 

vii. 25. The airs, “her,”’ after buyarpror, “ little daughter.” &, D, A, 
our lost uncial, 1, 28, and nine or ten other cursives. Omitted as needless, 

viii. 4. “Here.” D, H, 69, six copies of the Old Latin, and the 
Gothic Version. Dropped as redundant, 
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viii. 12, “Unto you.” B, L, only. Yet Westcott and Hort omit it 
from the text. 

vill, 20, “ And” at the beginning of the verse. B, L, 473. Rele- 
gated by Westcott and Hort to the margin. 

ix. 18. “Him” after “teareth” or “dasheth.” §§, D, and the Old 
Latin manuscript 4. Omitted also by Tischendorf. 

ix. 34. “In the way.” A, D, A, six copies of the Old Latin, and the 
Gothic Version. Probably omitted as unnecessary, because of its use in 
the preceding verse. ‘ 

x. 2. “The Pharisees came unto him and.” D and a, 4, & of the Old 
Latin Version. 

x. 19. “Do not bear false witness.” B first hand, K, A, II, twenty 
cursives, and the Armenian Version. 

x. 47. “Jesus” before “thou son of David.” L, fifteen cursives, two 
or three copies of the Latin Version, and Origen. 

xi. 4. The article before @pav, “door.” B, L, A, 473, the Memphitic, 
Thebaic, Gothic, and Armenian Versions, and Origen. Omitted also by 
Westcott and Hort. 

xi. 17. “ Unto them.” B, 28, 124, four codices of the Old Latin, and 
the Armenian Version. Omitted also from the text by Westcott and Hort. 

xil. 9. “Therefore.” 3B, L, one copy of the Old Latin, and the Mem- 
phitic. Westcott and Hort, of course, omit the word. Tischendorf does 
the same, but for a very different reason; namely, because Luke’s report 
of this parable (xx. 15) contains the word! Lachmann and the Revisers 
retain it, as it undoubtedly should be retained. 

xii. 17. “Unto them.” Though this is a frequent omission with B, it 
is enough to satisfy Westcott and Hort that it is no part of the text because 
B and D, and no others, omit it here. 

xii, 26, 27. The article before Oeds, “God”; twice in verse 26, and 
once in verse 27. B, D, and Origen omit it in verse 26; and B, D, K, L, 
the margin of M, X, A, II, more than twenty cursives, and Origen, in verse 
27. It is omitted in none of these places by Tischendorf, but in all of 
them by Lachmann and Westcott and Hort; and by the Revisers, too, in 
their Greek text, though their English Version indicates the contrary. 

xii. 30. “And with all thy mind.” D, H, two cursives, four copies of 
the Old Latin, the Jerusalem Syriac, Justin Martyr (who also omits “and 
with all thy soul”), and Cyprian several times. Tertullian, in his “ Answer 
to the Jews,” omits this expression, as well as that following it, “and with 
all thy strength.” But these Fathers apparently quoted from memory. 

xii. 34. Adrév, “him,” after ddév, “seeing.” §, D, L, A, fifteen cur- 
sives, and Chrysostom. Omitted in order to blend the two clauses into 
one, as in our English versions. 
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xii. 34. “Thou art.” ¥, L, only. 

xii. 34. “After that.” D, 433, and six other cursives, a few Latin 
codices, and the two Egyptian Versions. 

xiii. 6, 7, 9. “For.” In verse 6, omitted by &, B, L, the Ethiopic, and 
the Persic of Walton’s Polyglot; in verse 7, by & first hand, B, and the 
two Egyptian Versions; and in verse 9, by B, L, the Memphitic, Armenian, 
and Ethiopic Versions. The word is rejected by Tischendorf and Westcott 
and Hort in each instance, but by the Revisers in the first two only. 
Lachmann very properly retains it in each of the three verses, with the 
weight of documentary evidence strongly preponderating in his favor. 

xiii. 22. “False Christs and.” D, 124, and two Old Latin codices. 
Overlooked and omitted in consequence of sameness of beginnings in the 

two words rendered “false Christs” and “ false prophets.” 

xiii, 23. “Behold.” B, L, 28, the Memphitic and Ethiopic Versions. 
Omitted also by Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort. 

xiv. 5. “For.” D, 2 of the Old Latin, and the Armenian and Ethiopic 
Versions. The conjunction is a part of the original text here as truly as 
in Matt. xxvi. 9. 

xiv. 25. Ov«éri, “no more,” — reading “I will not drink” etc. Nac, 
D, L, one cursive, four copies of the Old Latin, and two of the Vulgate, 
and the Memphitic and Ethiopic Versions. 

xiv. 30. “Twice.” §, C first hand, D, two cursives, ¢ and five other 
Old Latin codices, two copies of the Vulgate, the Armenian, and Ethiopic 
Versions, This is obviously a deliberate critical emendation, with a view 
to make Mark’s account correspond with that of the other evangelists, 
The omission (by &, B, L, one lectionary, ¢ of the Old Latin, and the 
Memphitic Version) of “and a cock crew,” verse 68 3 and of “ the second 
time,” and “twice,” in verse 72 (the former by &, L, c, and another copy 
of the Old Latin, and the latter by &, C first hand, A, 251, ¢ and four 
other copies of the Old Latin, and the Ethiopic Version) are but parts of 
the same emendation, consistently preserved only in & and «. 

xiv. 31. Aé, “and” or “also,” near the end of the verse. B, 1, 209, 
a few other cursives, and a, c, f?, 2. Bracketed by Westcott and Hort, as 
if the omission might be genuine! 

xiv. 39. “Saying the same words.” D, a, ¢, #7, 2 Again bracketed 
by Westcott and Hort. \ 

xiv. 47. “A certain.” \, A, L, M, ten or twelve cursives, ¢ and four 
other codices of the Old Latin, the two Egyptian, and the Philoxenian 
Syriac and Ethiopic Versions. 


xiv. 47. “Of them that stood by.” Omitted only by D, and a of the 
Old Latin Version. 
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xiv. 65. “ And to cover his face.” D, and a, f 

xiv. 69. “Again.” B, M, one cursive, f of the Old Latin, the two 
Egyptian, and Ethiopic Versions. 

xy. 4. “Saying.” § first hand, 1, 209, 473, @ of the Old Latin, and 
the Thebaic Version. An omission, apparently for the sake of conciseness, 
in accordance with Mark’s general, but by no means invariable, manner in 
connection with érepwray, “to ask.” 

xy. 10. “The chief priests.” B, 1, two lectionaries, and the Memphitic 
Version. 

xv. 20, “Him” after “crucify.” Omitted by &, D, 1, 122 second 
hand, two copies of the Old Latin, — apparently as unnecessary. Fol- 
lowed by Tischendorf. 

xv. 36. Kal, “and,” connecting the two participles “having run” and 
“having filled.” B, L, c, and the Memphitic Version. It is impossible on 
such evidence to believe that Mark should have written, “But one rum- 
ning, filling a sponge with vinegar, having put it on a reed, gave him to 
drink.” He must have connected the first two participles with a conjunc- 
tion, if not the second and third. And so the more trustworthy witnesses, 
in fact nearly all the witnesses, represent him as having done. But the 
four documents just mentioned give the sentence without anything to con- 
nect the participles, and Westcott and Hort accept this as the true read- 
ing. 

xv. 41. “And ministered unto him.” C, D, A, nine cursives, and x of 
the Old Latin omit. 

xvi. 6. “Of Nazareth.” §& first hand, and D, only. 

xvi. 9-20. These twelve verses are omitted by & and B alone of all the 
Greek manuscripts, 4 only of the Old Latin, an Arabic lectionary of the 
ninth century in the Vatican Library, and some codices of the Armenian 
Version; while L, and W, the recently discovered Codex Athous Laure, 
an eighth-century manuscript, after verse 8 give a brief apocryphal ending, 
then the usual form of verses 9-20, 


MODIFICATIONS. 


i, 2. Future, “I shall send,” for the present, “I send.” 8, a few cur- 
sives, the Memphitic Version, and Origen in one place. 

i. 7. Singular, “shoe,” for the plural, “shoes.” L, a few cursives, the 
Philoxenian Syriac, Clement of Alexandria, and Basil, each freely quoting 
the passage, while elsewhere they give the plural. 

i. 8. Present, “baptize,” for the aorist, “baptized.” D, a few cursives, 
and six copies of the Old Latin. 
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i. 24. ZU, “thou,” for col, “to thee.” A, B, I, A, and other ancient 
manuscripts. A not uncommon clerical error among the older manu- 
scripts. 

i. 24. Plural, “we know,” for the singular, “I know.” §, L, A, the 
Memphitic, Armenian, and Ethiopic Versions, and several of the Fathers, 
Changed, to correspond with what precedes. 

ili. 2. Present, “he heals,” for the future, “he will heal.” &, A, and 
271. Adopted by Tischendorf as genuine. 

iii, 8. Present, “is doing,” for the imperfect, “was doing.” B, L, only. 
Adopted by Westcott and Hort, who relegate the true reading to the 
margin. , 

iii. 13. Singular, “he went,” for the plural, “ they went.” A first 
hand, and L only. 

iii. 29. Future, “shall be,” for the present, “is.” (A difference of only 
one letter.) $8, D, L, A, less than ten cursives, ten copies of the Old 
Latin, the Vulgate, the Armenian, the Ethiopic. Cyprian in his 7yeatises 
reads “shall be,” but in his Zpisd/es, “is.” The future is adopted by 
Tischendorf. 

v. I. Singular, “he came,” for the plural, “ they came.” C,G, L, M, 
A, more than thirty cursives, the Peshito and Philoxenian, two editions of 
the Memphitic, and the Armenian. Changed because of what follows and 
what immediately precedes. 

vi. 14. Plural, “they said,” for the singular, “he said.” B, D, two 
cursives, and five copies of the Old Latin. The preceding “and,” as well 
as verses 15,16, calls for the singular. Westcott and Hort, however, adopt 
the plural, and consign the singular to the margin, 

vi. 35. Present, “is spent,” for the aorist, “was spent”; a common 
itacism, — an early scribe having written an iota instead of an epsilon, 
NS, D, only; yet adopted by Tischendorf. 

vii. 14. Present, “he saith,” for the imperfect, “he said.” B, 59, only. 

vii. 17. Plural, “they had entered,” for the singular, “he had entered.” 
&, U, about a dozen cursives, and one edition of the Memphitic Version, 

ix.14. Plural, “when they came,” and “they saw,” for the singular, 
“when he came,” and “he saw.” &, B, L, A, & of the Old Latin, and the 
Armenian Version. An impertinent change, early introduced so as to 
include Peter, James, and John, lest they might be regarded by some as 
among the disciples spoken of in the verse. There is no temptation to 
change the reading from the plural to the singular, especially as Matthew 
(xvii. 14) and Luke (ix. 37) both give the account of the descent in the 
plural. The plural is adopted, however, as might be expected, by Tischen- 
dorf, Westcott and Hort, and the Revisers. 
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x. 36. Future indicative, first person singular, ye rrovjow, “ What do ye 
wish me I shall do for you?’ instead of the aorist infinitive, roujoal ue, 
“What do ye wish me ¢o do for you?” So $$ as amended in the seventh 
century, B, and the Armenian Version. And so Tischendorf reads. Codex 
C, and ten or twelve cursives omit “me,” and read, “What do ye wish 
(that) 7 skad/ do for you?” All of these, except two cursives, are without 
tva, “that.” And so Westcott and Hort read. But D, and its Latin Ver- 
sion, read simply, “ What shall I do for you?” —a reading which, as far 
as we know, no one defends or accepts. The first of the above readings, 
Géderé we movjow, is the result of a transcriber’s stupidly and mechanically 
following the structure of the clause he had just written, alrjowuev ce 
moons, without observing either the meaning of his words or the wording 
of his exemplar. 

x. 43. Present imperative, “let him be,” for the future indicative, “he 
shall be.” Found in &, C, X, A, ten cursives, and the Gothic Version. 

xiv. 18. Plural, “one of you who are eating with me,” for the singular, 
“one of you, who is cating with me.” B, and the two Egyptian Versions, 
An obvious change to ease the construction. 

xv. 27. The aorist, “they crucified,” for the present, “they crucify.” 
B, five copies of the Old Latin, the Peshito Syriac, and Gothic Versions. 

xvi. 13. Nominative for the dative: “Neither did these believe,” for 
“‘ Neither did they believe zhese.” L, ff?, and Zohrab’s Armenian Version, 


- SUBSTITUTIONS. 


i. 16. “ Szmon’s brother” for “zs brother.” 8, A, B, E second hand, 
L, M, A, twenty-five or thirty cursives, one copy of the Old Latin, and the 
Memphitic and Armenian Versions; while E first hand, F, H, K, S, U, V, 
Il, most of the cursives, the Philoxenian Syriac and Gothic Versions, try 
to combine the two, and read “his, Simon’s brother.’’ The noun was 
evidently substituted in place of the pronoun for the sake of definiteness, 
as some, no doubt, insisted that “his brother” meant Jesus’ brother, not 
Simon’s, 

i. 45. “Ex’, “upon,” for év, “in.” §%, B, L, A, and half-a-dozen cur- 
sives. An obvious transcriptional error, perpetuated by Tischendorf and 
Westcott and Hort in their editions. 

ii. 4. “Ozrov, “where,” for éf @, “on which.” %, B, D, L, and two 
copies of the Old Latin Version. It was evidently introduced because of 
the drov just before, which an early copyist, retaining in mind, and not 
closely observing his exemplar, naturally wrote as suitable to the connec- 
tion, and passed on. Such errors are of frequent occurrence, as in iv. 21, 
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for example, noticed just below. Though early introduced here, it was 
soon detected, and well-nigh universally rejected. It is accepted, how- 
ever, by Tischendorf and by Westcott and Hort. 

ii. 14. “James” for “Levi.” D, Ferrar’s group, and six copies of the 
Old Latin. 

iii. 21. “When the scribes and the rest heard concerning him” for 
“When his friends heard it.” D, most copies of the Old Latin, and the 
Gothic Version, An obvious gloss, designed to prevent of rap’ avrod from 
being taken to mean “ his friends.” 

iii, 26. “Casteth out Satan” for “hath risen against himself.” D, and 
most copies of the Old Latin Version. 

iv. 21. “Under” for “ upon.” , B first hand, 2, Ferrar’s group of 
cursives, and 33. An obvious blunder, made by mechanically repeating 
the preceding preposition a second time: “ z#der a bushel, ... under a 
bed, . . . wader [instead of wfon] a lamp-stand.” It is similar to the 
error of L in vii. 30, noticed on page 30. 

vi. 3. “Joseph” for “ Joses.” §&, 121, six copies of the Old Latin, the 
Vulgate, and the Ethiopic. 

vi. 29. “Him” for “it”: “ They came, and took up his corpse, and laid 
him in atomb.” {&, 346, only; yet adopted by Tischendorf as genuine. 

vi. 36. “Nearest” for “round about.” D, and the Latin Version. 
An early gloss. Inserted in Westcott and Hort’s margin. 

vi. 56. “In the streets” for “in the market-places.” D, 473, the Old 
Latin, Vulgate, Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, and Gothic Versions. 
Changed because the original reading, “market-places,’ was apparently 
not in keeping with “fields” or “ country-places.” ‘ 

vii. 6. “ Loveth me” for “ honoreth me.” D, and a, 4, c, of the Old 
Latin Version; while the Ethiopic Version has “ honor me and love me.” 

viii. 3. “Are” for “have come.” B, L, A, and the Memphitic Version. 
Adopted, of course, by Westcott and Hort. If eistv, “are,” had been the 
original reading, it is incredible that any one would ever have substituted 
nkacwy, “have come,” in its place. This anomalous form, which appears 
nowhere else in the New Testament, not only gave rise to the early read- 
ing elcly, but also to the later and more widely adopted jKovow, “are 
present.” Compare Buttmann, Gram. of N. T. Greek, p. 59, Amer. 
edition. 

viii. 22. “ Bethany” for “ Bethsaida.” D, 262 first hand, six copies of 
the Old Latin, and the Gothic Version. It would seem sometimes as if a 
mere glimpse of the first syllable of a word, without seeing any more of it, 
especially if that word is a proper name, were enough to warrant some 
of those ancient copyists in going forward and writing the whole word. 
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Multitudes of instances occur among the various manuscripts in which the 
first syllable, or first two syllables, of proper names are right, and the rest 
more or less misspelled, making as here a very different word from that 
originally written. Westcott and Hort honor this false reading with a 
place in their margin. Others as false as this, but somewhat “better” 
attested, are advanced by them to a place in the text itself, 

x. 26. “Unto him” for “among themselves.” ¥, B, C, A, the Mem- 
phitic Version, and the Arabic of the Polyglot. Mark’s expression for 
denoting speaking zo any one is not Aéyew pds adrdv, but Méyey avrg. 
But to express the idea of persons speaking one with another, or among 
themselves, he uses the form déyewv mpds éaurovs, or Aéyerv mpds adAHAous. 
See iv. 41; viii. 16; ix. 33, 34; xi. 31; xli. 7; xv. 31; xvi. 3. Yet West- 
cott and Hort adopt the form with the simple personal pronoun in the 
accusative preceded by mpds as the genuine reading here simply because a 
few of their favorite documents, not all of them, so read, though not another 
instance can be found where Mark mee in this way the idea of speak- 
ing to a person, while the form \éyerv ad’r@ appears in every pepe of his 
Gospel, and in some chapters at least ten times. 

x. 41. “The two brethren” for “ James and John.” Codex A, and 91. 

x. 46. “Thence” for “from Jericho.” D, 473, seven copies of the Old 
Latin, the Gothic Version, and Origen twice. An attempt at verbal 
improvement. 

xi, 22, 23. “If ye have faith in God, verily I say ” etc. for “‘ Have faith 
in God; for verily I say” etc. SX, D, 28, 124, three copies of the Old 
Latin, and the Armenian Version. An early alteration of the text. On 
the restoration of the first clause of this quotation to its original imperative 
form, the “ for,” introducing the next clause, failed to be restored in some 
copies. Hence the reading adopted by the Revisers. 

xii. 19. “And have” for the second “and “eave.” D, 28, and seven 
copies of the Old Latin Version. 

xii. 36. “ Underneath” for “a footstool.” B, the Greek text of D (not 
its accompanying Latin Version), T?, 28, and the two Egyptian Versions. 
Adopted by Westcott and Hort, as if genuine. 

xili. 22. “ But” for “for.” §&, C, only. 

xiv. 2. “For” for “but.” §, B,C first hand, D, L, eight copies of 
the Old Latin, and ten of the Vulgate, the Memphitic, and the margin of 
the Philoxenian Syriac. Matthew (xxvi. 5) reports the other five words 
among which this stands, precisely as Mark does; and here he gives 
* but,” which the context calls for, and not “ for.” Nor is there any reason 
why Mark should report the circumstance in such a manner as to give a 
different turn and force to the thought. The true reading, plainly enough, 
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is “but.” With a certain class of editors, however, the very fact that 
Matthew has “but” is enough, in view of the so-called “ authorities” in 
support of a different reading, to condemn “ but” as the true reading here! 
It is far more rational, and just to the evangelist, to attribute the unmean- 
ing “for” to the carelessness or ignorance of an early transcriber of his 
words than to suppose that he himself inserted it with a view to introduce 
a reason for a desire, for which no reason is expressed in the words that 
follow, or can be put into them without distorting their obvious import, 
and setting him at variance with Matthew. 

xiv. 55. “False witness” for “ witness.” A, S first hand, six cursives, 
Rk, and the Thebaic Version. 

xv. I. “ Having prepared a tribunal,” or council, instead of “ having 
held a consultation.” \{, C, L, only. Adopted, however, by Tischendorf. 

xv. 6, “Ov mwapyrotvro, “whom they asked from him,” for ovzep 
qrobvro, “whomsoever they demanded.” Found only in & first hand, A, 
and B first hand. ($§ and B were afterwards corrected.) Codex A, which 
is full of errors, without any change of letter from the genuine, falsely 
divides the words, and gives 6v* mepyrofvro,— an unmeaning combina- 
tion of letters. Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort adopt the foregoing 
false reading of the scribes of their favorite manuscripts, though corrected 
by later hands; and from them the Revisers accepted it, and set aside the 
true reading. 

xv. 25. “They guarded” for “they crucified.” D and three copies of 
the Old Latin. See Westcott and Hort’s Wotes on Select Readings, p. 27. 

xv. 47. “Joseph” for “ Joses.” Codex A, one cursive, one copy of the 
Old Latin, the Vulgate, and the Ethiopic Version. Also “James” for 
“Joses.” D, and several of the Old Latin codices, with variations. 

xvi. 1. “And they, when they had gone away,” in place of “ And when 
the Sabbath was past, Mary the Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James, 
and Salome.” Codex D, and several copies of the Old Latin Version, 
with variations. 

xvi. 7. “ There ye shall see me,” for “There ye shall see him.” D and 
& of the Old Latin. 


The foregoing are but specimens of what might be adduced 
to show the character of the ancient documents, on which many: 
modern editors rely almost wholly for the original text of the 
New Testament. Their number could easily be more than 
doubled and even trebled. But we have given enough for our 
purpose. Most of them, it will be noticed, are innocent and 
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harmless, as far as the meaning is concerned ; but they clearly 
show that, while mere transcriptional errors crept into the texts 
of our earliest extant manuscripts, those manuscripts are also 
more or less vitiated by additions, omissions, substitutions, and 
other alterations, made deliberately and for a purpose. It may 
occur to some of our readers as they examine the following 
pages, that possibly our oldest extant manuscripts and other 
documents are not, after all, among “the best,” but are really 
copies that are more or less largely depraved, and that this 
very fact may account for their surviving to our day. This is 
by no means improbable. Having long since been found to 
be corrupt, they may have been laid aside as worthless, and so 
escaped the destructive use to which their better contempo- 
rary copies were necessarily subjected. And when it is con- 
sidered that, in the early centuries, the New-Testament writings 
were viewed as writings that might justifiably be modified more 
or less, according to the reader’s judgment or notions, we need 
not wonder at the corruptions existing in them. We should 
rather wonder that any one, especially any textual critic, should 
look upon such documents with superstitious reverence, as if 
they were all but infallible, when at every turn they display so 
many marks of error not only in themselves, but in contradict- 
ing each other. For it is a well-known fact that where there 
are variations in the text, it is a difficult thing to find the five, 
or even the three, oldest extant Greek manuscripts of the New 
Testament in accord, especially in the four Gospels. There, 
in every ten consecutive cases in which various readings occur, 
the five oldest manuscripts will be found oftener more or less 
divided nine times than in agreement once. Even the two 
oldest (%% and B), though very frequently united in such cases, 
are repeatedly at variance, as the foregoing examples from 
Mark abundantly show. 

In these circumstances, it is neither reasonable nor just, 
where two or more rival readings present themselves, to accept 
implicitly the reading of the two, or three, or four, or even five 
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oldest manuscripts, if they should chance to be thus agreed, 
and disregard all other considerations that may present them- 
selves. If the earliest extant copies of our English Version 
were similiarly disfigured and depraved, no publisher of the 
present day would accept any text made up from half a dozen 
of them without reference to later copies as a text of superior 
correctness and excellence. Nor would any editor’s work, con- 
sistently carried out on this principle in regard to the Greek 
text, be tolerated for a day as a fair representation of the text 
of the New Testament as it came from the hands of its writers. 
Such readings as “ his daughter Herodias” (&, B, D, L, etc.), 
in Mark vi. 22 ; “of Judea” ($f, B, C, L, etc.), in Luke iv. 44 ; 
the omission of Jesus’ petition, “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they are doing”’ (§, B, D, etc.), in Luke xxiii. 
34; “having saluted Festus” (%, A, B, L, etc.), in Acts xxv. 
13; “Let us also bear the image of the heavenly” (&, A, C, 
D, L, etc.), in 1 Cor. xv. 49; and all the other readings of a 
similar character, peculiar to three or more of the five oldest 
manuscripts and their allies, would hopelessly and justly con- 
demn it as an impossibly genuine text. And yet some of our 
modern editors of the Greek New Testament have proceeded 
in part on this principle. None have ventured to carry it out 
consistently. If any one were to do it, the result of his labors 
would at once show the absurdity of the scheme. 

The only place that can stand in need of the textual critic’s 
notice or touch, is where obvious error of some kind exists in 
the text, and where rival readings are presented, concerning 
which he needs to pass judgment, and decide, if possible, 
what the true reading may be. Otherwise his work as an edi- 
tor would be simply that of a transcriber. As Dr. Hort says, 
“The office of textual criticism is always secondary, and always 
negative. It comes into play only where the text transmitted 
by the existing documents appears to be in error, either be- 
cause they differ from each other in what they read, or for 
some other sufficient reason. ... Where there is variation, 
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there must be error, in at least all variants but one; and the 
primary work of textual criticism is merely to discriminate the 
erroneous variants from the true.”! In doing this, one is not 
to be governed necessarily by the testimony of the oldest docu- 
ments, much less by that of a few of them only. Through the 
mistakes of copyists, or the changes introduced by others, such 
testimony may be, and often is, clearly false. Nor is the united 
testimony of a majority of the witnesses, of necessity, a sure 
and safe criterion to follow. In cases of this kind, agreement 
may be due to the echoing, one after another, of errors per- 
petuated through similar channels, possibly for centuries, each 
transcription simply repeating and continuing those errors. In 
multitudes of instances, the textual critic must be governed 
more or less by the demands of the context, by the wsus - 
guenadt of the author, and by other forms of internal evidence. 
Indeed, the force of such evidence may be so strong as to 
require him to set aside what might otherwise be regarded an 
overwhelming array of external evidence. It will not do to 
make nonsense of the text, or to introduce a palpably false 
reading of any kind, simply because such a reading is supported 
by certain documents generally regarded as of more than ordi- 
nary weight or value, as if they were infallible. ‘The books 
of Scripture,” says Archdeacon Farrar, “were written with the 
object of being understood.” Nonsensical, impossible, and 
otherwise false readings are no part of their real texts. This, 
we believe, is virtually admitted on all hands. If it is not, it 
certainly ought to be, at least by all reverent and impartial 
students of the Word. 

In order to enable one to arrive at just and safe conclusions 
where variations exist, certain obvious general principles have 
been agreed upon among textual critics ; but, in the application 
of these principles, editors, from one cause or another, are often 
led to very different conclusions. Hence, of the comparatively 








1 Jntroduction to Greek Testament, pp. I, 2, 3. 
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recent critical editions that have been put forth by different 
editors of the Greek New Testament, no two present substan- 
tially the same text. The Revised and that of Westcott and 
Hort perhaps come as near to being identical as any two 
that may be named. This, however, is but the natural, not 
to say necessary, result of Westcott and Hort’s being members, 
and in all questions pertaining to the Greek text influential 
members, of the English Committee of New-Testament Revisers. 
And yet the two texts — the Revisers’ and Westcott and Hort’s 
—are by no means one and the same. In the Gospel of 
Luke alone, to say nothing of the other books, they differ, 
more or less, more than four hundred times. Each individual 
editor (or company of editors) has acted to a certain extent 
on a theory, principle, or hypothesis of his own, which others 
have been compelled to ignore, modify, or reject. 

But the principles or rules of internal evidence, to which 
reference has just been made, being, in the main, founded in 
the nature of things, are more or less self-evident. Hence 
their general acceptance. And yet they need to be frequently 
qualified, and always to be judiciously and wisely applied, in 
order to be of any real service as helps to the true text. T ake, 
for example, Bengel’s prime canon: Procliut scriptiont prestat 
ardua, a difficult reading is to be preferred to an easy one. 
This may be pressed, as it has been again and again, to mean 
that the more difficult a reading is, the more likely it is to be 
genuine, — which is simply absurd. But in its true intent, and 
wisely applied, it is a sound and safe rule to go by. In exem- 
plification of this, we will give one or two illustrations, which 
no reader can fail to understand. In most of our hymn books 
is the hymn beginning 


“ Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 
In some of them, the third line of stanza 3 reads, 


“ Bear me through the swelling current.” 
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In others, we read instead, 
“Death of death, and hell’s destruction.” 


If we were called upon to say which of these is, in all proba- 
bility, the original reading, without really knowing the truth in 
the case, but simply judging by the foregoing rule, we should 
unhesitatingly pronounce in favor of the latter. The other has 
every appearance of having been substituted in order to avoid 
what probably seemed a harsh, offensive, or possibly meaning- 
less reading; whereas, it is obvious that no “ hymn-tinker” 
would ever have been tempted to substitute “ Death of death, 
and hell’s destruction” for the inoffensive words 


“ Bear me through the swelling current.” 


As another example, take the familiar lines 


“Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sun-bright summit mingles with the sky?” 


And compare them with the following : 


“ Why to yon mountain, mingling with the sky 
Its sun-bright summit, turns the musing eye?” 


No one, capable of judging, would pronounce the latter the 
original reading. It may be smoother, more linguistically cor- 
rect, and possibly even more poetical than the other. But it is 
evidently an attempt to improve upon the author’s words, which 
gave offence to some sensitive soul because of the close contact 
of the relative “‘ whose” to the word “eye.” Had it been the 
original reading, the other would probably never have appeared. 
In cases like these, the application of the rule, leading to the 
adoption of the harsher reading as the original one, is but just 
and legitimate. 

Let us, however, look at some other examples. Take the 
familiar words 


“ Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other side.” 
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This may be truly said to be a hard reading. The statement 
that ambition, or, for that inatter, anything else, overleaps itself 
is not merely difficult of comprehension ; it is really without 
meaning. Now to insist on perpetuating such a reading as the 
language of Shakespeare, because it is a hard reading and per- 
haps overwhelmingly supported against the simpler and sensible 
reading “o’erleaps 7¢s se/le,” z.e. its saddle, and lands on the 
other side of it, is simply criticism gone mad. The true read- 
ing shows that “its selfe””—the old spelling of “itself”—is 
only a misprint, or taken from a false copy. 

Again ; we find, in a volume of select songs published within 
the last ten years, the lines 


“ Hither come! for here is found 
Balm and flowers for every wound.” 


The reading “balm and flowers 7s found” is sufficiently hard 
for most cultivated ears; but “flowers for every wound” 
is something that is absolutely beyond our comprehension, 
owing perhaps to our ignorance of the medicinal properties of 
flowers. We turn, however, in our perplexity, to another 
volume containing the same hymn; and we there find the 


lucid statement, 
“here is found 
Balm ‘hat flows for every wound.” 


The difference between the two readings is so great that we 
cannot account for it; but there it is. And, as we prefer light 
to darkness, whether old or new, we accept the latter as the 
true reading, though it exists in only one copy within our 
reach, while the former appears in twenty-five copies. 

We give but one more example for the consideration of such 
as believe that the more difficult a reading is, the more likely it 
is to be genuine. Early in 1887, in one of our religious jour- 
nals, we encountered the following sentence, purporting to be 
taken from a sermon preached only a few days before: “ The 
church’s crucifixions never end; and there are not wanting 
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Pharisees to plot them, San Pedroans to endorse them, and 
bigots to shout them.” As we stumbled over “San Pedroans,” 
we wondered what they could be. The next day, however, 
light came. The morning mail brought another religious 
weekly to hand, which we opened for perusal. Judge of our 
feelings when, on glancing over this journal, we encountered 
the same sentence. But instead of “San Pedroans” was that 
wonderfully simple and familiar term “Sanhedrins!” We 
thought, at once, of some of the strangely hard names of per- 
sons and places that we had so often encountered among the 
strange and hard readings of “the old and best manuscripts.” 
Is it possible that, away back in those early centuries, tran- 
scribers committed just such blunders as type-setters are 
known to commit in the nineteenth century? Yet here we are 
taking those blunders as the dsissima verba, the very words 
written by the apostles themselves, or by their amanuenses. 
Such were our thoughts, and such was the conclusion to which 
we came, from which we cannot yet escape. 

Another rule of textual criticism is Griesbach’s Brevior lectio 
preferanda est verbostort, In other words, a shorter reading is 
to be preferred to one that is more wordy. But this really 
needs more or less qualification. Griesbach thought it suffi- 
cient to add, “unless the shorter reading altogether lacks the 

_ authority of the old and weighty documents.” But this implies 
that the support of the oldest manuscripts is necessary to estab- 
lish the genuineness of a shorter reading; while it virtually 
assumes the converse, namely, that a longer reading cannot be 
genuine without the support of the older documents. But 
both of these positions are untenable. In proof of the falsity 
of the first, we refer to Mark iii. 14, and Acts iv. 25. Luke ix. 
10 might also be adduced, where the oldest extant manuscripts 
are more or less at variance. The oldest of all known manu- 
scripts (B) and its allies D and L, as well as the early seventh- 
century emendator of §¥, have scarcely a vestige left of the 
original reading, two of the three original words having been 
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superseded by three others. The genuine reading, the short- 
est of all the variants, is found, it is true, in old documents ; 
namely, in §&% as originally written, and as corrected again later 
in the seventh century, and virtually in @ and the Curetonian 
Syriac Version, as well as in later documents; but not in the 
oldest. In proof of the unsoundness of the second of the above 
assumptions, it is enough just now to refer to Mark i. 16, where 
a “net” is omitted by &%, B, L; to Mark ix. 38, where the 
clause, “ who would not follow us,” is omitted from ¥, B, C, 
L, A, the Peshito Syriac Version, the Memphitic, and other 
ancient documents; and to Luke vi. 1, where the important 
epithet ‘“‘ second first,” or “ second chief,” is omitted by &, B, L, 
some copies of the Old Latin Version, the Peshito Syriac, the 
Memphitic, and other ancient “ authorities.” Other examples, 
showing the untenableness of both positions, will present them- 
selves over and over again to the reader as he advances. A 
shorter reading, in multitudes of instances, is no doubt to be ac- 
cepted as the true reading, in preference to a longer one. But 
such a reading is not, of necessity, evidence of genuineness any 
more than of spuriousness. It may be due to the omission of 
a word, expression, or clause, through oversight, or because it 
seemed to somebody to be unnecessary, obscure, unmeaning, 
inapposite, repetitious, or offensive. So that one needs to 
exercise great judgment and care in the application of the 
rule. Indeed, the same may be said concerning every principle 
of textual criticism. A liberal use of common sense, of critical 
knowledge and acumen, of candor and wisdom in the adjust- 
ment of conflicting evidence, and above all else, the exercise, if 
possible, of downright freedom from bias in favor of this or 
that document, or set of documents, or in favor of one or an- 
other reading, except as it may appear after due consideration 
to be. the true reading, is essential to anything like a sound, 
successful, and satisfactory application of these principles. 
Here, in fact, is. where the textual critic needs to be most 
guarded. By misapplying a rule, or pressing it to an unwar- 
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ranted extreme, he is not only failing of the true end in view, 
but introducing false readings, and misleading others. His 
position and work are thus seen to be fraught with the weight- 
iest of responsibilities. 

In short, as Davidson says, “It must be admitted that the 
choice of readings on internal evidence is liable to abuse. 
Arbitrary caprice may characterize it. It may degenerate into 
simple subjectivity. But, though the temptation to misapply it 
be great, it must not be laid aside. Readings must be judged 
[more or less] on internal grounds.”? It is impossible in mul- 
titudes of cases to do otherwise. While allowing due weight 
to external evidence, we must not forget that oftentimes evi- 
dence of another kind needs to be weighed. If the two classes 
of evidence agree, let the reading they jointly sustain and call 
for be cheerfully accepted. If one overpower the other, let 
the voice of the stronger be heeded, and its decisions be con- 
clusive. The two should not be divorced, nor should either, in 
its obvious inferiority and weakness, be made to override the 
other to the injury or the suppression of the truth. 





1 Biblical Criticism, Vol. ii., p. 374. 
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MATTHEW. 


1597, 18, 10; 


Acarnst the names of “Asa” and “ Amon” in these verses, 
the Revisers have the notes, “Gr. Asaph” and “Gr. Amos” ; 
that is, their Greek so reads. The Received Text has ’Acd and 
*Audv. The Revisers, however, set these aside for the corrupt 
readings of &%, B, C, a few cursives, six copies of the Old Latin 
Version, and the Memphitic, Thebaic, Armenian, and Ethiopic 
Versions, but in translating return to the Greek of the Received 
Text, which is attested by E, K, L, M, S, U, V, Il, most of the 
cursives, the Syriac Versions, the Latin Vulgate, and others. 
(A and D are defective here.) We say “corrupt readings,” 
for it should be remembered that "Aod and ’Acd¢ are not in- 
terchangeable forms of one and the same name, like “ Ashdod ” 
and “ Azotus,” or “ Joshua” and “Jesus,” or “ Zarephath” and 
“Sarepta.” Nor are "Apdvy and ’Apds. These are all different 
names, having different significations. ‘The four are employed 
a number of times each in the Old Testament ; but nowhere 
are either two of them applied to the same individual, or is 
one confounded with another. It is impossible, therefore, that 
Matthew should have written "Acdd for ’Acd, or ’Apos for 
*"Auov. Moreover, if "Acdép and “Apos are the true. readings, 
they should not be abandoned in translating. This is not an 
instance of the ordinary changes, — one of the thousand and 
more which the Revisers have made in the Greek Text, — 
which in no way affect the translation, or are necessary Or help- 
ful to a correct version. If the Revisers’ Greek says anything, 
it is that in their judgment “Acd and “Apss are the names 
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written by Matthew; but if their English text says anything, it 
is that “ Asa” and “Amon” are those names. It looks as if 
the Revisers had indeed been misled ; for the truth is, that the 
genuine readings, testified to by versions from one to two hun- 
dred years older than the oldest of known Greek manuscripts, 
are “ Asa” and “ Amon”; and though “ Asaph” and “ Amos” 
are adopted in the editions of Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischen- 
dorf, and Westcott and Hort, as well as by the Revisers, they 
are palpable errors — “clerical errors,’ as Grimm calls them. 
These names may have been more familiar to some old copyist 
than “Asa” and “Amon,” and thus crept into the text; or, 
*Awos may have been so written under the false impression that 
the Amon of Matthew was the same person as the Amos of 
Luke iii. 25, and consequently that Matthew’s spelling should 
be altered to make the name correspond in form with Luke’s. 
But, whatever may have led to the change in either or both 
of these names, ’Acd¢ and *Apus are obviously false readings. 


i. 18. 


The marginal note, stating that some “ancient authorities” 
read of the Christ in place of “of Jesus Christ,” seems hardly 
called for, inasmuch as “Inood, “ Jesus,” appears in every 
known Greek manuscript. In the Vatican codex, it follows 
Xpirrod, so as to read “of Christ Jesus.” But every other 
Greek manuscript, whether uncial or cursive, reads “of Jesus 
Christ.”* The only ancient testimony in favor of the omission 
of “Jesus” consists of the Old Latin and Vulgate Versions, the 
Curetonian Syriac, and Wheelocke’s Persic Version, together 
with the doubtful testimony of Ireneus. We say “ doubtful,” 
though his testimony as given by his Latin interpreter is ob- 
viously in support of the marginal reading. Irenzeus’ utterance, 
as written by himself in Greek, is lost. He is represented by 
Se ee, er ee ee ee! | Le 


1 Tischendorf is in error in citing cursive 71 as omitting "Inood. See 
Scrivener’s Jntroduction, note 1, p. 568. 
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his interpreter to have written, “Matthew might have said, 
‘Now the birth of Jesws was on this wise.’ But the Holy Spirit, 
foreseeing that there would be corrupters of the truth, in order 
to guard against their trickery, says by Matthew, ‘ But the birth 
of the Christ was on this wise.’” In weighing this testimony, 
we need to bear in mind that the Latin versions all read “the 
birth of the Christ,” not “of Jesus Christ”; and that this in- 
terpretation is given by a Zaé#n writer, who may unwittingly 
have followed his Latin version instead of Irenzeus’ exact words. 
On the other hand, Irenzeus’ Greek, as given by Germanus of 
Constantinople, himself a writer of Greek, is Incot Xpuorod, 
“of Jesus Christ.” This makes Irenzeus say, “ Matthew might 
have said, Now the birth of Jesus was on this wise [leaving 
it an open question as to what Jesus might be meant]. But 
the Holy Spirit, foreseeing that there would arise corrupters of 
the truth, etc., says by Matthew, But the birth of Jesus Christ 
was” etc.,— making a definite reference to Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Messiah. If this presents the truth in regard to Irenzeus’ 
statement, then his testimony, instead of being against the 
reading of the text, affords additional and exceedingly strong 
evidence in its support; while the reading of B— “Christ 
Jesus””— may be very easily accounted for by its being the 
favorite form in which this name is given by that manuscript. 
The fact that the Latin version ¢, of Codex D, omits the word 
“Jesus” is not in itself positive proof that D (which is defec- 
tive here) omitted it, as @ frequently forsakes the readings of 
D for those of other Latin versions. Yet, as the Latin versions 
all read “ of the Christ,” and D is closely related to them, in 
all probability this was the reading of Codex D. The omission 
of "Incod seems to have proceeded, not from supposing the 
article to be inadmissible before it, but from the idea that in 
the evangelist’s day Xpuoréds was not used as a surname for 
Jesus, but simply to denote his character as the anointed of 
God. And yet the phrase 6 “Incots Xpucrds, though found no- 
where else in any known uncial of the New Testament, might 
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be expected from the preceding words (in verse 16), “ Jesus, 
who is called (or the so-called) Christ.” The purpose of the 
article in the original here seems to be to particularize the 
Jesus of whom the evangelist had just spoken, and makes the 
expression equivalent to “this Jesus who is called Christ.” 
The name 6 “Ingots Xpicrds, with the article, is also found in the 
Revisers’ Text in Acts viii. 12 and Phil. ii. 21, though unsup- 
ported in either instance by any uncial manuscript. 


i. 25, 


Received Text. €ws ot érexev Tov vidv airiis Tov mpwroroKov— till 
she had brought forth her firstborn son, 
Revised Text. ws ov érexev vidv — till she had brought forth a son. 


Against the former of these readings it is commonly urged 
that it is taken from Luke ii. 7, where no rival reading exists. 
This, however, is pure conjecture. There is no pvoof that it 
was adopted from Luke; nor can any valid reason be given 
why it should have been. It certainly could not have been 
done to afford an argument against the perpetual virginity of 
Mary, for that was not needed. Besides, the statement that 
Mary had brought forth her firstborn son was in the text long 
before the doctrine of her perpetual virginity was originated. 
If Matthew had written only the words given in the Revisers’ 
Text, we cannot see what possible motive there could be for 
changing it to the longer reading of the Received Text. On 
the contrary, if Matthew wrote the words commonly ascribed 
~ to him, it is easy to see that a believer in the perpetual virginity 
of Mary might have been tempted to strike out the word zpw- 
téroxov. We find Jerome, who contended for the doctrine, 
though he preserves the reading “her firstborn son” in his 
Latin Version, saying in his Commentary on Matthew, in allu- 
sion to Helvidius and others who denied the doctrine, that 
“from this passage some very perversely infer that Mary had 
other sons also, saying that none but a person who had 
brothers would be called a firstborn son,” The presence of 
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apwroroxov would very naturally lead a person who believed in 
the doctrine, but who was less scrupulous than Jerome, to 
remove the objectionable phrase ; for, explain the word as you 
will, the evangelist could not, as a historian, have used it if he 
had regarded Jesus as the only son born to Mary. Matthew 
afterwards speaks in language in which no one would write who 
knew that Mary had no other children ; for, if the meaning of 
words can be depended upon at all, ddeAdof and ddeAgai, in 
Matt. xii. 46, xiii. 55, 56, mean brothers and sisters in the 
commonly accepted sense of the words as truly as wyryp means 
mother. By thus speaking, the evangelist shows most clearly 
that, as a historian familiar with the facts in the case, he not 
only would naturally have written “her firstborn son,” but 
could hardly have written otherwise. In fact, the very pres- 
ence of vidy, unaccompanied by the article and accepted as a 
part of the text, is proof conclusive that the longer reading is 
genuine. After having recorded, in verse 21, the words of the 
angel to Joseph, “ she shall bring forth @ son,” and again, after 
quoting, in verse 23, the prophecy concerning Mary, that she 
should “ bring forth @ son,” Matthew could hardly have gone 
on in his narrative, and written immediately after, “he knew 
her not till she had brought forth @ son.” ‘The article would 
of necessity have appeared (if airjjs, “her,” did not), in con- 
nection with vidv, denoting a reference to the son already men- 
tioned as promised and predicted. This difficulty seems to 
have been long ago seen and felt; hence the Memphitic Ver- 
sion inserts the-article, while the Thebaic inserts both the. 
article and “her,” and reads, “till she had brought forth her 
son.” Again, the presence of “firstborn” is necessary, in 
order to bring out the evangelist’s idea that Joseph knew not 
Mary till afer the birth of Jesus. The word “till” of itself 
does not show this; it merely indicates that he had no inter- 
course with her wf /# that time. But the insertion of “ first- 
born” clearly implies what is indirectly declared in Matt. xii. 
46, xiii. 55, 56, Mark vi. 3, and elsewhere, that Mary had other 
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children, of whom Joseph was the father. It is just what might 
be expected to have been written by this evangelist. And that 
it was, the documentary testimony before us leaves no room for 
doubting. The shorter reading is attested only by the Sinaitic 
‘and Vatican manuscripts and one other uncial (Z, of the sixth 
century), two cursives, five copies of the Old Latin Version, 
and the Curetonian Syriac. The common reading, on the 
other hand, is sustained by C, D, E, K, L, M, S, U, V, T, A, TI, 
nearly all the cursives, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, four 
copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, Ethiopic, Slavonian, 
Armenian, Georgian, and even the two Egyptian Versions ; for, 
though “firstborn” is not expressed in these, their reading 
indicates that the word is a part of the genuine text. Then, as 
to patristic testimony, that is overwhelmingly conclusive, — not 
less than nineteen or twenty of the Fathers, from the second 
century downward, testifying in support of the common read-_ 
ing. Yet Prebendary Humphry says, “There is but little 
manuscript authority for the reading which the A. V. here. 
follows.” 1 If by “authority” he means evidence, we know 
not what more evidence one could reasonably ask for, whether 
from manuscripts or from other sources, than we have in proof 
of the genuineness of this reading. The advocates of the 
brevior lectio appear to consider Griesbach’s canon, the testi- 
mony of three uncials, and a surmise as evidence outweighing 
everything else. 

But just here it may be well, in passing, to reply to a query 
which may have arisen in the minds of some. And that is, 
Why should any one have omitted these words when they were 
known to exist in Luke? In other words, How is it that passages 
like this and xi. 19, for example, could have been changed in 
Matthew, while corresponding passages in one or more of the 
other Gospels were left unchanged, and their readings con- 
tinued unquestioned, or all but unquestioned? The query is a 


eee 


1 Commentary on the Revised Version. 
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fair one. But it is based upon a false assumption. And it is 
to this that the whole trouble with the querist is due. We 
cannot assume that those who are supposed to have made 
the alteration really knew that similar language existed else- 
where. The presumption is rather that they were o¢ aware of 
it. These alterations were made at a very early date, — very 
soon after the apostles’ days. As Dr. Hort says, a transcrip- 
tion including a “ tolerably free modification of language and 
even rearrangement of material . . . was carried on during the 
earliest centuries.” * At that time, however, the Gospels were 
not bound up in one volume, but were written each on a sep- 
arate parchment or collection of parchments. These were, 
moreover, expensive, and not easy of attainment. So that, 
during the first two or two and a half centuries after Christ’s 
death, comparatively few persons, at the most, owned copies 
of any portion of the New Testament, and fewer still, copies 
of the whole. One might be able to become the possessor of 
one of the Gospels, or at most, though rarely, of two of 
them, and possibly of one or more of the other books of the 
New Testament, without knowing what the rest of the books 
really contained ; for the making up of the canon of the New 
Testament was a slow and progressive work. So that it is not 
to be wondered at in the least that alterations should have 
crept into one and not into the other of two passages in 
different Gospels, which were originally precisely or almost 
precisely alike. Compare Matt. vii. 25 and Luke vi. 48. 


iv. 24. 
Rec. T. kal S8atpovrLopévous — and those which were possessed with 


devils. 
Rev. T. SatpoviLopévovs — possessed with devils. 


The omission of xaé here is hardly warranted. It is attested 
only by B, C first hand, two cursives, and the Memphitic Ver- 





1 Introduction to Greek N. T., p. 7- 
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sion. It is true, Eusebius also omits the conjunction in quot- 
ing the passage; but this he might easily have done without 
being sustained by his copy of the Gospel. The presence of 
“and” is demanded by f¥, C second hand, D, E, K, ag We 
T, Il, the great majority of the cursives, and all the old versions 
except the Memphitic, the generally faithful ally of the Vatican 
Codex in its peculiar readings, —a weight of evidence too 
great to be set aside by the scanty testimony favoring the 
omission of the conjunction. The word is by no means super- 
fluous, as some early copyist seems to have regarded it. It 
properly means “even” here, emphasizing demoniacs, epilep- 
tics, and paralytics, as among those previously mentioned as 
“ sick, afflicted with various dzseases and ¢orments.” 


Vv. 4. 


Against this verse stands a marginal note informing the 
reader that “some ancient authorities transpose verses 4 and 
5.” These “authorities” are D, 33, the Curetonian Syriac, 
the Latin Vulgate, and most of the Old Latin Versions, to- 
gether with the more or less doubtful testimony of Clement 
of Alexandria, Ammonius of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Basil, Hilary, Jerome, and possibly other 
Latin Fathers, — witnesses many of them noted for certain 
corruptions and variations peculiar to the Codex Bezee and its 
allies. The change, thus insufficiently supported, is evidently 
due to the notion that the “meek” would more naturally be 
spoken of than those “that mourn” after the “ poor in spirit.” 
It is hard to conceive why a marginal note of this kind should 
be deemed necessary, unless it was because certain modern 
editors have adopted, and attempted to defend, this reversed 
order. 
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Mah. xS: 


Rec. T. et ph BAnOrvar eEw Kal karamareto-Oar— but to be cast out 
and to be trodden under foot. 

Rey, T. et py BAnPev Ew katrarareterOat — but to be cast out and 
trodden under foot. 


The Revisers’ text, which, literally rendered, would read, 
“ except, when cast out, to be trodden under foot,” is attested 
by &, B, C, 1, 33, a single manuscript of the Philoxenian Syriac 
Version, and a quotation from Origen. It has every appear- 
ance of being an attempted improvement upon the simple, 
unaffected statement of Jesus as recorded by the evangelist. 
All the other uncials, cursives, versions, and Fathers are united 
in supporting the common reading. Any one can easily see, 
therefore, which form of the Greek has the preponderance of 
testimony in its favor. In meaning, there is substantially no 
difference between the two ; it is only a difference in the mode 
of expressing the thought. As the Revisers themselves admit 
by adhering to the old rendering, there was no need of their 
changing the original. Their task was not the revision of the 
Greek Testament. Still, they have done nothing more here 
than in hundreds of other places. And yet we are assured in 
their Preface that in cases in which “the English rendering 
[in the A. V.] was considered to represent correctly either 
of two competing readings in the Greek,” “the question of 
the text was usually not raised.” We find by an examination 
of Luke’s Gospel that in that book alone it was thus unneces- 
sarily “raised,” and decided against the Received Text, not 
less than 375 times, or more than forty-seven per cent of the 
whole number of times that changes from that Text were intro- 
duced. If this book is a fair criterion by which to judge of 
the number of the changes that have been made throughout 
the volume which in no way have affected the English Version, 
and we know no reason why it should not be, ene is tempted 
to suspect that there is an error of some kind, either typo- 
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graphical or other, in the statement that “ then the question 
of the text was usually not raised.” 


Vv. 22. 


Here the Revisers read, “ Every one who is angry with his 
brother shall be in danger of the judgement.” Against the 
word “brother ” they have the marginal note, ‘‘ Many ancient 
authorities insert without cause.” If 6 dpy€duevos, “he that 
is angry,” were equivalent in meaning to “he that hateth,” 
there would of course be no need of the word ei«y, “ without 
cause.” But épyiZeoba is a word of very different meaning. 
So far from denoting the cherishing of enmity, it expresses, 
like its root épy7, “anger,” a feeling perfectly compatible with 
a holy, sinless frame of mind. Thus Jesus himself is said 
(Mark iii. 5) to have looked around on the Pharisees per’ 
épyis, “with anger,” being grieved at their hardness of heart. 
Again, the Apostle Paul, in Eph. iv. 26, says, dépyi€ec6e, “be 
angry,” though he immediately adds “yet sin not.” ‘There is, 
therefore, a holy anger as well as one that is sinful; the former 
awakened by a just provocation, being a righteous indignation, 
while the latter is without just ground, and is to be condemned. 
’Opyi€eoOa: in the passive means to be provoked or aroused to 
anger, to be angered or offended. Here, in the middle voice, 
it is to be angry in the sense of suffering one’s self to be pro- 
voked or excited to wrath. This may be either justifiably or 
unjustifiably, for good reasons or without cause. Then we 
need to note the connection: “‘ Ye have heard that it was said 
to the ancients, Thou shalt not commit murder; and, whoso- 
ever committeth murder shall be lable to punishment (that 
is, from men). Now JZ say unto you, whosoever zs angry, or 
suffers himself to be offended or become incensed, with his 
brother [without cause, without just provocation] shall be 
liable to punishment” (that is, from God). He looks at the 
heart and judges accordingly. Now if we give to épyfomevos 
the stronger ‘sense of cherishing angry feelings or harboring a 
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wrathful, malicious purpose, of course the bracketed words are 
not only superfluous, but altogether inappropriate. But this is 
a sense which the word hardly admits. Taking it in its proper 
signification of being provoked to anger, or of suffering one’s 
self to be offended, the bracketed phrase is both appropriate 
and necessary. ix seems to have been stricken out of the 
text under a misapprehension of the true meaning of épylo- 
pevos. Its absence from the text is supported only by , B, 
two cursives, the Ethiopic, Latin Vulgate, and of course Frank- 
ish and Anglo-Saxon Versions, and Origen twice. Neither 
Justin Martyr, nor Ptolemzus, nor Irenzeus, nor Tertullian, 
admits the correctness of this reading, though they have all 
been adduced in support of it. Its presence as a necessary 
part of the text is attested by all the other extant witnesses, 
namely, D, E, .K, L, M,S, U, V, I, A, Il, 1; 33, and.all but 
- two other cursives, all the Syriac and Old Latin copies, the 
Memphitic, Armenian, Gothic, and other Versions; not only 
by Irenzus, Eusebius, and Cyprian, but by Pseudo-Justin, 
Origen himself, the Apostolic Constitutions, Basil again and 
again, Gregory of Nyssa very explicitly, Epiphanius, Ephraem 
Syrus, Isidore, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Chrysostom repeatedly, 
Cyril, Theodoret, Hilary, Lucifer, Salvian, Philastrius, Augus- 
tine, Jerome, John of Damascus, Euthymius, Theophylact, and 
others, —‘‘the later authorities uniting with Codex D and its 
associates against the two oldest manuscripts extant.” With 
such a cloud of witnesses testifying to the acknowledged gen- 
uineness of eixy, it is hard to believe that the Sinaitic and 
Vatican manuscripts, which are often united in the wrong, are 
to be depended upon and followed here, when we see that the 
connection does not call for the omission of the word without 
putting a strained and unjustifiable interpretation upon dpy.go- 
pevos. The false reading of these manuscripts was evidently 
confined within comparatively narrow limits, and soon disap- 
peared, the offensive word being everywhere recognized as 
genuine. 
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V. 25. 


Against this verse appears the note, “Some ancient authori- 
ties omit deliver thee”; that is, the second time the words 
occur. The same might be said of hundreds of expressions in 
other places not thus noted, but as worthy of note as this. The 
words appear to have been omitted with a view to freeing the 
sentence from a seemingly unnecessary repetition, — a common 
occurrence in B, which is distinguished for its “ dignified con- 
ciseness,” as Bishop Ellicott calls it. The omission is attested 
only by the Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts, four cursives 
(one of these second hand), one copy of the Old Latin, the 
Ethiopic, and Armenian Versions, Chrysostom, and the two 
Latin Fathers, Arnobius and Hilary. It was hardly worth the 
while to notice the circumstance in such a way; and the only 
apparent reason for so doing is the fact that Lachmann, Tisch- 
endorf, and Westcott and Hort omit the words. 


Vv. 30. 

Rec. T. 6Aov 76 capa cov BAnOy els yéevav — thy whole body should 
be cast into hell. 

Rev. T. 6dov Td cGpd cov els yéevav améA0q —thy whole body go 
into hell. 

If the revised reading déA0y appeared only here among the 
manuscripts, it might be safe to infer that it was merely the 
result of an attempt to introduce variety of expression. But, 
as the same reading is given by a smaller number of docu- 
ments, without any change in the order of the words, in the 
préceding verse, it is safer to regard it as originally an endeavor 
to avoid the harsher word BAn97. In verse 29, Codex D, the 
Curetonian Syriac and Memphitic Versions, and six copies of 
the Old Latin read “should go” in place of “should be cast.” 
This is not considered by modern editors evidence ‘sufficient 
for setting aside the latter reading in that verse. But, when 
those witnesses are re-enforced, as they are in this verse, by 
&, B, a few cursives, the Vulgate, Origen, Lucifer, and others, 
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with an altered arrangement of the words, apparently with a 
view to breaking up the sameness of Jesus’ language, the evi- 
dence seems to be too strong to be withstood! And yet it is 
the same false reading here as there, — adopted, too, in the 
face of one of the most obvious facts in reference to New- 
Testament readings ; namely, that Jesus was not in the habit 
of varying his language for the mere sake of variety. On the 
contrary, his discourses, parables, and conversations generally 
are distinguished for the sameness of the phraseology in which 
identical thoughts are expressed. (Compare Note on xxiii. 
19.) Ina word, dréAGy is no more deserving of a place here 
than in verse 29. BAn6¥ is sufficiently attested as the true 
reading by E, G, K, L, M, S, U, V, TI, A, II, the great majority 
of the cursives, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, one copy 
of the Old Latin, the Armenian, and Chrysostom ; to which we 
should probably be able to add A and C if their testimony 
were not lost. 


Vv. 37. 


Another needless note is appended here, namely: “Some 
ancient authorities read But your speech shall be,” instead of 
“ But let your speech be.” In other words, B and a single 
cursive, bearing the date of 1199, read éoras in place of éorw, 
—a reading that is doubtless due to a clerical blunder in 
writing o for w. The reading is also found in Eusebius’ 
Demonstratio Evangehca. This is all the “authority” there 
is for it. It is, plainly enough, a false reading; though, on 
account of its appearance in the Vatican manuscript, Westcott 
and Hort give it a place in their margin. 


vi. 8. 


In the place of “ your Father knoweth,” another marginal 
note says, “Some ancient authorities read God your Father 
knoweth.”” This, however, is a transparent gloss, designed 
to prevent the ignorant reader from making a wrong applica- 
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tion of the term “your Father,” and found only in the 
Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts, and in the Thebaic Version, 
the ally of B in several of its peculiar and evidently false read- 
ings, such as Acts xxvii. 37, “about seventy-six” for “ two 
hundred and seventy-six’; Rom. xiii. 13, “ strifes and jeal- 
ousies” for “ strife and jealousy”; Heb. iii. 2, “in his house ” 
for “all in his house” ; 1 John. ii. 14, “ the word abideth in you” 
for “the word of God abideth in you.” It seems really un- 
wise to place such notes before the reader, who generally has 
no knowledge, or means of obtaining a knowledge, of the facts 
in the case, and who is naturally led by them to suppose that 
these readings may be genuine, though the evidence of their 
genuineness was not sufficient to induce the Revisers to insert 
them in the text. If the reader only understood that most 
of these readings are rejected readings, and deliberately re- 
jected because considered false, they might not do any harm. 
But then the question might very naturally arise, If they are 
false readings, why place them in the margin at all? or, Why 
not fill the margin with other rejected and false readings as 
well? 


vi. 13. 


In regard to the doxology, which the Revisers have thrown 
out of the Text, we prefer quoting the language of Dr. Scrivener 
to giving any comments of our own, beyond a few introductory 
words. The oldest known copy of the Greek Testament in 
which the doxology appears is &, a sixth-century manuscript, 
of the same date as D, or possibly a little earlier. It is a man- 
uscript that agrees with A, C, A, II, 1, 33, etc. more fully than 
with & or B. The recently discovered Zeaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, which some consider as dating back to the beginning 
of the second century, has this partial presentation of the 
doxology: “ For thine is the power, and the glory for ever.” 
But the omission of the words “the kingdom, and ” is not to 
be wondered at ; for, in its other quotations of Scripture, Zhe 
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Teaching is far from. being verbally correct. -Even-in giving 
the Lord’s Prayer it has éy ro ovpave for éy rots ovpavols, and 
thy dpernv for a dpetdyjuara, and the ddieuey of the Received 
Text in place of the Revisers’ édyxapev. Its quotations seem 
to have been largely, if not wholly, made from memory ; and, 
if so made, the difference should not be a matter of surprise at 
all. The presence, however, of as much of the doxology as 
there is in a document like this, dating back to the beginning 
or even to the middle of the second century, is a strong testi- 
mony in its favor. But we turn to Dr. Scrivener, who is known 
to be one of the most learned, candid, and trustworthy of text- 
ual critics. He says: “It is right to say that I can no longer 
regard this doxology as certainly an integral part of S. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel; but (notwithstanding its rejection by Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort) I am not 
yet absolutely convinced of its spuriousness. It is wanting in . 
the oldest uncials extant, &%, B, D, Z; and, since A, C, P, 
(whose general character would lead us to look for support to 
the Received Text in such a case) are unfortunately deficient 
here, the burden of the defence is thrown on & and the later 
uncials, E, G, K, L, M, S, U, V, A, If (Aza¢ T), whereof L is 
conspicuous for usually siding with B. Of the cursives, only 
jive. are known to omit the clause, 1, 17 (has dunv), 118, 130, 
209 ; but 566 or h** (and as it would seem some others) has 
it obelized in the margin, while the scholia in certain other 
copies indicate that it is doubtful; even 33 contains it, 69 
being defective, while 157, 225, 418 add to ddéa, rod rarpds Kat 
Tov viod Kal TOU ayiov rvevwatos, but 422 Tod zps only. Versions 
have much influence on such a question. It is therefore 
important to notice that it is found in all the four Syriac (Cure- 
ton’s omitting kai 7 dvvayis, and some editions of the Peshito 
dunv, which is in a¢ Zeas¢ one manuscript), the Thebaic (omit- 
ting kal 47 d0fa), the Ethiopic, Armenian, Gothic, Slavonic, 
Georgian, Erpenius’ Arabic, the Persic of the Polyglot from 
Pococke’s manuscript, the margin of some Memphitic codices, 
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the Old Latin 2 (quoniam est tibi virtus in seecula seeculorum), 
J, g} (omitting amen), g. The doxology is not found in most 
Memphitic (but in the margin of Hunt. 17 or Bp. Lightfoot’s 
Cod. 1) and Arabic manuscripts or editions, in Wheelocke’s 
Persic, in the Old Latin a, 4, ¢, f', g*, #, 4 in the Vulgate or 
its satellites the Anglo-Saxon and Frankish. (The Clementine 
Vulgate and Saxon add Amen.) Its absence from the Latin 
avowedly caused the editors of the Complutensian N. T. to 
pass it over, though it was found in their Greek copies. The 
earliest Latin Fathers naturally did not cite what the Latin 
Codices for the most part do not contain. Among the Greeks 
it is met with in Isidore of Pelusium (a.D. 412), and in the 
Pseudo-Apostolic Constitutions, probably of the fourth century. 
Soon afterwards Chrysostom comments upon it without show- 
ing the least consciousness that its authenticity was disputed. 
The silence of earlier writers, as Origen and Cyril of Jerusalem, 
especially when expounding the Lord’s Prayer, may be partly 
accounted for on the supposition that the doxology was regarded 
not so much a portion of the Prayer itself, as a hymn of praise 
annexed to it; yet this fact is somewhat unfavorable to its 
genuineness, and would be fatal unless we knew the precarious- 
ness of any argument derived from such silence. The Fathers 
are constantly overlooking the most obvious citations from 
Scripture, even where we should expect them most, although, 
as we learn from other passages in their writings, they were 
perfectly familiar with them. Internal evidence is not unevenly 
balanced: it is probable that the doxology was interpolated 
from the Liturgies, and the variation of reading renders this 
all the more likely ; it is just as likely that it was cast out of 
S. Matthew’s Gospel to bring it into harmony with S. Luke 
xi. 4. I cannot concede to Scholz that it is in interruption of 
the context ; for then the whole of verse 13 would have to be 
cancelled (a remedy which no one proposes), and not merely 
this concluding part of it. 

“Tt is vain to dissemble the pressure of the adverse case, 
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though it ought not to be looked upon as conclusive. The 
Syriac and Thebaic Versions bring up the existence of the dox- 
ology to the second century; Isidore, Chrysostom, and per- 
haps others, attest for it in the fourth; then come the Latin 
codices /, g', 2, g, the Gothic, the Armenian, the Ethiopic, and, 
lastly, Codex & of the sixth century, and the whole flood-tide of 
Greek manuscripts from the eighth century downwards, includ- 
ing even L, 33. Perhaps it is not very wise to complain about 
what we cannot have; yet those who are persuaded from the 
well ascertained affinities subsisting between them, that A, C, 
P, or, at least, two out of the three, would have preserved a 
reading sanctioned by the Peshito, by codices 4, 4, by Chrysos- 
tom, and by nearly all the later documents, may be excused 
for regarding the indictment brought against the last clause of 
the Lord’s Prayer as hitherto unproven.” } 

One word more. A more appropriate or Christlike conclu- 
sion for this prayer seems hardly possible. It embraces in 
brief the reasons or grounds on which the preceding petitions 
are based. “ For thine is the kingdom” on behalf of which 
and in reference to which these requests are made; “ thine is 
the power”’ to answer and make efficient these requests; “and 
thine the glory” in their being answered. This very fact of 
itself is, to us, strong internal evidence of its genuineness ; 
while it is by no means improbable that some early transcriber, 
failing to see its appropriateness, or possibly even regarding it 
a cumbersome addition, and not finding it appended to Luke 
xi. 4, omitted it from the text. He may possibly, too, have 
placed it in the margin, as a reading, in his view, more or less 
if not altcgether questionable. This would readily explain its 
absence from some, if not its partial preservation in other, 


manuscripts. 





1 Jntroduction, pp. 569-571. 
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vii. 13. 

Against this verse stands the note, “Some ancient authorities 
omit is the gate.” The same note might also have been placed 
opposite the next verse. The “authorities” for the omission 
here are & first hand, six copies of the Old Latin Version, one 
of the Vulgate, Origen, who supports the accepted reading also, 
Clement of Alexandria, Naassenus, Eusebius, Cyprian, Lucifer, 
and possibly one or two others ; and for the omission in verse 
14, are three cursives, 113, 182 first hand, 570, four copies of 
the Old Latin Version, and about the same list of patristic 
writers as just cited. To show how little attention should be 
given to this testimony, and how utterly undeserving of note 
the rejected reading is, we give the language of one of these 
witnesses — Naassenus: “The Saviour explicitly says, Because 
narrow and straightened is the way that leadeth unto life, and 
few are they cicepydpevor cis that enter into it; but wide and 
broad is the way that leadeth unto destruction, and many are 
they dvepyopevor that go through by it,” misquoting as well as 
reversing the order of the clauses. The quotation seems to 
have been given from memory. 


Viii. 9. 

The marginal note here says, “Some ancient authorities 
insert se¢; as in Luke vii. 8,”—reading “I am a man set 
under authority.” This addition is attested by &, B, the cur- 
sives 4, 238, 421, 543, most copies of the Old Latin, the Vul- 
gate, Chrysostom, Hilary, and other Fathers of later date. In 
passing judgment on the genuineness or want of genuineness 
of this word, we need to bear in mind that the verse is a part, 
not of the writer’s own language, but of a report he is giving 
of. what some one else has said..-And just here the language 
of Dr. Roberts, penned with reference to “the similarities and 
the diversities which exist between the first three evangelists,” 
is exceedingly pertinent, and embodies what seems to be the 
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truth on this point. He says: “It is to be observed that it 
is in their statements of what was said [by others] that the 
authors of the Gospels mostly agree, while they vary in their 
descriptions of the attending circumstances. This is exactly 
what happens on every like occasion. The reporters who give 
an account of a public meeting will harmonize, word for word, 
throughout many consecutive sentences, as to the matter which 
was spoken, while they will inevitably differ as to the descrip- 
tions which they give of the scene, or of the individuals present. 
Here, then, we seem to have found a sufficiently simple and 
satisfactory explanation of those features, alike of harmony and 
diversity, presented by the first three Gospels. They agree so 
strikingly, because they are faithful reports of what was said ; 
they differ so naturally, because they are the productions of 
three different men, who wrote independently of one another. 
. . + [The centurion, like] Christ, spoke in the same language 
in which the evangelists have reported his words. As a matter 
of course, therefore, they could not but verbally agree in the 
reports which they furnished.” * These words of the centurion, 
like many of the sayings of Jesus, were doubtless familiar to 
the evangelists and the apostles generally, having been in all 
probability repeated again and again among themselves, and 
treasured in their memories in the same form. So that we 
ought to be prepared to find his utterances, like the language 
attributed to Jesus and others, agreeing word for word as 
reported by different evangelists. And, where the agreement 
continues through a considerable number of words as here, the 
omission or the variation in form or position of a single word 
should be regarded as the work of the copyist rather than of 
the original writer, when such omission or variation changes in 
any manner the meaning or the construction, and documentary 
testimony is not overwhelmingly against it. Now B is not 
often found erring by adding to the text; its habit is rather to 





1 Old Testament Revision, p. 198. 
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abbreviate. And, inasmuch as the rest of this verse of more 
than average length — consisting of thirty words — corresponds 
in every other respect with Luke’s report of the centurion’s 
reply, we cannot but conclude that raccdpevos, “set,” is a part 
of the genuine text. Documentary evidence is by no means 
decisively against it, as it is, for example, against iajro, “let 
— be healed,” for ia@jcero, “ will be healed,” in Luke vii. 7 — 
a reading attested by only B and L, though adopted by West- 
cott and Hort through their partiality for B. The meaning, 
however, is the same whether we read “a man under authority ” 
or “a man set under authority.”” The question is one that 
relates merely to textual correctness. 


Viii. ro. 

Here we find the marginal note, ‘ Many ancient authorities 
read With no man in Israel have I found so great faith.” 
That is, this reading is found in the Vatican manuscript, the 
two cursives 4 and 22, three or four copies of the Old Latin 
Version, one of the Vulgate, the Memphitic, Thebaic, Ethiopic, 
Curetonian Syriac, and in the margin of the Philoxenian Syriac, 
as well as in Augustine and other Latin Fathers; while the 
three cursives 1, 118 first hand, and 209, omitting “in Israel,” 
read simply, “ with no one have I found so great faith.” The 
change — for it is an obvious change, of the nature of a gloss 
— was introduced to obviate what was thought to be an ambi- 
guity in the expression “in Israel,” — some impertinent scho- 
liast or scribe fearing the Saviour might be understood to mean 
“ Not even in Israel (7.e. in Jacob) edpov did J find so great 
faith.”” The same gloss may be found at Luke vii. 9, in more 
than half a dozen copies of the Old Latin Version and in the 
Ethiopic Version. But neither there nor here does it deserve 
any notice whatever, though it is adopted in this verse by 
Lachmann and, as a matter of course, by Westcott and Hort. 
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Vili. 23. 
Rec. T. els 6 wAotovw—ina ship. (Literally, “in the boat.”) 
Rey. T. els mAotov — in a boat. 


The rejection of +6 by the Revisers, though called for by the 
sixth-century corrector of the Sinaitic Codex, B, C, and a num- 
ber of cursives, is not supported by the weightier documentary 
evidence of §¥ first hand, and again of the earlier seventh-cen- 
tury corrector amending the work of the sixth-century correc- 
tor, E, G, K, L, M, 8, U, V, X, T, A, II, the majority of the 
cursives, and Chrysostom’s quotation ; substantiated as it is by 
internal evidence. Jesus had just given orders —verse 18 — 
about going to the other side of the lake. The evangelist, 
referring to the boat that the Saviour had called for, as a 
matter of course inserted the article. This, however, appears 
to have been dropped (from B, C, etc.), either because its force 
was not perceived, or to make the reading correspond with 
that in Luke viii. 22, where no article is needed, as no boat had 
previously been alluded to. 


viii. 28. 
Rec. T. trav Tepyernvav — of the Gergesenes. 
Rey. T. trav Tasapnvev — of the Gadarenes. 


There is nothing in the whole range of New-Testament text- 
ual criticism in which there is more confusion and liability to 
error than in the spelling of proper names. If a name is in 
the least degree unusual or unfamiliar, it is almost sure to be 
presented in two or more forms. Nor need we wonder at it 
when we consider that the copyists were frequently ignorant 
persons, giving in their work many indications of both igno- 
rance and want of care. We have already seen how it is with 
“Asa” and “Amon” in the first chapter of this Gospel. 
There are other names in that same chapter in a similar 
condition of cacography among the manuscripts, even the best 


of them. 
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- We have here three different words or forms of words given 
as the name of the people to whose country Jesus had come, 
— “Gergesenes,” A. V.; “ Gadarenes,” R. V.; and “ Geras- 
enes,” Lat. Versions. In addition to these, the Sinaitic man- 
uscript, first hand, reads “ Gazarenes”; while the Codex 
Sangallensis (A) has “ Garadenes.” Some of these variations 
are simply clerical blunders, or possibly preferences ; as “‘ Gara- 
denes”’ or “ Gazarenes” for “ Gadarenes.” But others can 
hardly be so considered ; and it is difficult oftentimes, in fact 
impossible sometimes, to decide from mere documentary evi- 
dence which is the correct form. Nor can we in this matter 
always trust our oldest known manuscripts. These are by no 
means always in agreement; and sometimes they are widely 
astray, as the reader will have abundant occasion to see before 
he reaches the close of these volumes. 

But let us look at the testimony of the manuscripts in regard 
to the name in the verse before us. In support of the reading 
“ Gergesenes,” we have the Sinaitic Codex as amended by its 
earlier. seventh-century corrector, C amended by its second 
corrector, E, K, L, S, U, V, X, II, nearly all the cursives, the 
Memphitic, Gothic, Armenian, and Ethiopic Versions, and 
Origen, — the oldest of these witnesses being the Memphitic 
Version, of the second century. The margin of the Philoxenian 
Syriac Version testifies to both “ Gergesenes ” and “‘ Gerasenes.”” 
— In attestation of “ Gadarenes,” we have B, C first hand, M, 
also § first hand, and A (if we consider their modes of spelling 
as the consequence of preference or mere clerical error), about 
sixteen cursives, the Peshito Syriac, the text of the Philoxenian 
Syriac, the Persic Versions, Epiphanius, one catena, and “a 
few” copies in the hands of Origen. The oldest testimony in 
favor of this reading reaches back also to the second century. 
It is the reading adopted by Tregelles, Tischendorf, Alford, and 
Westcott and Hort. — “ Gerasenes” is the reading attested by 
the Thebaic Version, all copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, 
Frankish, and Anglo-Saxon Versions. and by the Latin Fathers 
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generally. It is adopted by Lachmann as the true reading, 
and preferred by Griesbach. Yet it is not supported by a sin- 
gle known Greek manuscript. We may therefore safely set it 
aside as not being the genuine reading here. This name, — 
“* Gerasenes,” — for which the attestation is so strong in Mark 
vy. 1 and Luke viii. 26, 37, instead of denoting the people of 
Gerasa in Persea opposite Samaria, as Origen and others sup- 
pose, is only another form for “ Gergesenes.” The name Ger- 
gesa, among the Arabs of the present day, is pronounced Kersa, 
Geresa, or Gerasa.!_ It was probably so called by many in the 
time of Christ, while others, like the Galilean Jews, who spoke 
a slightly different dialect, gave utterance to the guttural sound 
represented by “g” in the middle of the word. Both Mark 
and Luke may have given the preference to the shorter and 
smoother form of the word. At any rate, “ Gerasenes”’ must 
be considered as only a clipping down of the harsher and prob- 
ably less familiar “Gergesenes,” while it is really the same 
name, and denotes the same people. This will readily account 
for what is only a seeming discrepancy between these two 
names among the various manuscripts and versions. But here, 
in Matthew, the question lies between ‘“Gergesenes ” and 
« Gadarenes.” — In the time of Christ, Gadara was the capital 
‘of Persea, situated near the south bank of the Hieromax, the 
present Jermuk (or Yarmouk), and several miles southeast of 
the outlet of the sea of Galilee. In order that Christ, by cross- 
ing over to the east side of the sea, should “come into the 
country of the Gadarenes,” we must suppose that the territory 
that in some way belonged to them lay in part north of the 
Hieromax, and extended several miles to the northwest of the 
city, reaching some little distance along the southeastern and 
eastern shore of the sea, ‘over against Galilee,” as Luke ex- 
presses it. Otherwise Jesus, in crossing over from Capernaum, 
would not have found himself in their country. But we have 





1 See The Land and the Book, by W. M. Thomson, D.D., Vol. ii., p. 37- 
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no reason to believe that the country of the Gadarenes extended 
beyond the immediate vicinity of the city itself. It seems, how- 
ever, that there was a city very near where Jesus and his disci- 
ples landed ; for we read (verse 34) that “ the whole city came 
out to meet Jesus.” Luke says (viii. 27) that, on his arrival, 
when he stepped forth upon the land, “there met him ous of 
the city a certain man,” etc. These statements indicate that the 
city, whatever its name may have been, was near by. This 
could not therefore have been Gadara; for that was several 
miles away. And, if it was not Gadara, it is not at all probable 
that the people would have been called Gadarenes. The place 
of Jesus’ landing would naturally be spoken of as the country 
of the people who lived there, — especially as they turned out 
en masse in their wonderment to see him. And the people who 
lived there would naturally be designated by the name of their 
own place of residence, not by the name of some other city. 
It is not to be supposed that Matthew, who was with Jesus for 
two years, more or less, to say nothing of his previous life, and 
who was probably with him on this occasion, and was well 
acquainted with all this region, did not know what the name of 
the city or the people was, or where Gadara was. Theophylact, 
commenting on Mark v. 1, says : “the most correct copies have 
the country of the Gergesenes.” It is true, he says this of Mark’s 
text. But, if this is the correct reading in Mark, we cannot 
suppose that Matthew made a mistake, and wrote another 
name instead ; for both are speaking of the same occurrence, 
and both well knew where and in whose country it occurred. 
It is far more probable that some early scribe, who knew of no 
such place as Gergesa, but to whom Gadara as a city of Perzea 
was well known, should have erred in supposing that Matthew’s 
word was “Gadarenes” instead of “ Gergesenes,” and so wrote 
it, — especially as there is some resemblance between the two 
words, and the location of Gadara might easily have led to such 
a conclusion. Origen, commenting on this name, speaks as if 
most of the copies in his possession read “ Gerasenes,” a read- 
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ing found in Matthew in no extant Greek manuscript. In a few 
copies he finds “ Gadarenes”’; while it is implied that other 
copies in his possession read “ Gergesenes.’”’ He says: “The 
incident concerning the swine that were precipitated by the 
demons is recorded to have happened in the country of the 
Gerasenes. But Gerasa is a city of Arabia, situated near no 
sea or lake ; and the evangelists, men possessed of a painstak- 
ing knowledge of localities about Judzea, would not have stated 
so obvious and easily disproved a falsehood. But then we find 
in a few copies, ‘into the country of the Gadarenes.’ As to 
this, it must be said that Gadara is indeed a city of Judea, 
about which are famous warm baths ; but there is nothing like 
a lake or a sea bordered with precipitous banks there. But 
Gergesa, whence the word ‘Gergesenes,’ is an ancient city 
near the lake of Tiberias, as it is now called, near which is a 
precipitous steep bordering on the lake, from which they say 
the swine were cast down by the demons.” — On John i. 28. 
Amidst the conflicting testimonies of the old manuscripts, 
we turn to Dr. Thomson’s work, Zhe Zand and the Book ; 
and, as we read, we cannot but feel that the facts thus laid 
before us ought to be allowed to decide the question. He 
says (the italics are his) : “ Our first point is that the miracle 
could not have occurred at Gadara. It is certain, from all the 
accounts we have of it, that the place was near the shore of 
the lake. Mark says that when he came out of the ship zmme- 
diately there met him a man, etc. With this precise statement 
the tenor of all the narratives coincides, and therefore we must 
find a locality directly on the shore, and every place must be 
rejected that is not consistent with this ascertained fact. Again, 
the city itself, as well as the country of the Gergesenes, was at 
the shore of the lake. All the accounts imply this fact. Lastly, 
there was a steep mountain so near at hand that the herd of 
swine, rushing down it, were precipitated into the lake. Now 
Gadara does not meet any one of these necessary conditions. 
I take for granted, what I believe to be true, that Um Keis 
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marks the site of Gadara; and it was, therefore, about three 
hours to the south of the extreme shore of the lake in that 
direction. There is first a broad plain from Khurbet Samra to 
the Jermuk, then the vast gorge of this river, and after it an 
ascent for an hour and a half to Um Kelis. No one, I think, 
will maintain that this meets the requirements of the sacred 
narratives, but is in irreconcilable contradiction to them. It 
is true that a celebrated traveller, from his lofty standpoint at 
Um Kelis, overlooks all intervening obstacles, and makes the 
swine rush headlong into the lake from beneath his very feet. 
But to do this in fact (and the evangelists deal only in plain 
facts), they must have run down the mountain for an hour and 
a half, forded the deep Jermuk, quite as formidable as the 
Jordan itself, ascended its northern bank, and raced across 
a level plain several miles before they could reach the nearest 
margin of the lake, a feat which no herd of swine would be 
likely to achieve, even though they were ‘possessed.’ The 
site of the miracle, therefore, was not at Gadara. ‘This is an 
important result. Nor was it in the country of the Gadarenes, 
because that country lay south of the great river Jermuk ; and 
besides, if the territory of that city did at any time reach to the 
south end of the lake, there is no mountain there above it 
adapted to the conditions of the miracle ; and, further, zhe city 
itself where it was wrought was evidently on the shore. There 
we must find it, whatever be its name. And in this Gersa or 
Kersa we have a position which fulfils every requirement of 
the narratives, and with a name so near to that in Matthew, as 
to be in itself a strong corroboration of the truth of this identi- 
fication. It is within a few rods of the shore, and an immense 
mountain rises directly above it, in which are ancient tombs, 
out of some of which the two men possessed of the devils may 
have issued to meet Jesus. The lake is so near the base of the 
mountain that the swine, rushing madly down it, could not 
stop, but would be hurried on into the water and drowned. 
The place is one which our Lord would be likely to visit, 
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having Capernaum in full view to the north, and Galilee ‘ over 
against it,’ as Luke says it was. The ame, however, pro- 
nounced by Bedawin Arabs is so similar to Gergesa, that, to 
my inquiries for this place, they invariably said that it was at 
Kersa ; and they insisted that they were identical. I have an 
abiding conviction that Matthew wrote the name correctly ; 
z.e. Gergesenes. He was from this region, and personally 
knew the localities. . .. Gergesa, or Gerasa, or Kersa, how- 
ever pronounced, was small and unknown, while Gadara was 
a Greek city, celebrated for its temples and theatres, and for 
the warm baths on the Hieromax just below it.... If the 
light shed upon this question by careful topographical exami- 
nations cannot settle it, then must it remain forever unsettled. 
Let any one examine the various readings of these passages, 
and he will despair of ever arriving at a safe probability from 
mere manuscript authority.” ? 


viii. 29. 
Rec. T. Tt hptv cal col, Incot vie rod Ocot ; — What have we to 
do with thee, Jesus thou Son of God? 
Rev. T. Tt jptv kal col, vie rot Ocot; — What have we to do with 
thee, thou Son of God? 


The omission of “ Jesus,” though attested by &, B, C first- 
hand, L, more than twenty cursives, several copies of the Old 
Latin and Vulgate Versions, and the Memphitic Version, and 
seemingly supported by Origen, Eusebius, Cyprian, and Vic- 
torinus, can hardly be accepted as the true reading, inasmuch 
as the report of this outcry, as given by Mark (v. 7) and Luke 
(viii. 28), has Incod, and this reading is strongly vouched for 
by C’s second corrector, E, K, M, S, U, V, X, A, II, most of 
the cursives, the best and greatest number of copies of the Old 
Latin and Vulgate Versions, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, 
and Thebaic Versions, as well as the Gothic, Armenian, and 





1 Vol. ii., pp. 34-37: 
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Ethiopic Versions. It is also given by Eusebius, Chrysostom, 
and others, — affording testimony running back nearly to the 
first century. The omission affords a reading which would 
naturally be given, in preference to the longer one, by B and 
its allies, some of which, notably 1 and 33, omit the word in 
Mark also, while 1, and several others, omit it in Luke as well. 
Nothing, however, is more natural than that the demoniacs 
should have called Jesus by name, as the other evangelists 
represent them to have done; and Matthew, who probably 
heard the outcry, would scarcely have omitted so prominent 
and important a word as this. Moreover, ‘Iycod could hardly 
have been taken from Mark or Luke without the transfer also 
of rod tYiorov, “the most high,” making the whole form of 
address here as there, “ Jesus, thou Son of the most high God.” 
We have no doubt that “Iyood is genuine in Matthew just as 
truly as in the other Gospels. 


iX.45 
Against the word “knowing” — in the clause “ And Jesus 
knowing their thoughts” — stands the marginal note, “ Many 


ancient authorities read seeing,” i.e. dv, “ seeing” or “ per- 
ceiving,” instead of «dds, “knowing.” This use of iSév, as 
referring to mental vision, is not foreign to Matthew, as a ref- 
erence to xxvii. 3 and 24 will show; though the more usual 
word in such a connection is eidés. The former certainly has 
the preponderance of documentary evidence in its support, 
unless the Vatican manuscript outweighs nearly everything else, 
for it is attested by & (A is defective here), €, D, E first 
hand, F, K, L (which generally sides with B where it can), 
M, S, U, V, X, A, II second hand, the majority of the cursives, 
the Old Latin, Vulgate, and Memphitic, and possibly some 
other versions. Eidds is the reading of only B, E second hand, 
M, II first hand, fifty odd cursives, and Chrysostom. The ver- 
sions cannot be relied upon here, for they might give “ per- 
ceiving” or “knowing” as the rendering of idwv as well as of 
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cidus. If the latter were the original word, it is difficult to 
believe that any scribe would have changed it to iv; whereas 
if idov was really Matthew’s word, a copyist might easily have 
considered it an error, or simply preferred eiSés, and substi- 
tuted it instead, especially if he observed it to be the word 
used in xii. 25. The meaning, of course, is the same, which- 
ever word is used. But external, as well as internal, evidence 
calls for the marginal reading as the true one. It is that of the 
Received Text, and is retained, very properly, by Tischendorf, 
Alford, and others. 
ix. 14. 

The “ ancient authorities” that are referred to here as omit- 
ting “oft” are only § first hand, B, and the two cursives, 27, 
71, — testimony hardly sufficient to condemn a reading sup- 
ported by §§ as amended by the earlier seventh-century cor- 
rector, every other uncial (B only excepted), all the cursives 
but two, and all the ancient versions. The omission of the 
word from the four manuscripts from which it is missing, was 
plainly enough due to the belief that its presenee was not nec- 
essary, as it is not found in Mark ii. 18. If the aim had been 
to make Matthew correspond with Luke (v. 33), the word 
employed would not have been zoAAd, “many times,” but 
muxva, “oft,” — the word that was actually inserted by the 
sixth-century corrector of the Sinaitic Codex from Luke v. 33. 

ix. 18. 

Rec. T. a&pxwv éXOdv — there came a certain ruler and. 

Rev. T. aGpxev els €X\0Hv — there came aruler and. [Margin: “Gr. 
one ruler.” | 


The manuscripts and versions present much confusion and 
variation just here. The Sinaitic (second corrector) and Vati- 
can manuscripts read doxwv. els tpoceA Puy, “one (or a) ruler 
came up and.” ‘This reading is adopted by Lachmann and 
preferred by Westcott and Hort. It is supported by four 
copies of the Old Latin (a, 4, ¢, #") and the Vulgate Version. 
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& first hand, 13, 157, and some other cursives together with 
the Thebaic Version read dpywv tpoceAOdv, “a ruler came up 
and.” C’s second corrector, G, L, U, and a large number of 
cursives read dpywv tis mpoceAOuv, “a certain ruler came up 
and.” YT and a number of cursives have dpxwv tis €AOdy, “a 
certain ruler came and”; while other copies read dpyov els 
ciceAOuv, “one (or a) ruler came in and,” or dpxwv tis cioeA Dav, 
“a certain ruler came in and.” The text adopted by the Re- 
visers is that of K, S, V, A, II, about forty cursives, two copies 
of the Old Latin (d,/), the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, 
the Armenian, Ethiopic, and Gothic Versions. But the reading 
that seems to be most clearly the true reading is that adopted 
by Tischendorf and Alford, the reading of % as amended by 
the earlier seventh-century corrector, C, D, E, M, X, more 
than thirty cursives, and given by Basil and Chrysostom, — 
namely, dpxwv eiveA Ody, “a ruler came in and”; z.e. into the 
house of Matthew (verses 9, 10, and Luke v. 29), where the 
circumstances of the preceding verses took place. While “at 
meat’ there, the Pharisees queried why Jesus should eat with 
publicans and sinners. (Verses 10-13.) But “ then,” —7Z.e. 
while they were yet in the house, — John’s disciples came up 
to him and started a question which called fora reply. (The 
record of this occupies the next four verses.) And while he 
was answering them, “ behold, a ruler came im and worshipped 
him,” etc. “And Jesus arose” from the table, etc. (Verse 
19.) The order here given must be accepted as the true order 
of the events recorded ; for Matthew was an eye-witness of what 
he speaks of, and could not but state the facts as they occurred. 
But copyists and correctors of manuscripts, failing to see the 
force of the prepositional prefix eic-, from time to time made 
confusion with Matthew’s words. Some, taking EICEAQWN 
as two words instead of one, considered the prefix as the 
numeral efs, “ one,” — giving the reading adopted by the Re- 
visers. Others, taking a similar view, thought it necessary to 
insert poo between the two, as a prefix for the participle. (So 
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B, etc.) This would remove all doubt as to the meaning. But, 
this not being satisfactory to all, others retained the zpoo-, but 
rejected efs. (SN, etc.) This, however, did not suit every one ; 
hence some, while retaining zpoo-, changed «fs to tis. (C%, 
etc.) Others, rejecting mpoo- but retaining «is-, prefixed tis ; 
and still others made other changes. The reading of the 
Received Text cannot be maintained; it has no uncials to 
support it, and but a few cursives besides the Memphitic Ver- 
sion and one copy of the Old Latin Version. 


ix. 32. 


Rec. T. mpootveyxav aitd avOpwrov kadov Satpov{spevov — they 
brought to him a dumb man possessed with a devil. 

Rev.T. mpoohveykav aite kwpov Sarpovitspevov — there was brought 
to him a dumb man possessed with a devil. 


The omission of dv@pwzrov of course makes no difference in 
the meaning; but it makes less verbose Greek. The same 
difference appears between the two corresponding English 
expressions “a dumb demoniac” and “a dumb demoniacal 
man,” in choosing between which no elegant writer would 
hesitate a moment. Hence the appearance of the more con- 
cise form in &, B, four cursives, the Peshito Syriac, the two 
Egyptian, and Ethiopic Versions. If this had been the orig- 
inal wording, no scribe would ever have been tempted to insert 
dvOpwrov, any more than an English copyist would be to change 
“a dumb demoniac” to “a dumb demoniac man.” This is 
one of those instances in which “the shorter reading” is a 
transparent attempt at improvement on the original, and to be 
rejected as a false reading. And so it is by Tischendorf and 
others. But Lachmann and, of course, Westcott and Hort 
adopt the reading of the Vatican Codex. The change in the 
Revisers’ Text is purely a work of supererogation, the revised 
English text corresponding to these words remaining the same, 
letter for letter, as that of the A. V. 
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xi. 2. 

Rec. T. mépipas 800 tév pabyrav abrod — he sent two of his disciples, 
and. 

Rev. T. méwipas 814. rv padnrdv abrod — he sent by his disciples, and. 

“By his disciples.” This reading is strongly vouched for 
by manuscripts and versions. At the same time, we are far 
from being assured that it is the true reading. It has the 
appearance of having been introduced through an error on the 
part of the translator of the Peshito Syriac Version. In the first 
place, it implies too much. It implies that John sent the great 
body of his disciples, if not all of them. This is the meaning of 
the words “his disciples,” just as we understand the words 
when used of Christ’s disciples in xii. 1, 2, and elsewhere ; 
and as we understand “his brethren,” in xii. 46, and else- 
where: z.e. his disciples as a body ; his brethren, all of them. 
If the reading were “ by some of his disciples,” or if the article 
were omitted, so that it read “ by disciples of his,” it would be 
a plausible reading, indicating a portion only, perhaps not more ~ 
than two or three. But the reading “ by his disciples” is 
unnatural and scarcely possible, to denote only two of them. 

Another thing that militates against this reading is the fact 
that it destroys the force of the phrase ; it renders the words 
altogether useless. For by whom could John, imprisoned as 
he was, send to Jesus but by some of his own disciples? No 
others would be sufficiently interested in his doubts and per- 
plexities, or care enough about him, to go to Jesus on such an 
errand. Besides, he could find no others to whom he could 
entrust such a message with any expectation of receiving a 
faithful answer. Now to say that John sent on this occasion 
“by his disciples” is to say what is not needed. If he sent at 
all, it must have been by some of them, not by Herodians, or 
Jews who were not in sympathy with him, or by anybody else. 
The phrase is therefore useless, uncalled for. But if we are told 
that John, when he heard in prison of the works of Christ, 
“sent ¢wo of his disciples,” we have language that is not only 
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natural, but forcibly significant. The phrase “two of his 
disciples” is no useless appendage. It is commonly objected 
that this reading is taken from Luke. This, however, is pure 
conjecture, and of no weight whatever. Matthew was one of 
the immediate followers of Christ. By his place among the 
twelve disciples, he would be likely to know just how many of 
John’s disciples came to Jesus with this inquiry. And if only 
two came, as Luke declares was the case (and no witness but 
one untrustworthy copy of the Old Latin Version leaves his 
language indefinite as to the number), then certainly Matthew 
ought to have known it, and beyond all question did know it. 
And knowing it, there is not the least probability that he would 
have told us that John sent “ by his disciples,’ and not that he 
sent “two of his disciples.” It is far more credible that some 
careless early translator or transcriber mistook dvo for dd, as the 
first printer of King James’s Version mistook “out” for “at” 
in Matt. xxiii. 24, — to which blunder we are indebted for the 
false reading that appears to this day in all our. copies of the 
Authorized New Testament. 

In short, while the manuscript testimony in favor of “ by his 
disciples” is strong, it is by no means overwhelming or con- 
clusive. It consists of seven uncials &%, B, C first hand, D, P, 
Z, A, the two cursives 33, 124, one copy of the Old Latin, the 
Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac Versions, as well as the Arme- 
nian and Gothic. On the other hand, the common reading is 
attested by the thirteen uncials, C third hand, E, F, G, K, L, 
M, S, U, V, X,T, I, nearly all the cursives, two copies of the 
Old Latin, the Vulgate, Memphitic, Ethiopic, and margin of 
the Philoxenian Syriac Version ; also Origen, Chrysostom, and 
others of the Fathers. The Curetonian Syriac and several 
copies of the Old Latin Version, as well as Justin Martyr in his 
Dialogue with Trypho, read “sent his disciples,’’ — omitting 
both “two of” and “by.” In the face of external testimony 
thus contradictory, we are constrained to yiela to the over- 
whelming internal evidence in support of the old reading, “he 
sent two of his disciples.”’ 
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xi. 9. 

Rec. T. rl e€qAOere lSeiv; mpoptrnv ; — what went ye out to see? A 
prophet? 

Rev. T. rt e&qAOere; iSetv rpohyrnv ; — wherefore went ye out? to 
see a prophet? 

To obtain this rendering, it will be seen that the Revisers 
have simply altered the punctuation. But this form of the 
Greek text, while favored by the Memphitic Version and the 
two copies f and & of the Old Latin Version, is without the sup- 
port of a single known Greek manuscript. The reading pre- 
sented by only § first hand, B, and Z, is ri én Gare ; rpopyrnv 
idety; But this is a different reading from the Revisers’, though 
its meaning is the same. It is an arrangement made by some 
early corrector of the text, who, conceiving either that this 
gave the true meaning, or that it would afford variety to the 
discourse if it did not make the words more impressive to take 
them in this sense, transposed them to make sure of having 
them so understood by others. It certainly has every appear- 
ance of being an attempt at emendation. Our only surprise is 
that any candid, thoughtful scholar should consider the reading 
genuine. The preponderance of external, to say nothing of 
internal, evidence is greatly against it. All the other uncials 
(S& amended by the earlier seventh-century corrector, C, D, E, 
FG; Ky LM, P, S,. U, V55X; Days every known cursive, 
all the versions except the three just mentioned, and Origen 
and Chrysostom unite in support of the common reading. 
And very properly. It must be remembered that the language 
is not Matthew’s own. He is simply giving a report of the 
words of another. Now, while it is easy to say that the com- 
mon reading found- here was taken from Luke vii. 26, it is 
impossible to prove it. The report of Christ’s words as given 
by Luke is universally accepted as genuine.’ That is, Jesus is 








1 Only Origen, in once quoting apparently from Luke, gives the 
Saviour’s words thus: @Ada 7h eEednvOare ; mpopyrny idety ; val, Névyw 
k. 7. Works, Vol. iii., Pp: 472. 
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represented as three times asking the same question, the only 
difference being in the use of OedécacGa and the additional 
words “into the wilderness” the first time he asks it, and of 
idety afterwards both times. Now, with the exception of this 
changed reading of the two oldest manuscripts, the two reports 
given by Matthew and Luke of this thrice-asked question are, 
as we should expect them to be when given by true and faith- 
ful reporters, almost precisely alike. In meaning they are quite 
so. Nor has either taken from the other, as the slight variation 
of wording between them shows. Where Matthew says “They 
that wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses,” Luke says “They 
that are gorgeously apparelled and live delicately are in kings’ 
courts.” But the thought is the same in both, and the mould 
into which it is cast is the same. Not so, however, with the 
queries, “What went ye out to see? a prophet?” and “ Why 
went ye out? to see a prophet?’’ Now what we insist upon is, 
that if Luke has given a faithful report of Jesus’ words, — and no 
one questions this, — then the report of Matthew, who was prob- 
ably present and heard them, as that report is presented in the 
Sinaitic and Vatican Codices and the Dublin palimpsest Z, is an 
improbable and incredible one : — improbable, for it is by no 
means likely that Jesus, after having twice asked “What went 
ye out fo see?” should have changed the question and given it 
another meaning, — “Why went ye out?” when there is nothing 
in the connection to indicate any such intention, or any reason 
for such a change ; and incredible, because it passes belief that 
two faithful reporters, in recording the same utterances, should 
agree twice, and the third time differ, yet employ precisely the 
same words; that is, that both should give Christ’s words cor- 
rectly twice, and yet, when they came to give them the third 
time, should have understood them differently. Especially so 
is it when we consider that the one whose report is received 
without a question was not present to hear the words, while 
the one who was present is the one whose report is brought 
into doubt by his copyists. It amounts, in fine, to this, that 
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if the reading of B is the true reading, one of the evangelists 
has certainly made a mistake. For, if Christ said “ What went 
ye out to see? a prophet?” as Luke says he did, he certainly 
did not say “ Why went ye out? to see a prophet?” Or if, on 
the other hand, he said “ Why went ye out? to see a prophet?” 
Luke misreports him in making him say something else, though 
he attributes to him the same words. Besides all this, Jesus’ 
immediate answer to his own question shows the impropriety 
of the Revisers’ punctuation and interpretation. The very 
brevity of that answer implies that the inquiry is “ What?” 
not “Why?” We cannot therefore escape the conclusion 
either that one of the evangelists is in error here, or that the 
three old manuscripts that would make him out to be so are, 
in this respect, false witnesses. And is the latter conclusion 
too hard to accept? We have but to look only seven verses 
farther along (xi. 16) to find that &, B, C, D, Z, nine other 
uncials, and more than fifty cursives, are united in one of the 
most palpably false readings in this Gospel ; namely, “ who call 
unto ¢he others,” rots érépos, in place of “who call unto shezr 
Jellows,” rois éraipots. This reading, though adopted by Tisch- 
endorf, Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort, and perhaps plaus- 
ibly explained by certain commentators, is simply a blunder in 
writing « for a.—not an uncommon itacism among ancient 
copyists — admitted into the text so early as to have affected a 
large number of manuscripts and versions. 


xi. 15. 


A marginal note informs the reader that “some ancient 
authorities omit 40 hear.” The only evidence we have that 
axovew is no¢ a part of the genuine text is the testimony of the 
two uncials B and D, one twelfth-century cursive, and one 
copy (&) of the Old Latin Version. For those who are aware 
of the untrustworthiness of the testimony of D in readings more 
or less peculiar to itself, and of the almost invariable habit of 
B to adopt the more concise rather than the seemingly verbose 
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reading, it is not difficult to decide what weight should be 
attached to this testimony, especially when all the other uncials, 
cursives, versions, and the only Fathers that give the passage, 
are arrayed without a dissenting voice against it, and read, 
“ He that hath ears # hear, let him hear.” There can scarcely 
be a reasonable doubt that some early scribe or self-consti- 
tuted corrector omitted the word, because he could not see its 
emphatic character, and very possibly regarded it a positive 
blemish. But, however that may be, the testimony greatly 
preponderates in favor of retaining it, some of which testimony, 
as that of the Peshito Syriac, the Old Latin, the two Egyptian 
Versions, and Justin Martyr, runs back to the second cen- 
tury, and from different quarters of Christendom, Lachmann, 
Tregelles, and Alford very properly retain the word, but Tisch- 
endorf and, as might be expected, Westcott and Hort reject it. 
(Compare Note on xiii. 9.) 
Xi 19; 

Rec. T. @rxard0n 4h copia ard trav téxvov adriis — wisdom is justi- 
fied of her children. : 

Rey. T. éStxard6n 4 copia ard tav Epyov adris — wisdom is justified 
by her works. 

The translator of the Gospel of Matthew into what is now 
known as the Peshito Syriac Version, the earliest of all the ver- 
sions of the New Testament, on coming to the word réxvwyv here, 
misread it as rexvv, and consequently translated it “ works.” 
Some early transcriber or possessor of the Greek Gospel of 
Matthew, having this Syriac Version at his side, and seeing the 
rendering “ works” given in that Version instead of “ children,” 
wrote épywr, “works,” in the margin of his copy as a reading 
that might possibly be the true one. From that margin, the 
word soon got into the text of a few early manuscripts ; and 
thence into other versions as well as into the Revisers’ Text. 
It is obviously, in the language of Dr. Hort, “a fundamentally 
and distinctively Syrian reading,” attested by §, B, the single 
twelfth-century cursive 124 (one of Ferrar’s group, and the 
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only one of them that here reads “works’’), some copies 
known to Jerome, as well as the Peshito and Philoxenian 
Syriac, Memphitic, Ethiopic, Armenian, and Persic Versions. 
Jerome, in commenting on this verse, says, “In some Gospels 
[én quibusdam evangeliis, which can only mean in some copies 
of Matthew’s Gospel, possibly Latin copies], the passage reads, 
‘Wisdom is justified by her works.’ And in fact wisdom does 
not seek the testimony of words, but of works.” Yet in his 
own Latin version he reads “children,” —in attestation of 
which we have the margin of B (where réxvwy is inserted by 
the original scribe himself or by his trusted “ proof-reader,” 
which amounts to the same thing), C, D, E, F, G, K, L, M, 
S, U, V, X, I, A, II, all but one of the cursives, most copies 
of the Old Latin Version, the Vulgate, the Curetonian and the 
margin of the Philoxenian Syriac, the Gothic and Armenian 
Versions, and the Persic of the Polyglot, which is made from 
the Peshito Syriac, and implies that the copy or copies of that 
version from which this Persic Version was obtained had 
“children,” not “works.” One manuscript of the Ethiopic 
Version contains both readings. Tischendorf and Westcott 
and Hort read “works,” as does Tregelles also in his text; 
but in his margin he has “ children,” the reading adopted by 
Lachmann, Alford, Scrivener, and others. It is true, Luke 
(vii. 35) has the same reading. Hence those who adopt 
“works” as the true reading say that the other reading is 
“from Luke,” without a particle of evidence to support the 
statement, and apparently overlooking entirely the fact that 
the word is a part, not of the evangelist’s own language, but 
of his record of one of the utterances of another, of which the 
evangelist himself is simply a reporter. On the contrary, the 
very fact that Luke wrote “is justified by her children,” and 
that this reading is accepted as the genuine reading with him 
(it being attested by every known witness except the Sinaitic 
Codex), is prima facie evidence that it is also the true reading 
in Matthew. And when we lay by the side of this fact the 
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other fact that the external evidence in support of this reading 
is extremely strong, we cannot but conclude with Dr. Scrivener 
that “réxvwy is undoubtedly the only true reading.” 


Xl. 23. 
Rec. T. 4 éws tod otpavod bipwOeica, — which art exalted unto heaven. 
Rev. T. py tos Tod ovpavod tpwOAoy ; — shalt thou be exalted unto 
heaven? 


It seems incredible that any devout reader of the New Tes- 
tament should ever bring himself to believe that Jesus really 
expressed himself in the manner thus represented by the Re- 
vised Version. It is not like Christ to ask such a question as 
this in regard to the future condition of Capernaum, when he 
knew perfectly well that there was no possibility that Caper- 
naum would ever attain to that condition, and immediately 
answer it in the negative by saying that, on the contrary, the 
opposite will be the case. Besides, he had no occasion for 
asking such a question. Capernaum had already been exalted 
to heaven in privileges by having been blest with his presence, 
his miracles, his teaching. It would be impossible for it to 
be raised to any higher position at any future time. Aside 
from this passage and the corresponding one in Luke (x. 15), 
as given in the Revised Version, there is not another instance 
in all the Gospels in which Jesus thus expressed himself. But 
the reading is an obviously false one. If the Greek New Tes- 
tament had been written from the first in cursives, with the 
words separated one from another as we write, this reading 
would never have originated. But the manuscripts for the 
first nine centuries were written in uncials or capitals, and the 
earlier ones with no spaces between the words. These were 
run together in an unbroken succession of letters; and, not to 
mention other evils resulting from this mode of writing, a letter 
was frequently repeated where it should not have been, or 
omitted where it should have been doubled. This isa common 
occurrence in the old manuscripts of the New Testament. 
We have an instance of the former here. Jesus’ words, od 
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Karepvaovp, } . . - tpobeioa “thou Capernaum, which hast 
been exalted,” by the doubling of the final letter of “ Caper- 
naum,”’ were made to read Kazepvaovp, py, etc. The next 
scribe or critical reader that got hold of this manuscript, not 
seeing any propriety in the utterance, ‘‘ Thou, Capernaum, not 
having been exalted to heaven, shalt be brought down to hell,” 
and not detecting the blunder that had been made, but con- 
sidering 7» to be the sign of a question, and the fault to lie in 
the participial form that follows, altered this into a very similar 
personal form, ipwOyoy, “shalt be exalted,’ and so changed 
the Saviour’s solemn, pertinent, truthful declaration, “ Thou, 
Capernaum, which hast been exalted to heaven,” into the 
flippant question, “ Thou, Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted to 
heaven ?”’ —a reading which was afterwards taken up by &, 
B first hand, C, three cursives, half a dozen copies of the Old 
Latin, the Vulgate, the Curetonian Syriac, the Memphitic, the 
Armenian, the Ethiopic, and one Persic Version. This reading 
must have been known also to Irenzus, unless his words were 
changed by Rufinus, his Latin translator. D first hand, and L 
retain the article as a relative (7) with the verbal form (slightly 
changed in L), and read, “Thou, Capernaum, which shalt be 
exalted to heaven,” —a reading followed in only one copy of 
the Old Latin Version. Eight other uncials (E, F, G, S, U, V, 
T, HW second hand), about fifty cursives, and some codices 
known to Jerome, take the article as a relative, and, changing 
the false reading tfwOjoy into b~sOns, read “Thou, Capernaum; 
which hast been exalted to heaven,” which, though really a 
false reading, is equivalent in meaning and force to the genuine 
one. All the other uncials (B amended by the sixth or 
seventh-century corrector, K, M, X, A, II first hand), most of 
the cursives, four copies of the Old Latin, the Peshito and Phil- 
oxenian Syriac, the Gothic, all copies but one of the Persic, 
Ceesarius of Constantinople, Chrysostom, Cyril, and Theodoret, 
the only Fathers that quote the passage, sustain the genuine read- 
ing, — that of the Received Text. The same change has been 
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effected in Luke x. 15. and adopted by the Revisers as genuine. 
It is, however, the same transparently false reading there as here. 

Against the words “ go down,” — “ Thou shalt go down unto 
Hades,’ — stands the marginal note, “ Many ancient authori- 
ties read de brought down.’ This is misleading. The true 
statement of the case would be, “Nearly all the ancient au- 
thorities read de drought down” ; for the truth is that B and 
D are the only Greek manuscripts that read anything else.! 
It is true that the Old Latin, Vulgate, Ethiopic, and Gothic 
Versions support the reading “shall go down,” as well as 
Ceesarius and Eusebius. But the same class of witnesses (B, 
D, the Curetonian Syriac and Ethiopic Versions) vouch for the 
same as the genuine reading in Luke x. 15, which the Revisers 
reject there, and very properly. Both there and here the word 
seems to be an importation from Isa. xiv. 15, as rendered in the 
Septuagint. Tischendorf and Alford reject this reading in both 
places; while Lachmann, as well as the Revisers, adopts it 
here, but rejects it in Luke ; and Westcott and Hort adopt it in 








1 This marginal note, in its misleading character, reminds one of the 
note in Westcott and Hort’s Greek New Testament opposite the word ém 
in Mark iv. 21; namely, “ MSS. tro 4p.” Although the Appendix, here 
referred to, which is in another volume and may not be accessible to the 
reader of Westcott and Hort’s text, explains that bo is virtually the read- 
ing of only for manuscripts, — to which 2 should now be added as a fifth, 
—the expression “ MSS. t7é”’ naturally, if not necessarily, implies that 
the manuscripts generally, or to a large extent at least, read Urd. But, 
when one comes to learn that, in the eyes of Westcott and Hort, & and B 
are about the only manuscripts worth regarding, and are so vastly superior 
to all other documents that may be arrayed against them “that no read- 
ings of §¥, B, can safely be rejected absolutely” (/ntroduction, p. 225), he 
understands how there should be so much apparent assumption couched 
in that little marginal expression “ MSS. 67d,” which means simply $ and 
B read 7d; for these two uncials and two cursive witnesses were the only 
documents then known to Westcott and Hort as being guilty of the gross 
blunder of saying that a candle is brought to “be put wader a candle- 
stick.” The note, “Many ancient authorities read de brought down,” 
seems to have emanated from a very similar source. Both notes are 
evasive, misleading, and of like untrustworthy character. 
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both, setting the true reading in the margin in Luke. West- 
cott and Hort are consistent in their readings, — clinging to 
the false text of B in both places. But Lachmann and the 
Revisers are not ; for, if Luke is correct in reporting Christ as 
saying, “Thou shalt de drought down,” there is no probability 
that Matthew gave a different report, — “Thou shalt go down.” 
The passive would indeed be the natural form for Christ to 
make use of after having used the passive just before, —“ having 
been exalted.” The weight of evidence certainly greatly pre- 
ponderates in favor of the passive in both Gospels. 


xii. 4. 

The plural reading, “ they did eat,” presented in the margin, 
is supported only by &, B, and 569, and seems to be an altera- 
tion, perhaps inadvertently made from e to o because of the 
context. And yet the preceding ciojAGev, “he entered,” as 
well as aird dayety, “for him to eat,” shows David to be the 
leading object of thought, and consequently the singular form 
“ of the verb to be the true form. This is confirmed by a refer- 
ence to Mark ii. 26 and Luke vi. 4, where Jesus is reported as 
having used the singular.— The following 6, “what,” which is 
adopted by Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, and 
Lachmann in his text, though not by the Revisers, instead of 
ovs, “which loaves,” is an equally questionable reading, intro- 
duced apparently on account of the supposed indefiniteness of 
the plural as referring to loaves of bread, which in themselves 
considered are not unlawful food. And, to obviate any such 
misconception, ots was changed to 4, meaning “something 
which” it was not lawful for him to eat. Mark and Luke show 
the true reading to be ovs, referring directly to dprous, “loaves.” 


xii. 31. 
The only “ancient authorities” that support the marginal 


reading “unto you men” are B, 1, and Athanasius, who may 
have been acquainted with, if not in possession of, Codex B 
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itself. The presence of iyiv, “you,” here seems to be a mere 
repetition of that word from the line above through some copy- 
ist’s inadvertence, and is plainly an impossibly genuine reading, 
unworthy of notice.— The omission, by the Revisers, of rots 
avOparots, “unto men,” at the end of the verse, is unques- 
tionably a mistake. The word is omitted by §%, B, about ten 
cursives, two copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, Memphitic, 
Armenian, and Ethiopic Versions, and four or five Fathers, but 
simply as an intended improvement upon the original wording. 
Other manuscripts and Fathers for the same reason changed 
the reading to avrois, “unto them.” The Zextus Receptus, 
however, preserves the true text, which is somewhat repeti- 
tious and less elegant, and for this reason must be considered 
genuine, attested as it is by the preponderating testimony of 
Gr B! GSK, Ly MM: SU, V, Xv, A, i, the great body of 
the cursives, four copies of the Old Latin, the Peshito and 
Philoxenian Syriac Versions, and several of the Fathers. 


xii. 46. 
Rec. T. A parnp kal of ddehpol airod clorhxerav ew — his mother 
and his brethren stood without. 
Rev. T. 4 phtnp Kal ot adeApol elorhxecav tw — his mother and 
his brethren stood without. 

- The omission of aérod, “ his,” from the Greek text is a wholly 
unnecessary alteration, affecting the English version in no way 
whatever, not even with italics. Why it should have been 
made is more than we can understand ; for it is favored only 
by the sixth-century emendator of the Sinaitic Codex, by Z, 
three cursives, seven copies of the Old Latin Version, and a 
single passage in Origen and Chrysostom each ; whereas, its 
presence is called for by the original scribe as well as the 
earlier seventh-century corrector of the Sinaitic Codex, by B, 
C, D, E, F, G, K, L, M, S, U, V, X, T, 4, 1, and all the other 
cursives, versions, and Fathers. It is bracketed by Lachmann 
as a possible interpolation, but is accepted as genuine by 
Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, and other editors. 
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xii. 47. 

A marginal note says that “some ancient authorities ” omit 
this verse. These authorities are &¥ first hand, BL, Fy four 
cursives, two copies of the Old Latin, and the Curetonian 
Syriac Version. Those who regard these manuscripts and ver- 
sions as presenting the original text, conclude, without any 
other reason for so doing, that the verse is an interpolation 
from Mark iii. 32, or Luke viii. 20. Westcott and Hort omit it 
from the text, though they have it in the margin. But nearly 
all other editors accept it as genuine, or probably genuine. 
The testimony against it is by no means sufficient to call for 
its rejection. In fact, the hand that tampered with the longer 
reading in Matt. i. 25 seems very plainly to have been at work 
here and on the airod of the preceding verse, trying to elimi- 
nate from this Gospel all traces of the fact that Mary had more 
than one son. The emendator, having stricken out atrod from 
verse 46, and omitted verse 47, could very well afford to con- 
tinue, in verse 48, the presence of Hod in connection with 
ddekgoi (though B first hand omits it), because, in verses 49; 
50, Christ makes the expression mean others than brothers by 
birth. But to have a by-stander say to Jesus, “Thy mother 
and ¢hy brothers stand without” etc. was too much for our 
ancient critic; and so he rejected the whole verse. Yet the 
amoxptGeis, “ answered,” and T@ eixovTe airo, “him that told 
him,” of verse 48, make an uncomfortably suspicious and unac- 
countable reading if this verse is omitted. 


xiii. 9. 
Rec. T. 6 ov dra dxovew dxovérw — Who hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. 
Rev. T. 6 ov dra dxovérw — He that hath ears, let him hear. 


This omission is called for by only &, B, L, and four copies 
of the Old Latin Version, — evidence only a little stronger than 
that which calls for the omission of axove in xi, 15, and alto- 
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gether insufficient, of itself, to condemn a rival reading. Yet, 
in xi. 15, the Revisers retain the word. The reports of Mark 
(iv. 9) and Luke (viii. 8) show conclusively that it was a part 
of Jesus’ utterance on this occasion, and it is an important 
word. “He that hath ears to hear” is tantamount to saying, 
He that hath hearing ears, — ears that are not closed against 
the truth, but are capable of hearing and conveying to the 
mind the true import of what is heard. It calls for special 
emphasis, and adds greatly to the significance of the phrase. 
But remove it, and it reduces the language to a comparatively 
unmeaning form of words; for heating ears are generally the 
possession of a select few, while every one has ears. The close 
connection in which the verse stands to verses 13-16, and espe- 
cially to verse 16, — “ Blessed are your ears, for they hear,” — 
shows the importance and necessity of the word in this con- 
nection. We find no reason for thinking that it is borrowed 
from Mark or Luke. It is far easier to believe that some con- 
ceited reader or scribe, having an undue regard for brevity, 
and not sceing the force of the word, omitted it as unneces- 
sary; and that his copy, falling into other hands, led to the 
omission in B and its associates, while the genuine text has 
come down to us supported by the strong testimony of all the 
other witnesses, including C, D, E, F, G, K, M, S, U, V, X, 
T, A, II, all the cursives, and all the versions except the four 
copies (a, ¢, f#', and 2) of the Old Latin Version just referred 
to. The same may be said concerning the omission of dxovew, 
in verse 43, which is supported, as here, by not a single cursive, 
but only by & first hand, B, four copies of the Old Latin 
Version, three of the Vulgate, and some copies in the hands 
of Hilary. It is noteworthy that B and & alone insist on 
the omission in both xi. 15 and these two verses, while their 
co-witnesses are more or less divided against them. Of all 
unfounded probabilities, there is none more groundless than 
the supposition that the presence of axovew in these places in 
all the other documents is an interpolation. It is Christ’s own 
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language faithfully recorded by one who probably heard it and 
knew its importance, as well as by Mark and Luke, who only 
received it from others. (See Note on xi. 15.) 


xiii. 35. 

The omission of xécpov, “ of the world,” noted in the mar- 
gin, is supported by the sixth-century corrector of the Sinaitic 
Codex, by B, two cursives (1, 22), two copies (¢, £), of the 
Old Latin Version, and the Curetonian Syriac, and is noted 
by Clement, Origen, and Eusebius. But it seems to be due 
to some copyists’ having in mind Psa. Ixxvili. 2, whence the 
quotation is made, and where, in the Septuagint, dx’ dpyjs, 
“from the beginning,” takes the place of the phrase “from 
the foundation of the world.” Having written az6 xataBodjs, 
and taking it in the sense of “from the beginning,” it is but 
natural that the scribe should have passed on without adding 
koopov, Or noticing that he had omitted it. It is a common 
error, and very easily and unconsciously made. The fact of 
its being so feebly attested in this instance is proof sufficient 
of its true character; whereas, the common reading is sup- 
ported by the original scribe and afterwards by the earlier 
seventh-century corrector of the Sinaitic Codex, by C, D, E, F, 
G, K, L, M, S, U, V, X, T, A, II, almost the whole body of the 
cursives, most copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Peshito 
and Philoxenian Syriac, the two Egyptian, the Ethiopic, and 
other versions, as well as by Clement (Homilies) and Chrys- 
ostom. 

xiii. 36. 
Rec. T. Ppacov piv — Declare to us. 
Rev. T. Avarddyoov qpiv— Explain to us. 


The latter reading is attested only by & first hand, B, and 
Origen in one passage, — with whom, in fact, the reading may 
have originated, for it has every appearance of being a gloss. 
The former, a word less likely to be employed in such a con- 
nection, though apparently used both on this and on a subse- 
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quent occasion and by the same person in both instances, is 
the word that is presented to us by every other known uncial 
as well as by the earlier seventh-century corrector of the 
Sinaitic Codex, by the entire body of the cursives, and by 
Origen himself in four different places. Yet, because ¢pdoov, 
“ declare,” appears in xv. 15, it is inferred that it cannot be the 
true reading here. As if Peter could not have uttered the same 
word twice under the same conditions, it must give place to 
dacddyoor, even if this is a most insufficiently attested reading ! 


xiii. 43. 
On the omission of dxovev, “to hear,” see note on verse 9. 
xiii. 55. 
Rec. T. "Iwo-fjs — Joses. 
Rey. T. "Iwo — Joseph. 

“Joses” and “Joseph” are not different forms of the same 
name. They are distinct, unrelated names, from different 
sources, and of different significations. In chapter xxvii. 56, 
the person here spoken of is called Joses. So, too, in Mark 
vi. 3, Xv. 40, as well as seven verses farther on (verse 47), he 
is called Joses. Not that all the manuscripts, or even editors, 
by any means, are agreed on “Joses” in all these places. 
But the preponderance of evidence in each of these instances 
favors the common reading “Joses.” This is the only place 
where the name “Joses” of the Received Text has been set 
aside by the Revisers for “Joseph.” They seem to have been 
made to believe that the genuine reading is that given by the 
Sinaitic Codex as amended by its “ proof-reader,” by B, C, 
three cursives, the Curetonian Syriac, the Memphitic, the Old 
Latin, the Vulgate, and two or three other versions, while the 
other two readings, “Joses” and “John,” are set aside as 
equally unworthy of notice. This, it would seem, could scarcely 
have been done except on the supposition that “Joses” and 
“Joseph” are but different forms of the same name. As the 
other passages clearly show, the true name is Joses, — written 
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in uncials IWCHC. ‘This, some ignorant reader either mis- 
took for, or considered an erroneous or imperfectly written 
form of, the more familiar name IWCH®, He merely changed 
the final C into ®, 
Xlv. 12, 
Rec. T. tpav ra oGpa, kal aay adté*—took up the body, and 
buried it. 


Rev. T. tpav Td wrdpa, kal @apav airév*— took up the corpse, 
and buried him. 


Ir@ya, “ corpse,” is probably the true reading. It is strongly 
attested. But this is more than can be said of airév, which is 
supported only by & first hand, B, ©, and two copies (a, #') 
of the Old Latin Version. According to the above texts, “ him” 
is certainly a harder reading than “it”; and in that respect, 
if there is no other consideration, it is favored by internal evi- 
dence of readings. But & first hand and /# have the reading 
oy mraua avrod, “his corpse” ; and this might very readily have 
led to the introduction of the unemphatic “him” in place of 
“it.” Codex @ and the Old Latin Version @ support the read- 
ing odua. Codex B anly, then, is left of the witnesses that 
support rrdya to read “took up ¢he corpse, and buried him.” 
‘This can hardly be considered enough to sustain this reading, 
especially when it is seen how easily airoy might have been intro- 
duced by one whose mind was still dwelling on the previous 
avrovd, — “And fis disciples came, and took up Azs corpse, and 
buried Azm.” On the whole, the evidence is decidedly in favor 
of the common reading, which is attested by ¥’s sixth-century 
emendator, C, D, E, F, G, K, L, M, S, U, V, X, Ty A, the 
entire body of the cursives, and all the versions but the two 
copies just mentioned of the Old Latin Version. 


xiv. 24. 


In place of the words “was now in the midst of the sea,” 
the marginal note says that some ancient authorities read 
“was many furlongs distant from the land.” This is the read- 
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ing of the Vatican manuscript, of three of Professor Ferrar’s 
group (13, 124, 346, carelessly written manuscripts with some 
very unusual readings), which practically constitute but one wit- 
ness, the Peshito and Curetonian Syriac, Armenian, and Persic 
Versions, — a reading rejected by Lachmann and Tischendorf, 
though adopted by Tregelles and Westcott and Hort, while the 
other reading is placed in their margins. ‘The Philoxenian 
Syriac combines the two, and reads “was many furlongs dis- 
tant from the land in the midst of the sea” ; while one cursive 
(238) has simply “ was many furlongs distant” ; and the Mem- 
phitic and Arabic Versions read “ was adout twenty-five furlongs 
distant from the land,” apparently from John vi. 19. The ex- 
‘pression bears the evident stamp of a false reading, —a gloss, 
to prevent the words from being misundeistood by some stupid, 
matter-of-fact reader as meaning, not midway across the sea, 
_but in the midst of the waters with which they were contending. 
“There need not be a moment’s question as to what is the 
true reading. 
Xiv. 209. 
In support of the marginal reading “and came,” which 
“some ancient authorities read” in place of “to come” or 
“to go” to Jesus, there are but two uncials, B and apparently 
C first hand, two versions, the Curetonian Syriac and Armenian, 
‘and a single patristic writer, Chrysostom ; while the writer of 
the Sinaitic manuscript, to make sure of having the right word, 
wrote éAbeiy #AOev ody; ze. Peter walked upon the waters “ to 
‘come — therefore he came” —to Jesus! This, the earlier 
seventh-century corrector of that manuscript amended by strik- 
ing out “therefore he came” and the sixth-century corrector 
of C makes this manuscript also have the verb in the infinitive, 
—the form presented in all the other uncials, in every cursive, 
and called for by all but two versions. Yet Tischendorf and of 
‘course Westcott and Hort read “and came.” Immediately 
“after the words “to go to Jesus,” Matthew adds, “ But when he 
[Peter, apparently on his way to Jesus] saw the wind boister- 
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ous, he was afraid, and beginning to sink cried out,’ — not 
“said” as if he was already beside Jesus, but éxpaée, “ shouted ” 
to him. From this, it is obvious that the object of the evange- 
list, in the word éA6eiv, was to state the purpose for which Peter 
undertook to walk on the water, not the fact of his having gone 
to Jesus. To do this, of course, the infinitive was necessary. 
A critical reader, intent on making corrections, as some of 
those old readers seem to have been, not observing the force 
of the infinitive, would very naturally change it so as to make 
the construction correspond with what precedes: “Peter went 
down .. . and walked . . . and came to Jesus,”’ — especially 
as such a statement would find apparent corroboration in verse 
31. But the only really admissible reading is éAeiv, “ to go.” 


xiv. 30. 


Rec. T. Bdémwv S& rév d&venov tox vpdv — But when he saw the wind 
boisterous. 
Rev. T. Bdérav 8 tov &vepov— But when he saw the wind. 


The latter is the reading of &¥, B first hand, 33, and the 
Memphitic Version only. It may seem very proper to conclude 
that, because icxvpdr, “ boisterous,” is not found in the two 
oldest known Greek manuscripts, it is not a part of the original 
text. This conclusion would be sound if those manuscripts 
were infallible. But we find omissions in them as well as in 
other manuscripts. In this very chapter, the Sinaitic Codex 
first hand omits (in verse 16) “ Jesus,” and (verse 23) “ hav- 
ing sent the multitudes away.” B first hand in like manner 
(verse 2) omits “therefore.” Nor are these errors indulged in 
singly by any means. At verse 22, &§ first hand unites with C 
first hand and two versions in omitting “ straightway ” (verse 
27); with D, T*, one cursive and four versions in omitting 
“Jesus” ; and (verse 3) with T° in omitting “that.” In like 
manner B unites (verse 22) with 33 and other cursives in omit- 
ting the article before thoiov, “boat,” by which reference is 
made to verse 13 ; while, in verse 36, B first hand agrees with 
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Origen in omitting “him.” In fact, this omitting of one or 
more words, sometimes accidentally, sometimes intentionally, 
is a very common thing among the oldest as well as the later 
manuscripts, not singly always, but often two or more of them 
conjointly. The omission therefore of “ boisterous,” in itself 
considered, is not to be wondered at, even if the omission does 
appear in the two oldest known manuscripts. And when we 
consider, what is now generally conceded, that §§ and B are, in 
part at least, the work of one and the same hand, that they are 
transcripts of the same or nearly the same prototype, and that 
they were both written in Egypt, the country of the Memphitic 
Version and of 33, and other like cursives, it is not hard to see 
how they should agree in an omission like this. It is very easy 
to say, “ We can see no good reason for the omission unless the 
word was absent from the original.” But there need be no dif- 
ficulty concerning the matter. The case is a plain one: the 
manuscripts agree because they are of a more or less common 
parentage. These very witnesses and a large number of others 
agree in other omissions and transparently false readings. But 
these omissions and false readings must not be adopted simply 
because old but clearly vitiated manuscripts contain them. 
«To see the wind ” is a phrase we may reasonably conclude no 
sane writer, at least no plain, ordinary speaker like Matthew, 
would employ unless for some evidently special reason, — 
which is not the case here. The word “ boisterous ” is found 
in B as corrected soon after it was written, as well as attested 
by.C, D, E,-F, G, K, L, M, P, S, U, V, X, I, A, Tl, all the cur- 
sives but one, and all the versions but the Memphitic. It is 
therefore but justice to the writer, when the ‘overwhelming 
testimony of witnesses favors such a conclusion, to infer that 
some copyist has either inadvertently failed, or intentionally 
declined, to reproduce his language. In this instance, we 
believe the former to be the true reason and explanation of 
the omission. 
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xiv. 34. 


Rec. T. #AOov els rhv yfv Tevvnoapér. — they came into the land of 
Gennesaret. 

Rev. T. qA@ov éml rhv yay els Tevvnoapér. — they came to the land, 
unto Gennesaret. : 


The latter reading as a whole is supported by NB, Det, 

A, 33, and the Curetonian Syriac Version ; the former, by C, 

8, 1G, Ke MPS Uy ens II, nearly every cursive, 
.the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Peshito Syriac, the Ethiopic 
Version, and Origen again and again. A is defective here, but 
supports the corresponding reading in Mark vi. 53. But what 

-are we to understand by the revised reading — “When they 
had crossed over, they came to the land”? Where else should 

they come? Had they not “come to the land” by crossing 
over? And would the evangelist be likely to assume that his 

readers would not know this, and that he must needs inform 

them of the fact? Perhaps, however, the meaning is that, when 

they had crossed over the lake, they went ashore, they landed. 

. But why should one need to be told this, unless they were not 
in the habit of landing when they crossed the lake, or unless it 

“was to say that they went ashore at some particular spot? But 
the R. V. mentions no place in particular, no town or village. 

_“They came to the land, unto Gennesaret.” The pertinence 
of this last phrase is not altogether clear, unless we supply 

“having come” from the foregoing verb. The propriety of 

doing this, however, is more than questionable. The supplying 

of such a supposed ellipsis cannot be justified unless the con- 

text clearly calls for it. It is not in accordance with the evan- 

gelist’s usual plain and simple way of stating things. If he had 

meant that when they crossed over they landed, having come 

unto Gennesaret, he would undoubtedly have said so. Even 

then, why should he have said they “landed,” they “went 

ashore”? The reader would naturally infer that they did this. 

But the evangelist neither says “they went ashore,” nor adds 
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“having come unto Gennesaret.” The Revisers’ Greek, if 
Anglicized, is simply “They came upon (or to) the land unto 
Gennesaret,”, —an unmeaning combination of words, plainly 
indicating an error in the reading somewhere. Nor do we 
need to go very far, or to waste much time, to find that error. 
“ Gennesaret” is a word that appears in the New Testament 
only three times. Twice, that is, here and in Mark vi. 53, it is 
given as the name of a district; and once (Luke v. 1), as the 
name of a lake. In this last instance, there are no various 
readings in connection with it, aside from (1) the omission 
which X, a ninth or tenth century uncial, makes in leaving out 
the words “of Gennesaret, and saw two boats standing by the 
lake”; and (2) the omission in the Sinaitic Codex, by its 
original scribe, of the word Acuyny, “ lake,’ —a word not sup- 
plied till the seventh century, — making the clause read, “ He 
was standing near Gennesaret,” as if “ Gennesaret ” denoted 
some village or place. Now this explains the trouble in this 
verse, and in Mark vi. 53 as well, where the Revisers have sub- 
stantially the same reading as here. The meaning of the criti- 
cal reader or scribe who made this reading was not “They 
came to the land, unto Gennesaret,” whatever that may be 
thought to be, but “They came to the land at Gennesaret.” 
Any copyist or critic who, like the depraver of §§ in Luke v. 1, 
considered Gennesaret as the name of a village instead of a 
district, on coming to the words HrOov cis tiv yav Tevvycapér, 
would very naturally conclude that a preposition had been 
omitted from his exemplar after yjv ; and so, in order to cor- 
rect what he considered the error, insert eis, “ at,” } and change 
the preposition preceding ray yqv into éré, so as to make the 
evangelist say “They came to the land at Gennesaret.” A few 
succeeding scribes perpetuated the error, not knowing that there 
was no such village or hamlet as Gennesaret by the lake-side, 





1 This is the sense in which this preposition is employed in iv. 13; 
xii. 41; Luke ix. 61; xi. 32; Acts vill. 40; xx. 14, 15, 16; etc, 
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and that the word denoted a district, three or four miles in 
length, bordering on the lake. This is all there is of it. The 
genuine reading is given us in the Received Text, and the 
proper rendering in the A. V. It speaks for itself, besides 
being ably and sufficiently attested. 


XV. 4. 


Rec. T. 6 yap @eds évere(Maro Aéywv — For God commanded saying. 
Rev. T. 6 yap @eds ele — For God said. 


The former of these readings is vouched for by & first hand, 
and afterwards by the later seventh-century corrector, C, E, 
Ey Gy KRM, Saapey, Se DAS ©, I, nearly all the cursives, 
one copy of the Old Latin and the Philoxenian Syriac Version ; 
while the latter is attested by $$ as amended by the earlier sev- 
enth-century corrector, B, D, T°, I, 124, most copies of the Old 
Latin Version, the Vulgate, Curetonian and Peshito Syriac, the 
margin of the Philoxenian Syriac, Memphitic, Armenian, Ethi- 
opic, and some later versions. The former certainly has more 
of the appearance of being the genuine reading, — “God gave 
commandment (7.e. by Moses), saying ” ; while the latter looks 
like an attempt at conformity to Mark vii. 10, Moons yap «ire, 
“ For Moses said.” Moreover, it makes the reports of the two 
evangelists correspond more fully in thought than the revised 
reading does ; which, by introducing a sameness in the verbs, 
creates a discrepancy respecting the speakers. If any believe 
eire to be the true reading, and to have been changed into 
éveretAato Aéywv because of the tiv évrodnv, “the command: 
ment,” of the preceding verse, they should remember that, as 
far as that is concerned, the same reason exists for a like 
change in Mark. The former, which seems to be the true 
reading, is followed by Tischendorf, while the latter is adopted 


by Lachmann, Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort as well as the 
Revisers. 
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xv. 6. 


Rec. T. kal od ph tTinqoy Tov watépa adrot — and honor not his 
father. 


Rey. T. o¥ ph tipfoe rov mwarépa adtot —he shall not honor his 
father. 

The conjunction xa/ is here improperly translated “and” in 
the A. V. Its omission, however, is not called for, nor can it 
be justified ; for though it is omitted by &, B, C, D, T’, five 
cursives, most copies of the Old Latin, the Curetonian Syriac, 
Memphitic, and Ethiopic Versions, the omission is a false read- 
ing. This conjunction would never have been inserted if not 
genuine. It was omitted only for the purpose of freeing the 
sentence from what seemed to be a superfluous word. So that 
if we ask what the true text ts, cai must be retained. Its pres- 
ence affects the meaning in no manner whatever. It is a Hebra- 
ism, equivalent to our English conjunction “ that.” Sometimes 
it should be translated; at other times it need not be. An 
example of its use occurs in chapter ix. ro, “And it came to 
pass, as he sat at meat in the house, chat, behold, many publi- 
cans and sinners came” etc. (Here neither of the two versions 
translates the word.) In the passage before us, as also in Mark 
‘vii. 12, it was evidently omitted because it was not understood. 
It points back to the word déyere, “ ye say.” The verse may 
be translated, in accordance with English idiom, as follows : 
“But, when any one saith to his father or his mother, ‘ That 
with which thou mightest have been profited by me is devoted 
to God,’ ye say that he shall not honor his father” ; z.e. he is 
under no obligation to do it. In Mark it is, “ But, if a man 
saith to his father or his mother, ‘ That wherewith thou might- 
est have been profited by me is Corban,’ that is, Given to God, 
ye say that ye no longer suffer him to do aught for his father or 
his mother.” By the transposition which we have thus made 
of “ye say” in the rendering, it will be seen that this expres- 
sion together with xa/ and the words following it constitutes the 
apodosis of the sentence, while the words between Aéyere and 
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kai express the protasis or condition on which the “saying ” is 
based. The true reading, as found in the Received "Pext,1s 
‘sufficiently attested by E, F, G, K, L, M, S, U, V, X, T, A, 0, 
II, nearly all the cursives, at least three copies of the Old Latin 
Version, the Vulgate, Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, and Arme- 
nian Versions ; while its omission in many other versions may 
be the natural result of a correct though not slavish translation 
from a Greek copy containing the conjunction. 

The omission of this word in Mark vii. 12, which is supported 
by substantially the same witnesses, having been originally made 
for the same reason as here, is an equally false reading. 


Xv. 6. 


If the marginal note, “Some ancient authorities add or his 
mother,” had read “ Mos¢ ancient authorities ” etc., it would 
have stated the truth; for these words are found in every 
known document except §¥, B, D, and the Curetonian Syriac 
Version. And their omission in these documents is obviously 
due to their having been overlooked by some early copyist in 
‘consequence of the similarity of ending (-répa avrod) existing 
between this and the preceding expression, “his father.’ The 
previous words give every reason to believe that Jesus included 
the mother along with the father here as before. Having quoted 
the command to honor father and mother, then having men- 
tioned both father and mother twice after that, there is no 
apparent reason why he should have omitted mentioning the 
mother on this fourth and final reference to the command ; or 
why Matthew should not have reported him as having included 
the mother. The preponderance of evidence is in attestation 
of the fact that he did include her. Moreover, Mark, in his 
report of the Saviour’s words (vii. 10-12), gives the full 
expression in each of the four instances in which either word 
is used. The probabilities thus presented in favor of the 
genuineness of the phrase ought certainly to outweigh the 
testimony of four witnesses that are far from being infallible, 
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especially when the omission is so easily accounted for, and 
is one of a species of errors that abound throughout these 
manuscripts. 


XV. 14. 
Rec. T. 68nyol elo trupdol tupAdv — they be blind leaders of the 


blind. 
Rev. T. o8nyol elot rupdol — they are blind guides. 


The evidence in support of the omission here made, — 
namely, & first hand and the later seventh-century correc- 
_tor, B, D, 209, the Curetonian Syriac, and two copies of the 
Memphitic Version, — is insufficient to set aside the testimony 
in favor of ruddy, “ of the blind,” which includes & as amended 
by the earlier seventh-century corrector, and all the other (six- 
teen) uncials, all but one of the cursives (including, of course, 
L, Z, 1, and 33, which usually side with B in the Gospels), the 
Old Latin, Vulgate, Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Armenian, 
_and Ethiopic Versions, and all copies but two of the Memphitic, 
_together with Origen, Basil, Cyril, Cyprian, and other Fathers. 
_The word was probably omitted in consequence of the prox- 
imity of rvdAds following immediately after, just as K omits 
tupdoi because of the presence of rvdAdv, which took the 
scribe’s attention instead, — a circumstance by no means unu- 
sual in copying. And as the sense was not perceptibly injured 
by the omission, the absence of tv¢Adéy passed for a while un- 
noticed. The expression “a guide of the blind” seems, from 
Rom. ii. 19, to have been a common form of speech among 
the Jews. Hence Jesus would very naturally have used it. 
But the double use of the word “ blind” appears to have been 
designed, so as to include not only the Pharisees themselves, 
but the multitude (verse 10) who followed them. These were 
blind also, though they claimed that they were of blind. 
(Compare John ix. 18, 34, 40, Xil. 37-40.) This meaning 
needs to be preserved by retaining rupAav. 
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XV. 15. 


Rec. T. Ppdcov hpiv thy mapaBoAnv tavtyy — Declare unto us this 
parable. 
Rey. T. Ppdcov hpiv rhv wapaBoAfv— Declare unto us the parable. 


The mere fact that the latter is the reading of $¥, B, Z, 1, and 
the Memphitic Version is by no means sufficient proof that 
tavTyv, “this,” is not a part of the original text. On the con- 
trary, its omission seems to be owing to the fact that the 
request sounds rather better without the word than with it, 
while its absence is sanctioned by the reading in Mark vii. 17. 
Peter’s request for an explanation of the parable was not made 
so soon after the parable was uttered as to demand the presence 
of the word “this” ; hence there would be no temptation to a 
copyist to introduce it. We must therefore consider it a part 
of the true text. And we need have no misgivings in reference 
to this, when we find it attested by C, D, E, F, G, K, L, M, ay 
U, V, X, T, ©, If (A has airyy instead), nearly every cursive, 
all the Syriac Versions, the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Arme- 
nian, and the Ethiopic, — manuscripts and versions from all 
quarters of ancient Christendom. 


XV. 39. 
Rec. T. MaySaté — of Magdala. 
Rev. T. Mayasav — of Magadan. 

Another proper name about which the old manuscripts are 
divided. \X, B, D, the Curetonian and Jerusalem Syriac, and 
Persic Versions, most copies of the Old Latin Version, and the 
Vulgate support the reading “ Magadan” or “ Magedan.” C, 
M, 33, and eight or ten other cursives, one copy (7) of the Old 
Latin, and the Memphitic Version read “ Magdalan” ; while 
E, F, G, H, K, L, S, U, V, X, I, A, I, most of the cursives, 
the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Armenian, and Ethiopic 
Versions read “ Magdala.” Mark (viii. 10), in his account of 
this crossing of the lake, speaks of Jesus and his disciples as 
coming “into the parts of Dalmanutha.” Magdala was a place 
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on the western shore of the sea of Galilee, the modern El- 
Mejdel, about three miles north of Tiberias ; and Dalmanutha 
adjoined Magdala. But where Magadan was seems to be a 
mystery. It is obvious that MATAAAA by a slight change 
in the last four letters might very easily be converted into 
MAT AAAN, —a careless scribe mistaking the former for the 
latter. But, inasmuch as the latter form is found in some of 
the older documents, it is concluded that the change was the 
other way, — from Magadan to Magdala, from an unfamiliar to 
a familiar name. The conclusion is certainly natural, but not 
necessarily just. The oldest extant manuscripts may preserve 
a false text, while later codices, as already shown, hand down 
to us the reading of a still older and more correct text from 
manuscripts no longer in existence. It certainly does not of 
necessity follow, because “ Magadan” appears in the two old- — 
est extant Greek manuscripts instead of “ Magdala,” that it 
must be accepted as the true reading. Such a principle would 
make it necessary always to accept the readings of these doc- 
uments when in agreement, however unreasonable, absurd, or 
palpably false they might be.’ A scribe who would inéention- 


2 a 


_ 1To give the general reader some idea of the untrustworthiness of 
_ many of the readings of proper names in our oldest codices, we append a 
few illustrations taken at random. We have already noticed Matt. i. 7, 8, 
10, where certain manuscripts read “ Asaph” and “ Amos” for “ Asa” and 
“ Amon,” as well as viii. 28, where the impossible reading “ Gadarenes” is 
found in some of the oldest codices. See Notes on i. 7, 8, 10, and viii. 28. 
Matt. i. 5 presents another instance, where §, B, C first hand, A, half a 
dozen cursives, and the Memphitic, Thebaic, Armenian, and Ethiopic Ver- 
sions, supported by Epiphanius, Jerome, and the Septuagint of the Alex- 
andrine Codex, read ’Iw875, “ Jobed,” for “ Obed.” (The writer of cursive 
33, mistaking the final A for A, gives *IwBAr, “Jobel.”) And, since this 
reading is found in these old documents, it is adopted by Lachmann, Tre- 
gelles, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and others who seem to believe in 
the impeccability of the older manuscripts. While the Revisers did not 
follow them in this, we see no reason why they should not have done so, 
and read ’Iw8#5 here as well as’ Aod¢@ in verses 7, 8,and Ajws in verse 10. 
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ally change a name would, as a matter of ‘course, change an 
unfamiliar if not unknown name to one that was more or less 
familiar, and so might change “ Magadan” to “ Magdala.” 
But, if the change was made accidentally and unconsciously, as 
greater changes than this often are made in transcribing, we see 
no reason why the last four letters of “ Magdala” in uncial 
characters might not have been mistaken for “-adan.” This we 
believe to have been the case; hence the new reading. There 
is also this additional consideration: We know that Magdala 
was a place on the western shore of the sea of Galilee. But no 
one knows of any such place as Magadan. In view therefore 
of the uncertainty and even questionableness concerning “ Mag- 
adan” as the true reading, and the ease with which it might 
have unwittingly grown out of the other, we cannot possibly see 


Luke iv. 44 affords another instance. Here a respectable number of old 
codices read “ of Judea” for “ of Galilee,” though the whole context shows 
it to be a false reading. See Note on Luke iv. 44. 

In John i. 42, as well as xxi. 1 5, 16, 17, a number of old witnesses tes- 
.tify to “Simon son of John” as the true reading instead of Simon son of 
Jonas or Jonah. One of these precious witnesses, the Old Latin copy 77°, 
‘calls Barabbas in John xviii. 40, Rabbi Barabas.””? See Note on John i. 42. 

In Acts xviii. 7, two or three old witnesses say that “ Titius Justus ” 
ought to be read instead of simply “Justus”; others, that “Titus Justus” 
is the true name; while others still, that it is “ Titus ” only. See Note on 
Acts xviii. 7. 

In Acts xviii. 24, §8 first hand, 15, 180, and the Memphitic and Arme- 
nian Versions read “ Apelles” instead of “ Apollos” ; while D reads “ Apol- 
lonius.” 8 first hand, and 180, have “ Apelles” also in xix. 1. 

In Acts xxviii. 1, the Vatican manuscript first hand is supported by other 
false witnesses in reading “ Melitene ” in place of “ Melite.” See Note on 
Acts xxviii. 1, 

The old codices give too frequent evidence that their scribes or some 
of their predecessors were no more exempt from the application of the 
general principle Zrrare humanum est than were those of later docu- 
ments. We must therefore be excused if, in view of such evidences of the 
want of their entire trustworthiness, we do not accept certain readings 
simply because they appear in two or three or even half a dozen or more 
of these old manuscripts and versions, 
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what is to be gained by abandoning the old reading for this. 
There is really nothing to assure us that “ Magadan” is the 
genuine reading. 

Xvi. 2, 3. 


Most of the second and the whole of the third verse, says the 
marginal note, ‘“‘ are omitted by some of the most ancient and 
other important authorities.” They are omitted by §&, B, V, 
X, I, fifteen cursives, the Curetonian Syriac and Armenian Ver- 

sions, and certain codices that were in the possession of Origen 
- and Jerome. In the notes of X and 39, the passage is referred 

to and explained. Codices E and 606 have it marked with 
‘asterisks, indicating that its authenticity was in dispute ; while 
482 has it only at the foot of the page and not by the original 
‘scribe. In Egypt, where the omission was probably made, the 
phenomena here mentioned are unknown; so that the words 
might very easily have seemed incomprehensible to an ignorant 
_scribe, and altogether at variance with facts. To save the text, 
therefore, from stating an apparent untruth, the passage was 
‘omitted, and the omission continued by others. This false 
reading, which may have been favored by the absence of the 
words from Mark viii. 12, was evidently current in the second 
century, which sufficiently accounts for its being in so many 
documents of later date and different regions ; while the pres- 
ence of the passage in C, D, the Peshito Syriac and Old Latin 
Versions shows that it was accepted by others as genuine at 
that early date. A passage of thirty-one words like this, if not 
-genuine, would hardly have got into all the uncials but five, into 
all but a dozen or fifteen cursives, and into all the versions but 
two. 

xvi. 8. 


Rec. T. Gprovs otk édaBere — ye have brought no bread. 
Rev. T. &provs odk éxere — ye have no bread. 


The latter reading is found in XY, B, D, three cursives (13, 
124, 346) of Ferrar’s group, most copies of the Old Latin 
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Version, the Vulgate, the Armenian, the Ethiopic, and appar- 
ently the Memphitic Version. ‘The former is attested by C, E, 
F, G, Hy Ky L, M, 3S; Uy V, XX Fh, Dy al bere riteecirsives, 
one copy (/) of the Old Latin Version, all the Syriac Versions, 
and by Origen, Eusebius, and Chrysostom among the Fathers. 
It is true “ ye have’ corresponds with Mark’s report (viii. 17) 
of Jesus’ language. But Mark also says “we have’ no bread, 
in the preceding verse ; so that, after that, he would naturally 
represent Jesus as saying “ye have.” But Matthew in verse 7, 
instead of putting “we have” in the mouth of the disciples, 
represents them as saying “we have taken’’; after which he 
would naturally report Jesus as having said “ye took,” rather 
than “ye have.” A careless copyist, without any intention of 
making the language correspond with that in Mark, yet, at the 
moment carrying in mind Mark’s word rather than Matthew’s, 
would unconsciously write the former’s instead of the latter’s 
word. The true reading here, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
is “ye took,”— A. V., “ye have brought,””—which Tregelles, 
Tischendorf, and Alford retain, while the Revisers side with 
Lachmann and Westcott and Hort. 


xvi. 13. 

Rec. T. Tiva pe A€youer of GvOpwrror elvar Tov vidv rod dvOpdmrov; — 
Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, am ? 

Rev. T. Tlva Aéyourr of &vOpwror elvar tov vidv rod &vOpdarov ; — 
Who do men say that the Son of man is ? 

The omission of the emphatic personal pronoun here is sup- 
ported by §, B, one copy (c) of the Old Latin Version, most 
copies of the Vulgate, and of course the Anglo-Saxon and 
Frankish Versions, the Memphitic, Jerusalem Syriac, Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Persic Versions, and Irenzeus, Origen, and Ambrose. 
Its presence is strongly vouched for by C, D, E, F, CaHAKk. LL, 
M, S, U, V, X, T, A, Il, the entire body of the cursives, all but 
one copy of the Old Latin Version, two copies of the Vulgate, 
the Curetonian, Peshito, and Philoxenian Syriac, and Armenian 
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Versions. Internal evidence also calls for it. Jesus’ question 
was, not “Who do men say that the Son of man is?” but 
“Who do men say that I am?” This is evident from both 
Mark’s and Luke’s report of his words. (Mark viii. 27; Luke 
ix. 18.) It is evident also from the question as repeated in 
verse 15. If the omission of “me” presented Jesus’ real 
question, we should expect to find, and would unquestionably 
find, in verse 15, “‘ Who say ye that he is? ” not ‘Who say ye 
that Iam?” with the “ye” as emphatic as it is. The change 
from asking a question concerning the Son of man as such to 
asking one concerning himself as represented by the pronoun 
“me” is unnatural, and under the circumstances altogether 
improbable. Besides, the phrasing of the fifteenth verse shows 
that the expression “the Son of man” in verse 13, is only a 
subordinate term, as does its position here after eva. ‘The real 
subject of the infinitive, the word upon which the stress falls as 
the subject of inquiry, needs to occupy a more emphatic posi- 
tion; and that is where pé stands, near the beginning of the 
question. The presence of the pronoun where it is, evidently 
‘created a difficulty in the mind of some early scribe or reader. 
The words appeared naturally to mean, “ Whom do men declare 
me to be? the Son of man?” Inasmuch, however, as no such 
modifying words follow in the reply of the disciples as Vas 
but some say” etc., so as to indicate this to be the true mean- 
ing; and as “me” seemed misplaced, and too far removed 
from the phrase “the Son of man” for the latter to be in 
apposition with it, to obviate all difficulty and fix the meaning 
if possible, the pronoun was omitted. It is one of those 
semi-glosses not uncommon in the Vatican and a few other 
manuscripts. ‘ 
xvi. 21. 

The reading “Jesus Christ,” which the note says some ancient 
authorities read instead of “ Jesus,” —“ From that time began 
Jesus Christ to shew unto his disciples” etc..— seems to be 
only a mechanical insertion of Xpuords after “Iycots from the 
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line above. It is found only in & first hand, B first hand, and 
the Memphitic Version. In both these Greek Codices it was 
early detected and corrected as an erroneous reading. 


Xvii. 4. 
Rec. T. el 0€Aers, troujowpev — If thou wilt, let us make. 
Rev. T. et €Xets, worhow — if thou wilt, I will make. 


The only witnesses in support of the latter reading are §, B, 
C first hand, and two copies (4, #1) of the Old Latin Version. 
It is accepted as the true reading by certain textual critics be- 
cause it differs from the reading in Mark (ix. 5) and Luke (ix. 
33). But, if Mark and Luke have reported Peter correctly, — 
and there is no room for questioning this, — then we have good 
ground to believe that these five ancient witnesses misrepresent 
Matthew ; for they make him give a different statement from 
that presented by the other two evangelists. These represent 
Peter as speaking for his companions as well as himself. But 
the Revisers’ reading makes Matthew represent him as ignoring 
them altogether, and proposing to make the tabernacles him- 
self. It is easy to see the source of this reading. Mark and 
Luke do not use the expression “If thou wilt.’ But some 
fastidious reader of Matthew, away back in the early centuries, 
not relishing the phraseology “If thou wilt, we would make,” 
7.¢. let us make, etc., evidently thought to improve it by chang- 
ing it to “ If thou wilt, I will make.” This was effected by omit- 
ting the last three letters of roujowuev, which may have been 
taken for the particle pév, “indeed,” and dropped as superfluous 
or improperly inserted. If the clause originally read “If thou 
wilt, I will make” etc., there would have been no temptation 
to change it to “If thou wilt, Ze¢ us make,”— even though Mark 
and Luke have the subjunctive ; for the clause “If thou wilt” 
would naturally deter one from making the change. 
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XVil. Ir. 


Rec. T. “Halas piv épxerar mpdrov — Elias truly shall first come. 
Rev. T. *HdAtas pév épxerat — Elijah indeed cometh. 


The omission of “first”? is supported by &, B, D, five 
cursives, most copies of the Old Latin Version, the Vulgate, 
Memphitic, Thebaic, Curetonian Syriac, Armenian, and Arabic 
Versions. Its presence as a part of the original text is attested 
by C, E, F, G, H, K, L, M, S, U, V, Z, T, A, 1, nearly all the 
cursives, two copies (4, 7) of the Old Latin Version, and the 
Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac and Ethiopic Versions. There 
are reasons for thinking that the omission is an error. In the 
question just asked by the disciples —‘“‘ Why then say the scribes 
that Elijah must come first?’’ —the word is emphatic. What- 
ever may have been their reference in its use, its position shows 
it to be the word in which the point of their inquiry lay. Now, 
it is not at all probable that, in replying to such a question, 
Jesus should have overlooked or ignored the very substance of 
their inquiry. By referring to Mark ix. 12, we find Jesus there 
reported as having used the word. Why then should Matthew, 
in his report of the reply, have omitted the one word that 
gives significance and point to the clause? Textual critics 
generally seem to think that, because Mark has the word, and 
the witnesses are divided as to its genuineness in Matthew, its 
presence in the latter must be due to importation from Mark, — 
overlooking the fact that both are giving, not their own words, 
but a statement made by another, in the giving of which it 
ought to be expected that they would agree rather than differ. 
In fact, the use of the word pe, “truly” or “indeed,” seems 
to call for mpdrov, indicating that Jesus’ response, so far from 
overlooking, emphasizes the special point of the disciples’ 
inquiry. The omission was early made, probably from pure 
oversight. 
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Xvii. 20. 


Rec. T. Ata rhv dmurriav tpav — Because of your unbelief. 
Rev. T. Ata thy odvyomurtiav tpav — Because of your little faith. 


The former reading is supported by C, D, E, F, G, H, K, L, 
M, S, U, V, X, T, A, II, nearly all the cursives, the Old Latin, 
the Vulgate, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac Versions, and 
one manuscript of the Armenian. ‘The latter is the reading of 
&, B, 1, 22, 33, and three representatives (13, 124, 346) of ®, 
the fourth (69) being defective here, and the Curetonian Syriac, 
Memphitic, Thebaic, Armenian, and Ethiopic Versions. Both 
readings were evidently current during the second century. 
But it does not seem difficult to decide between them. The 
latter is a word Jesus is nowhere else recorded as having used. 
On one occasion, he applied the adjective 6dvyémuoros, “ of little 
faith,” to Peter, and on three other occasions to the disciples 
collectively. On this occasion, however, he went further; he 
pronounced them (verse 17) a faithless generation, an unbe- 
lieving company; not that he charged them absolutely with 
having no faith in him, but with not having the faith necessary 
to effect the cure of the lunatic. To this, the three synoptic 
Gospels testify. After having charged his disciples in verse 17 
with being faithless or unbelieving, it was but natural that Jesus 
should give unbelief, want of faith, incredulity, as the reason of 
their not being able to effect the cure. But this expression 
probably disturbed the tender sensibilities of some early 
Christian, who misunderstood the word, and took it to mean 
absolute want of faith in God; and he naturally desired to 
soften it down by substituting the milder word édryomoria, 
“little faith.” This he could very easily do, as Jesus had already 
three or four times called his disciples persons of little faith. 
Jesus, however, did not hesitate after his resurrection to upbraid 
his disciples with unbelief or want of faith (Mark xvi. 14) as 
well as hardness of heart ; and we see no reason why he should 
not have done the same on this occasion, especially after having 
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associated them with “an unbelieving and perverse generation.” 
He was evidently deeply moved by their perversity and want of 
faith ; hence his use of this word. Under the circumstances, 
the other word is tame, and altogether unsuitable. 

Xvii. 21. 

This verse is omitted on the testimony of & first hand, B, 
33, two copies (e, #') of the Old Latin Version, the Curetonian 
and Jerusalem Syriac, the Thebaic, one copy of the Memphi- 
tic Version, and the Roman Ethiopic. It is found in & as 
amended by the sixth-century corrector, C, D, E, F, G, H, K, 
L, M, S, U, V, X, I, A, I, the whole body of the cursives with 
but one exception, all but two copies of the Old Latin, the 
Vulgate, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Armenian, 
and most copies of the Memphitic and Ethiopic Versions, as 
well as vouched for by more than a dozen of the Fathers from 
Clement of Rome down, including Tertullian and Origen. 
Some of this testimony shows the verse to have been consid- 
ered genuine in several quarters as early as the second cen- 
tury. The words were undoubtedly spoken by Christ on this 
occasion, as Mark ix. 29 clearly proves; and certainly the 
preponderance of testimony goes to show that Matthew also 
reported him as having spoken them. The only variation in 
the manuscripts that give the verse, is in the Sinaitic Codex as 
corrected, which has éxBddderat, “is cast out,” and several 
cursives that have ééépyxera, “ goes out,” in place of éxzopeverat, 
“goes out.” These, however, afford no argument against the 
genuineness of the passage, for such variations are everywhere 
to be found in connection with readings of unquestionable 
genuineness. If, as some suppose, the verse was introduced 
from Mark, there would hardly be so much difference in the 
phraseology as there is between the two. Each passage, 
while expressing the thought of the other, is stated in terms 
that indicate an independence and want of collusion on the 
part of the reporters. How then did the verse come to be 
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omitted, if genuine? There is, in the statement itself, room: 
for question and perplexity to readers of a certain class ; and 
this might easily have led to its rejection, just as other readings 
have been rejected on account of their obscurity or offensive- 
ness. A person holding that, in order to a cure, faith was 
necessary only on the part of the healer, would be likely to 
reason thus: “ The verb goe¢h out seems to imply that prayer 
and fasting are required of she sick; but it is incredible that- 
Jesus should have taught such a doctrine respecting persons 
in this condition.” Consequently, as the simplest mode of 
overcoming the difficulty, the passage is dropped ; while others, 
like the sixth-century corrector of the Sinaitic Codex, substitute 
“is cast out”? for “ goes out,” as if called for by verse 19, while 
seeming to clear up the passage and determine its meaning. 
The omission, however, having once been made and at a very. 
early day, retained its hold for a while, but only within a com- 
paratively limited territory. 


Xvii. 22. 


Against the word “abode ” — “ While they abode in Galilee,” 
— stands the marginal note, ‘‘Some ancient authorities read were 
gathering themselves together.” ‘This, or rather ovotpehopevor, 
is the peculiar reading of ¥, B, and the cursive 1, ——a reading 
which is absolutely nonsensical, unless we look at it through the 
Latin conversantibus,— the word by which avacrpedopevw is 
properly represented in the Vulgate and several copies of the’ 
Old Latin Version,— meaning “turning about” in a place; 
that is, being present, dwelling, or abiding. This rather indi- 
cates that ovortpepowevwy was substituted for dvacredopévav 
by some old scribe, who, knowing more of Latin than he did 
of Greek, supposed that the latter meant simply “ returned,” 
or rather, could not mean “abode,” and that the former was 
the proper word to represent this idea. The reading is palpably 
false, and unworthy of notice ; yet Lachmann, Tregelles in his: 
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text, Tischendorf, and Westcott and Hort, in their reverence 
for the Sinaitic and Vatican Codices, adopt it ! 
xviii. 11. 

This verse is omitted by only three uncials, —, B, L first 
hand, — three cursives, two copies (e, f’) of the Old Latin, 
the Thebaic, most copies of the Memphitic, the Jerusalem 
Syriac, and one copy of the Ethiopic Version, apparently on 
account of its supposed want of appropriateness. This is the 
more apparent when we consider that, of those versions that 
retain the verse, two copies of the Old Latin (a, ”) change 
“for” into “and,” while one (4) omits the connective alto- 
gether, and the Curetonian Syriac, with its customary freedom 
of manner in translating, in order to connect the verse with the 
clause “I say unto you,” in verse 10, reads “And that the Son 
of man came” etc. No good reason can be assigned for the 
insertion of the passage if it is not genuine ; for it is incredible 
that any reader or copyist would think of assigning it as a 
second reason why Christians should not be despised. The 
omission is evidently a part of the work of that critical hand 
which displays itself here and there in certain manuscripts, 
pruning and lopping off what appeared unsuitable, superfluous, 
unmeaning, or of questionable propriety. 

xviii. 14. 

The marginal reading “my Father” in place of “your 
Father” has the support of B, F, H, I, I’, about twenty-five 
cursives, the Egyptian versions, the Philoxenian Syriac, Arme- 
nian, and Ethiopic Versions. But it is evidently an alteration, 
intended to make the reading correspond with that in verse ro. 
If “ my” were the original reading, there would be no apparent 
reason for changing it. 
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xviii. 15. 

“Some ancient authorities omit against thee,” says the mar- 
ginal note ; that is, in the clause, “If thy brother sin against 
thee.” These “authorities” are %, B, three cursives, the 
Thebaic Version, and Origen, Cyril, and Basil. This omis- 
sion, however, is not because the words are not genuine or 
were introduced from verse 21, as might be supposed; but 
because some early critical reader, perhaps even before Origen’s 
day, thought it better to generalize the statement, so as to 
obviate the objection that may have been raised against a per- 
son’s employing this text in justification of his pursuing the 
course here prescribed, when the offence was not, strictly speak- 
ing, against himself. It may be a duty incumbent on Christians 
generally to take an erring brother, whatever may be his offence, 
and seek to reclaim him. But it is not the duty that Christ is 
recorded as having taught his disciples on this occasion. The 
very language of the context seems conclusive on this point. 
In the first place, if the reference of Jesus had been to sinful 
conduct in general, he would hardly have used the unmodified 
word apaprycy, “should sin,” but rather rAavn6y, “should err,” 
especially after having used this word just before. Nothing 
would have been more natural than to have turned from the 
primary use of this word in verses 12, 13, to an employment of 
it in its secondary sense in this verse. The fact that Jesus did 
not do this, goes far to show that he was not here speaking with 
reference to sins generally. Again, the expressions “ go, shew 
him his fault,” “if he hear thee, shou hast gained,” “let him be 
unto thee as a heathen,” etc., indicate that they relate to a 
personal offence. And finally, the conclusion seems unavoida- 
ble that it was simply because Jesus had been speaking of 
unbrotherly treatment from others, that, as soon as he had 
finished speaking, Peter was led to ask, “ Lord, how off shall 
my brother’”—not merely sin, but— “sin against me, and I 
forgive him?” The words “against me,” of course, are not 
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emphatic ; but they show that Peter, and unquestionably the 
other disciples too, understood Jesus as speaking of offences 
against themselves personally and individually. This view is 
also confirmed by external evidence, which greatly prepon- 
derates in support of- this reading,— consisting of sixteen 
uncials, all but three cursives, the Old Latin, Vulgate, and 
Memphitic Versions, the Peshito, Curetonian, and Philoxenian 
Syriac Versions, and the Ethiopic, Armenian, and other ver- 
sions, as well as Basil again and again, Chrysostom, Lucifer, 
and Hilary. 


xviii. 28. 
Rec. T, "ArdSos pou & tt odetders — Pay me that thou owest. 
Rey. T. *ArcdSos et tu oeldets — Pay what thou owest. 


The readings 6 rs and ed mx both have the appearance of 
being the results of an early clerical error for pow ri, which by 
the accidental omission of » became OITI, and afterwards 
€ITI in the unconditional sense of 6,71, “ whatever,” for which 
there is apparent but doubtful precedent among classic authors, 
but none in the New Testament, unless it be in 1 Tim. i. 10, 
where, however, the Revisers do not consider it as thus used. 
This reading seems to have been converted still later into Oy Thy 
while of was retained and transmitted from earlier manuscripts. 
As Meyer says, “where ef 1, like séguid, is used in the sense 
of guicquid (or whatever), e& always has a conditional force.’ 
This is its New-Testament use, being always in a conditional 
clause, as in Luke xix. 8, John xiv. 14, Acts xix. 39, xxv. 5, and 
elsewhere. But this use of the expression would, of course, 
be out of place here. Notwithstanding the preponderance 
of manuscript evidence in support of the Revisers’ reading, 
which, properly translated into English, is, “ Pay, if thou owest 
anything,’’ we should retain the other, which commends itself 
by its naturalness as the genuine reading, “ Pay me what thou 
owest.” 
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bboy EP 


Rec. T. Et teorw dv0pdry drodioa thy yuvaika avrot —Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife? 

Rev. T. Et eeorw drokioat rhv yuvatka avrod —Is it lawful for 
a man to put away his wife? 


The presence of av$pumw, “for a man,” omitted by the 
Revisers from their Text, is called for by the article and pro- 
noun in connection with yuvatka, “ wife,” and is strongly attested 
as genuine by $§ as amended by its earlier seventh-century 
corrector, C, D, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, A, HI, all but three 
or four cursives, the Old Latin, the Vulgate, all the Syriac, both 
Egyptian, the Ethiopic, and Armenian Versions, as well as 
Origen, Gregory of Nazianzus, John Damascene, Hilary, 
and others ; — testimony which covers all the centuries as far 
back as the middle or early part of the second century. Its 
presence is also favored by Mark’s report (x. 2), in which 
dv8pi, “for a man,” appears instead; though this, by some, 
would be most unjustly taken as a reason why its presence. 
should not be considered genuine. The only ground for omit- 
ting the word is the fact that it is wanting in four uncials (& 
first hand, B, L, I), three cursives, and two copies of the 
Slavonic Version, and that its absence in these documents is 
unaccountable unless it is considered as the result of a careless 
omission on the part of some early transcriber, —a thing which 
is hardly supposable of the copyists of our oldest known manu- 
scripts, though the most careful transcribers of the nineteenth 
century will do such things sometimes! It may not be imper- 
tinent to ask why its English equivalent should after all have 
been forced into the R. V., if it was necessary to’ omit the 
word from the corrected Greek Text in order to prepare the 
way for a proper revision of the A, V. 
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xix. 9g. 


Here, as the marginal note prepares the reader for believing, 
a few ancient documents, namely, B, N, two cursives, one or 
two copies of the Old Latin, and the Memphitic Version read, 
Whosoever shall put away his wife, “saving for the cause of 
fornication, maketh her an adultress,” instead of “ except for 
fornication, and shall marry another committeth adultery.” 
This reading is also supported by Origen and one or two 
Latin Fathers. Though an ancient reading, it seems to have 
been introduced from chapter v. 32. In the latter part of the 
verse, a man is pronounced to be guilty of adultery in marry- 
ing a woman who may have, been put away without cause. 
And this change seems to have been made in order to show 
when a woman is guilty of the same offence. But the reading 
has no claim to acceptance. The last clause of the verse, as 
the second marginal note states, is omitted by some copies. 
‘But this was undoubtedly due to its being overlooked in copy- 
ing because of its being a short clause ending with the same 
-word as the clause just preceding. It is strongly attested as 
a genuine reading, and should be retained, as it is by Lach- 
mann and Tregelles, though rejected by Tischendorf, and 
relegated to the margin as a questionable reading by Westcott 
and Hort. 

xix. 10. 


Rec. T. of padnral atrod— His disciples. 
Rev. T. of padnrat — The disciples. 


The omission of “his,” which occurs so often in the R. V. 
in connection with “disciples,” is here made on what seems 
to be rather slight evidence, —the testimony of &, B, two 
cursives, three copies of the Old Latin Version, and one copy 
of the Thebaic, the usual ally of the Sinaitic and Vatican manu- 
scripts in their peculiar readings. Some may consider this to 
be preponderating evidence in favor of the omission; but to 
‘others it looks like placing undue confidence in the simple 
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attestation of two witnesses whose united testimony in many 
other places is known to be false. In this instance, it is 
opposed to the unbroken testimony of almost all the other 
witnesses in the case, some of whom are quite as trustworthy, 
-and the voice of whose testimony reaches us from a much 
more remote antiquity. The omission, however, makes no 
difference whatever in the meaning; and the simple fact of 
its affording a shorter reading without altering the sense is 
enough to account for the preference given to it by these 
more concise oracles. 


xix. 16, 17. 

Against these verses are two marginal notes, each beginning 
with “Some ancient authorities read,’ and ending with “See 
Mark x. 17, 18; Luke xviii. 18, 19.” The readings included 
in these notes are the familiar words “Good Master,” in the 
first ; and, in the other, “‘ Why callest thou me good? None 
is good save one, even God,’’ — which have been set aside in 
favor of the readings, “‘ Master,’ and “ Why askest thou me 
concerning what is good? One there is who is good.” But 
why not state facts? Instead of saying “Some,” why do not 
the notes say ‘‘ Most ancient authorities read,” etc.? for it is 
the new readings that are supported respectively by “some 
ancient authorities,” while the readings of the Received Text 
are attested by witnesses outnumbering those “authorities” 
many times over. The presence of “Good” in connection 
with ‘ Master” is certified to by C, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, 
V, I’, A, nearly all the cursives, even 33, and 69, which usually 
side with B, several copies of the Old Latin Version, the 
Vulgate, all the Syriac Versions, the Memphitic, Thebaic, 
Armenian, and Arabic Versions, and Justin Martyr, Basil, Chrys- 
ostom, Cyril, Irenzeus, Hippolytus, and others among the 
Fathers, — some of which testimony reaches back nearly to the 
first century. The only witnesses that omit the word “Good” 
here are the four uncials §, B, D, L, three cursives, one lec-~ 
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tionary, three copies of the Old Latin, the Ethiopic Version, 
Origen, and Hilary. — In the other verse, the common reading 
is supported by C, E, F, G, H, K, M,S, U,V, C (this last, 
however, together with the Old Latin copies g', A, m, omits the 
words, “ Why callest thou me good?’’), A, nearly all the cur- 
sives including 33, 69, five copies (4, g", 2, m, 9,) of the Old 
Latin, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Thebaic, Ethio- 
pic, and Arabic Versions, and Justin Martyr. Irenzus, Chrys- 
ostom, Hilary, and others support the reading, “ Why callest 
thou me good?” and Eusebius vouches for the words, ‘‘ There 
is none good but one, that is, God.” The witnesses that sup- 
port the Revisers’ reading in this verse are , B, D (this last 
omitting the article before both éyaod and dya6ds, while the 
cursive 1 omits it before the latter only), L, only three cursives 
(1, 22, 604,), nine copies (2, 4, ¢, é, ft ne, ket,yokthe: Old 
Latin, the Vulgate, the Curetonian and Jerusalem Syriac, and 
Armenian Versions, and Origen. The Memphitic Version has 
only the first part of this reading ; while the Old Latin copies 
b,c, f''*, 2 the Vulgate, and the Curetonian Syriac Version add 
& @eés, “God,” to the last part. The cursive 251 reads verse 
17 just as the Received Text does, then goes on in verse 18 
thus: “He saith unto him, Which? But Jesus said unto him, 
“Why askest thou me concerning a good thing? There is none 
good except one, that is, God;” etc. All this shows that, while 
a large majority of the documents support the common read- 
ing, there is much confusion especially among those that favor 
the Revisers’ reading in part. Thus, the Old Latin Version ff”, 
the Curetonian Syriac, and one copy of the Memphitic Version 
very inconsistently support the reading, “ Why askest thou me 
concerning what is good?” after representing the young man 
as having said, “Good Master, what shall I do?” etc. Other 
documents also are similarly more or less inconsistent. — The 
references at the end of the marginal notes imply that the 
words set aside in those notes were introduced here from one 
of the other Gospels. But the implication is unjust, and with- 
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out a shade of truth to support it. Mark and Luke report this 
interview between the young ruler and Jesus in language substan- 
tially the same. But, because they agree, no one who is at all 
competent to express an opinion on the subject considers that 
one of their accounts must have been copied from the other, or 
at least been made to conform to that of the other. Such an 
insinuation would be as base as it would be groundless. Each is 
considered an independent and faithful reporter of what was 
actually said by the two parties ; and the reports agree simply 
because they are those of faithful historians. Now Matthew’s 
report, as given in the Received Text, agrees substantially with 
those of Mark and Luke, the slight differences between them 
being only such verbal variations as we should expect to find in 
reports given by different persons. These go to establish, rather 
than undermine, the genuineness of the reading. Now the 
readings introduced into these verses by the Revisers give a 
meaning that differs strikingly, not to say essentially, from that 
of the old readings attributed to Matthew. But this is not all A 
they set Matthew at once at variance with Mark and Luke. It 
is not such a difference as that, for example, between Matt. iii. 
17 and Mark i. 11, both of which state the same truth in a 
slightly different form. All three of these evangelists are re- 
porting what took place and was ‘said during a certain inter- 
view. Two of them represent the young man as addressing 
Jesus and saying, “ Good Master, what shall I do?” etc. And 
‘so does the third, as most of the documents assure us, with the 
slight addition of a single word —“ Good Master, what good 
(thing) shall I do?” — which is generally attested as genuine, 
and which does not really alter the meaning. But a few wit- 
nesses insist that the evangelist wrote, “ AZaster, what good shall 
Ido?” ete. This difference, in itself considered, is perhaps 
nothing more than might be expected. It makes no essential 
difference, so far, between this and the other evangelists. Mark 
and Luke, however, continuing the record, make Jesus say, 
“Why callest thou ME good? there is none good but one, that 
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is, God.” So, too, does Matthew, according to the testimony of 
most witnesses in the case. But a few tell us that Jesus replied, 
“Why askest thou me concerning that which is good? One there 
is who is good,’’ — giving a meaning entirely different from that 
presented by the other evangelists. Now the only conclusion 
to which we can reasonably come in view of this is, that, if this 
‘reading is genuine, either Matthew’s words misrepresent Christ’s 
language, or Mark and Luke have falsely reported him ; for 
Augustine’s idea that Jesus may have used both expressions in 
this connection is utterly inadmissible ; it is simply the dernier 
ressort of a believer in a false reading. The truth in the case 
is simply this: Matthew reported the language and circum- 
stances of the interview substantially as the other evangelists 
did. But some early reader of his Gospel, being offended with 
Jesus’ apparent disavowal of goodness in saying, “ Why callest 
thou me good? No one is good but God,” wilfully set himself 
to work to remove the objectionable language. And a stepping- 
- stone to this he found in the expression, “‘ What good thing.” 
To make his way secure to verse 17, he strikes out the word 
“good” in connection with “Master.” This being removed, 
there is no pertinence in such a reply from Jesus as “ Why call- 
est thou me good?” ‘Then the next thing was to change this 
question and the following clause as best he could, to eliminate 
the offensive idea of the Son’s inferiority. And the result was, 
“ Why askest thou me concerning the good? The Good is one ;”’ 
or, as D and codex 1 read, “One is good.” This was after- 
wards accepted by “some” who sympathized with the over- 
sensitive critic, and so gained a limited currency as a genuine 
reading. But it speaks for itself. It shows that “ Good Master” 
was originally a part of Matthew’s record. If it were not, how 
should this reference to a good deing, “ one who is good,” have 
got into his text? According to the Revisers’ reading, nothing 
but a good ¢hing had been referred to before. The utter 
inappositeness and incoherence of this reading are enough to 
condemn it, to say nothing of its irreconcilability with Jesus’ 
language as reported by Mark and Luke. 
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xix. 20. 


Rec. T. é& veérytés pov — from my youth up. 
Rev. T. -Omits. 

The omission of these words is made on the authority of &$ 
- first hand, B, L, 1, 22, four copies of the Old Latin, five of 
the Vulgate, Irenzeus, Cyprian, Jerome, and other Latin Fathers. 
Yet the preponderance of evidence is clearly against it. First, 
there are the documents that vouch for the genuineness of the 
reading ; namely, § as amended by the later seventh-century 
corrector, C, D, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, V,-T, A, all but two 
cursives including of course 33, 69, eight copies of the Old 
Latin, the Vulgate generally, all the Syriac Versions, the Mem- 
phitic, Thebaic, Ethiopic, Origen, Hilary, and others. Then, 
there is no doubt that the ruler used the expression since he is 
reported as having done so by both Mark and Luke. And if 
he used such a phrase in such a connection, it is not at all 
probable that Matthew failed to give it, any more than they. 
In fact, if any one of the three evangelists can be supposed 
to have given his exact words rather than either of the other 
two, that one would be Matthew, because of his having been 
one of the twelve, and probably present on the occasion. 
And finally, it is easy to see why a critical copyist should have 
omitted the phrase. Matthew says, “The young man saith 
unto him, All these things have I observed from my youth.” 
The idea that a young man—vyeavicxos, a youth —should 
speak of doing something from his youth, seemed to this cen- 
sorious scribe incongruous and perhaps ridiculous; hence the 
omission of the words from his transcript, and their probable 
erasure from his exemplar. It is the work of the same prun- 
ing hand that we have met elsewhere. 


xix. 29. 


The words “ or wife,” which are placed in the margin with 
areference to Luke xviii. 29, are omitted by B, D, the single 
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cursive 1, seven copies of the Old Latin, and the Jerusalem 
Syriac Version, Origen, Irenzeus, Hilary, and Paulinus. They 
are strongly attested, however, by §, C, E, Fe GywH; KLM, 
U, V, X, I, A, every cursive but one, seven copies of the Old 
Latin, all the Syriac Versions except the Jerusalem, both 
Egyptian, the Ethiopic, and Armenian Versions, Clement of 
Alexandria, Chrysostom, Cyril, Basil, and John Damascene. 
Of course, the supposition is that they were introduced from 
Luke ; but it is quite as easy, and possibly a little nearer to 
the truth, to suppose that they were omitted either by over- 
sight in the transcription of so long a list, or more probably 
from similar motives as led to the omission of “or father,” 
both here and in Mark x. 29,in D and kindred documents, 
like the Curetonian Syriac, copies of the Old Latin Version, 
Hilary, and Paulinus. The words should undoubtedly be 
retained as part of the original text. — The other marginal 
reading, “manifold” in place of “a hundredfold,” is simply 
a toning down of the apparent hyperbole contained in the 
latter, the true reading. It is supported only by B, L, the 
Thebaic, and Jerusalem Syriac Version, and given by Origen 
several times, and Cyril once; but it is a transparent gloss, 
possibly from Luke, and deserves no serious consideration. 


XX. 15. 


Rec. T. 4 otk err — Is it not lawful? 
Rey. T. od« err: —Is it not lawful? 


The omission of 7, “eh?” the sign of a question, equiva- 
lent to the Latin av, does not affect the meaning ; nor is the 
omission demanded by the evidence. The particle is wanting 
only in B, D, L, Z, the Curetonian Syriac and Armenian Ver- 
sions. Its presence, however, is called for by &, C, E, F, G, 
H, K, M, N, §, U, V, X,T, 4, Il, all the cursives, the Peshito 
and Philoxenian Syriac, Old Latin, Vulgate, Memphitic, The- 
baic, and Ethiopic Versions, and by a passage of Chrysostom. 
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With an intelligent reader of Greek there would have been no 
motive for omitting it; but some ignorant transcriber, not 
understanding the force of the particle, and seeing no pro- 
priety in its use as a disjunctive conjunction (equivalent to 
“or’’), probably omitted it on this account. If originally 
wanting, there is no good reason why it should have been 
inserted and be found in so great a variety of documents. 


xx. 16. 


Rec. T. aoddol yap elot KAnTol, oAlyour S€ éxAextol — for many be 
called, but few chosen. 
Rev. T. Omits. 


This clause is set aside as spurious because it is wanting in 
‘$$, B, L, Z, 36, the Memphitic and Thebaic Versions, and one 
copy of the Ethiopic, probably corrupted through contact with 
the Thebaic. If there were strong internal evidence to support 
this testimony it might be considered valid. But there is 
nothing of the kind. The documentary evidence testifying to 
the genuineness of these words is all but overwhelming, — that 
of C; D BEG), Ry M, (NG Sy eae Lan i eadbetie 
cursives but one (even 1, 33, 69, and 157 forsaking B here), 
the Old Latin, Vulgate, Armenian, Ethiopic, and all the Syriac 
Versions, and Origen himself expressly and in two different 
places. If it were not genuine, no one would have thought of 
inserting it here. It certainly was not introduced from xxii. 
14. There is nothing in the connection demanding its inser- 
tion. On the contrary, to readers generally, its pertinence is 
not as obvious as it might be; it has rather the appearance of 
being out of place. This is probably what led to its omission, 
and why a few copies are without it; at the same time it may 
have been considered an interpolation from xxii. 14. But, when 
considered closely, it is found to be exceedingly pertinent. Its 
application and significance, however, which differ somewhat 
from those of the same words in xxii. 14, are not such as would 
naturally occur to a casual reader of the latter verse. It is 
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. truly sad to see the Saviour’s teachings thus tampered with by 
those who centuries ago failed to understand him, and then to 
find their perversions adopted and placed before a confiding 
public as genuine readings, under the supposition that a few 
-old documents cannot be united in error, while all others dif- 
fering from them must be, no matter how ancient any of them 
may be, or from how many widely separated regions their 
‘united testimony may come. “By their fruits,” said the Sav- 
‘iour, “shall ye know them”; not by their ripening first, or by 
their ripening last, necessarily. 


xxi. 4. 


band 


Rec. T. otro 8 dAov yéyovev — All this was done. 
Rev. T. totro 8 yéyovev — Now this is come to pass. 


The omission of éAov, “all,” though it does not affect the 
sense, is hardly justified. The word does not appear in , C 
first hand, D, L, Z, most copies of the Old Latin, a few of the 
Vulgate, the Frankish, the Curetonian Syriac, the Memphitic, 
the Ethiopic, and Wheelocke’s Persic Version, or in Origen, 
Chrysostom, Hilary and other Latin Fathers. Elsewhere in 
this connection Matthew employs this word. It was his usual 
way of expressing himself, as appears from i. 22, and xxvi. 56, 
the only other places in which the expression rodro yéyovev 
occurs. Still, just because the word appears in these two 
places as genuine, and a few documents that are regarded 
as trustworthy deny its genuineness here, most modern edi- 
tors conclude-that it is an interpolation, and reject it. This 
may be just; but it seems to us more like denying to the 
evangelist the right to express himself in his own way, because 
one of his early copyists appears to have considered the word 
unnecessary, and a confessedly respectable number of others 
have been found who have given currency and continuance to 
his emasculated reading. The same thing, no doubt, would 
shave occurred at i. 22 if the witnesses against odoy there had 
been a little more respectable, or a little more numerous. But, 
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as the objectors to the use of the word there are only the 
-Curetonian Syriac (one of the most prominent false witnesses 
in the verse before us), Irenzeus, and Epiphanius, of course no 
attention is paid to them. But the same spirit and motive — 
a desire and intention to cut down and improve the text — 
show themselves there as here. The reading of the Received 
Text is certainly well supported, being attested by B, C third 
hand, E, G, H, K, M, N, S, U, V, X, T, A, I, the whole body 
of the cursives, two copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, Pesh- 
ito and Philoxenian Syriac, Thebaic, Armenian, and (Polyglot) 
Persic Version, and Appian. In view of all the evidence, 
external and internal, we cannot but consider the word a part 
of the original text. 


xxi. 6. 


Rec. T. Ka0ds rpocératey airots 6 Inoots — as Jesus commanded 
them. 

Rey. T. Kalas cvvératey airois 6 Incots — even as Jesus appointed 
them. 


The reading of the Received Text is attested as the genuine 
reading by &, E, F, G, H, K, L, M, N, S, U, V, X, Z, T, A, 0, 
all but one cursive, Origen three times, and Eusebius twice ; 
that of the Revised Text by B, C, D, one cursive (33), and 
one lectionary or service-book of the Greek church, written by 
one Peter, a monk, A.D. 1056. ‘The two words mean substan- 
tially the same. Each is used elsewhere by Matthew twice ; 
the former in i. 24, vill. 4; and the latter in xxvi. 19 and 
xxvii. 10. The reader can judge for himself in favor of which 
the documentary evidence preponderates, and how important 
it was to make the change so as to prepare the way for a 
proper revision of the English text. Some will wonder why 
the first érdvw, “on,” in verse 7, was not also changed to ér’, 
“upon,” which is much more strongly attested there than 
ovvéragey is here. The change seems to be quite as necessary. 
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Xxi, 12. 


“Many ancient authorities,” says the marginal note, “ omit 
of God.” The exact phrasing 76 tepdv tod cod, “ the temple 
of God,’ is something unusual, nowhere else to be found in 
the New Testament, though 6 vads rod @eov, “the sanctuary 
of God,” occurs several times. It is simply on this account, 
and because the phrase “of God” was considered an imper- 
tinence in connection with rd tepdv, that it was dropped, and 
is wanting in &, B, L, three cursives, one copy of the Old 
Latin Version, the two Egyptian, the Armenian, Ethiopic, and 
Anglo-Saxon Versions. That the phrase does not appear in 
certain quotations by Origen, Methodius, Chrysostom, and 
Hilary, is not to be wondered at. They would be liable to 
omit it, unless quoting very carefully. Yet Origen elsewhere 
gives the whole expression, “the temple of God.” If this 
were not the true reading, it would hardly be possible for him 
to have given it even once, or for it to have got into the text, 
much less to have been so widely accepted as to be found in 
C, D, E, F, G, H, K, M, N,S, U, V, X, T, 4, H, nearly all the 
cursives, every copy but one of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the 
Peshito, Curetonian, and Philoxenian Syriac Versions, Basil, 
and Origen not less than four times. 


xxi. 13. 


Rec. T. dpets 8¢ adrdv eroujoare ortAatov Ayorav— but ye have 


made it a den of thieves. 
Rev. T. tpeis S¢ adrov moveire owqdarov Ayordv — but ye make 


it a den of robbers. 


This change from the past to the present is supported by &, 
B, L, 124, the Memphitic and Ethiopic Versions, two passages 
in Origen and one in Eusebius,— a body of witnesses largely 
the same as that supporting the false reading in the preceding 
verse, yet on the whole of less weight. This reading —“ ye 
are making’ —is simply an attempted improvement on the 
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original. In charging the Jews with making the house of God 
a resort for plunderers, Jesus meant to cover not merely their 
present but their past profanation of the temple. Hence his 
use of the aorist, “ye have made and are still making.” And 
so Mark (xi. 17) and Luke (xix. 46) represent him; though 
critical hands have been at work on both these passages also, 
trying to alter them. It is far less probable that Matthew 
should have understood Jesus as speaking merely with refer- 
ence to a present misappropriation of the temple, when the 
other evangelists record him as having spoken with reference 
to the past also, than that some one should have thought of 
enlivening his language by throwing it into the present. ‘That 
the aorist should appear in all three of these evangelists is not 
therefore to be accounted for on the supposition that it was 
introduced into Matthew from one of the other two, but rather 
because all three have reported Jesus’ words as he uttered 
them. If rot @eod should be retained in the preceding verse, 
much more should the aorist of the Received Text be retained 
here; for the testimony against this is even weaker than 
against that. 


xxi. 15. 


Rec. T. obs watdas kpdtovras — the children crying, 
Rev. T. tots matdas rods kpdfovras — the children that were crying. 


The revised Greek implies that there were other children in 
- sight or in the vicinity, but that only those that. were crying 
“ Hosanna”’ etc. attracted the attention of the chief priests and 
the scribes. It implies, moreover, that it was che children rather 
than what they were doing that moved the chief priests and 
scribes to indignation : “ When the chief priests, and the scribes 
saw the wonderful things that he did, and the children sha¢ were 
crying in the temple and saying, Hosanna to the son of David, 
they were moved with indignation.” The employment of the 
article here particularizes a certain number of children, — those 
shouting in the temple, — and thus throws the emphasis upon 
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the word “children” as the word embodying the particular 
idea referred to. This is the necessary result of the use of the 
article to introduce a limiting participial clause.. Thus, in i. 16, 
we read, — “of whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ ;” 
that is, the one so called, — that particular Jesus. So again in 
iv. 16,— “the people, chose sitting in darkness” etc. And so 
in every other instance. The article introducing the restrictive 
clause of necessity brings into prominence, not the clause itself, 
but the word to which that clause is attached. Or, applying 
the principle to the case before us, the use of the article to 
introduce the participial clause makes the presence of these 
children, and not their crying “ Hosanna,” the cause of the 
indignation of the chief priests and the scribes. If we hold to 
the meaning of the words, this exegesis is unavoidable. But 
we are informed in the very next verse that these priests and 
‘scribes, in their indignation, said to Jesus, “ Hearest thou 
what these are saying ?’’ —showing clearly that not the pres- 
-ence of the children, but what they were saying was what 
awakened indignation. In other words, the presence of the 
article here makes Matthew’s statements inconsistent with each 
other. Either therefore the evangelist did not know how 
to express himself, or else some careless or ignorant copyist 
lias misrepresented him by inserting the article. But nowhere 
else in all his Gospel has Matthew given us false Greek like 
this. The conclusion therefore is inevitable that the insertion 
of the article is the work of some later hand. Its presence is 
enough to show that any manuscript that contains it is carelessly 
written or has followed a carelessly written exemplar, and is 
unworthy of implicit confidence. It is attested, however, by 
$$, B, D, L, N, —these five uncials only. The reading of the 
Received Text, the only genuine reading possible, is that of 
C, E, F, G, H, K,M,$§, U, V, IT, A, II, the entire body of the 
cursives, Origen, and Methodius. 
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xxi. 44. 

“Some ancient authorities,” says the marginal note, “ omit 
verse 44.” That is, it is omitted in D, 33, and five copies of 
the Old Latin Version. Tischendorf rejects the verse appar- 
ently because Origen, in commenting on the passage, makes 
no mention of it, and Eusebius and Irenzeus quote the pre- 
ceding verses without quoting this ; but it does not necessarily 
follow on this account that it was not in their copies of this 
Gospel. That it was omitted at an early date is obvious. 
And the omission being found only in these documents, the 
natural conclusion is that it was generally and justly regarded 
as improperly omitted, and should be so regarded still. It 
could not have been introduced from Luke xx. 18. If it had 
been, it would undoubtedly have been inserted where it natu- 
rally belongs, — after the words, “is become the head of the 
corer,” in verse 42, where it also appears in Luke. It is 
evident enough that the omission is due to its having been 
considered out of place, and forming an unsuitable ending of 
the parable ; and the omitter, not having Luke’s Gospel to be 
governed by, instead of inserting it in verse 42, dropped it 
altogether. That Jesus uttered the words in this connection, 
or that Matthew reported him as having done so, there is no 
reasonable ground for doubting. 


xxi. 46. 


Rec. T. &s mpopyrnv airdv elxov — they took him for a prophet. 
Rev. T. els mpopftyv avrév elxov —they took him for a prophet. 


A slight difference in the reading without any difference in 
the meaning. ach reading is fairly well attested : — the 
former by C, D, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, Uyv; XS; TP nearly 
all the cursives, as also by the rendering of the Old Latin and 
Vulgate Versions, and Origen twice ; the latter by &, B, L, 
two cursives, and Origen in four other places. But, as Matthew 
elsewhere (verse 26, and xiv. 5) writes os, “as,” in connection 
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with this verb used in this sense, it is less likely that he should 
have adopted the Hebraism yew airov eis tpodyrnv here than 
that some early copyist familiar with the language of the 
Septuagint should have mistaken WC for EIC. It is as if a 
person, accustomed to saying, “They held (¢.e. regarded) him 
as a prophet,” should so far depart from his usual mode of 
speaking as to say, “They held him for a prophet.’’ The 
question, however, is one of no importance as far as the evan- 
gelist’s meaning or the revision of the A. V. is concerned. 


xxii. 1. 
Rec. T. efiev adrots év mapaBoAats— he spake unto them by para- 
bles. 
Rey. T. etwev év mapaBodats adtrois—he spake in parables unto 
them. 


Another uncalled-for change appears in the text without any 
change of meaning. The former reading is supported by 
C, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, X, A, II, all but five cursives, all 
but one copy of the Old Latin Version, and by the Curetonian 
and Philoxenian Syriac, and Armenian Versions ; the latter by 
mer by), LL 3,°33, 69, 12452009, one copy of the Old Latin, 
the Vulgate, and Origen. Origen, however, though comment- 
ing on the verse, may not have quoted the words carefully in 
their order, any more than Chrysostom quoted them correctly 
from his copy in giving them without. atrois, “unto them,” as 
the Peshito Syriac and Ethiopic Versions also read. After all, 
are we any surer that the order adopted in the Revised Text is 
genuine than we are that no one of the readings to which these 
same witnesses bear testimony in verse 5 is the true reading 
there? In verse 1 their testimony is accepted, and the 
common reading set aside; in verse 5 none of them are 
believed, and the old reading stands. That is to say, instead 
of 6 pe, “one,” and 6 8, “another,” B, L, 1, 22, 69, 124, 238, 
346, and one or two other cursives, and Origen twice, read os 
ev and és 8é; while ¥% and C first hand read 6 pev and os d€; 
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and D, followed by several copies of the Old Latin Version, 
reads of pév, “some,” and of dé, “others.” The cursive 33, 
which is partly defective here, reads pév and os dé. Why these: 
“authorities,” which are so greatly divided among themselves 
in verse 5, should be any more trustworthy in verse 1, is not 
altogether clear. One thing, however, is perfectly clear: the 
supporters of the reading of the Received Text in verse 5 are 
as a whole the supporters of the reading of that same Text in 
verse 1. If their testimony is trustworthy in verse 5, why 
should it not be in the other? 


xxi. 13) 

Rec. T. Atoavtes airod moSas kal Xeipas, dpare adrov kal éxBadere 
els — Bind him hand and foot, and take him away, and cast Az into. 

Rev. T. Ajoavtes adtod modas kal xeipas exBadere adrov els — Bind 
him hand and foot, and cast him out into. 

In D, seven copies of the Old Latin, the Curetonian Syriac 
Version, Irenzeus, Lucifer, and other Fathers, djcavres airod 
m0das Kat xeipas is changed to dpare adrdv rodadv Kal xepov Kal, 
“Take him up by his feet and hands and” cast him out. This 
is evidently a very early modification of the text. But, on 
restoring the reading djcavres atrod wddas Kal xeipas, the words 
dpare aitdv Kal were dropped, probably from being considered 
unnecessary, and hence are wanting in \, B, L, four cursives, 
the Peshito Syriac, three copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, 
the two Egyptian, Armenian, and Ethiopic Versions, Origen, 
Eusebius, Chrysostom, Augustine, and others. These are the 
three words that the Revisers have set aside ; while, to make 
the omission good, airdéy is inserted after éxBdAere. If the 
reading thus presented had been the original reading, there 
would have been no temptation to insert dpare adrév xat here 
any more than in viii. r2, or xxv. 30. The very fact, however, 
that the first part of this passage was tampered with by chang- 
ing it to dpare, etc., shows that this word is genuine as it appears 
in the Received Text, — a reading which, besides being strongly 
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supported by internal evidence, is well attested by C, E, F, G, 
H, K, M, S, U, V, X, A, TI, most of the cursives, two copies of 
the Old Latin, the Philoxenian Syriac Version, Ambrosiaster, 
Victor of Tunis, and others. 


xxii. 23. 


Rec. T. SaSSovKator ot Aéyovres — the Sadducees, which say. 
Rev. T. ZabdSovKator Aéyovres —Sadducees, which say. 


The American Revisers recognized the fact that the omis- 
sion of the article introduces a false reading, —a reading that 
cannot be followed without misrepresenting the evangelist. 
The only rendering for the participle unaccompanied by the 
article, as the marginal note says, is “ saying,” as it is rendered 
at the beginning of the next verse. But, because §¥, B, D, M, 
S, Z, II first hand, about fifty cursives, the Ethiopic Version, 
Origen, Methodius, and Epiphanius have the passage without 
the article, the Canterbury Revisers considered this the genuine 
reading. Yet they virtually rejected it when they came to 
translate. It shows for itself that it is a false reading, and will 
not bear a faithful rendering. The Peshito and Curetonian 
Syriac Versions, however, follow it, and render it faithfully : 
“Sadducees came and said... and questioned him,” etc. 
It it easy to say with some that the article was introduced 
from Luke xx. 27, or with others that it was inserted to remove 
a textual difficulty. This is virtually saying that Matthew did 
not know how to express himself in Greek quite as well .as 
some of his copyists. But such conjectures are simply the 
subterfuges of critics who seem to believe in the unimpeach- 
able character of certain old manuscripts. The absence of 
the article is readily accounted for as other similar omissions 
are. In the original text it was preceded, as it now is in the 
Received Text, by another o., — the last syllable of the Greek 
for “Sadducees,” — and some very early but careless transcriber 
evidently mistook this OIO! for a doubling of the article, and 
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omitted the latter half. Such errors are not uncommon in the 
old manuscripts. Thus, in Luke xxiii. 29, & omits ai after 
paxdpia; the scribe of B omits, in Mark iv. 16, of after o7etpo- 
Hevot, and in Mark xii. 36, év after eev; D, M first hand, in 
Matt. xiii, 16, omit of after pwaxdpux; and D, K, M, S, UV. 
I’, Il, and a majority of the curgives, in Mark iii. 28, omit af 
after xa/, as may be seen in the Received Text. Such omis- 
sions ought to convince an impartial critic that the error in the 
reading here is not Matthew’s, but an error of a scribe, even 
though it was largely followed by others. The correct reading 
is supported by $$ as amended by the earlier seventh-century 
corrector, E, F, G, H, K, L, U, V, I second hand, most cur- 
sives, the Old Latin and Vulgate, the two Egyptian, the Philox- 
enian Syriac, and Armenian Versions. 


xxii. 27. 


Rec. T. aaréSave kal } yuvf —the woman died also. 
Rev. T. daéSavev 4 yuvh — the woman died. 


This language of the Sadducees is reported also by Mark 
(xii. 22) and Luke (xx. 32), and both have kai, “also.” It is 
hardly possible that a little word so ‘Significant and important 
as to be given by two reporters should have been omitted by 
the third. Its presence here is not only demanded by internal 
evidence, but attested as genuine by?D, E, F7/ Gyo} K} MSs, 
V, I’, If second hand, nearly all the cursives, all but one copy 
of the Old Latin Version, the Vulgate, Peshito and Philoxenian 
Syriac, Memphitic, Thebaic, Armenian, Georgian, and other 
versions, and by Chrysostom; while the omission has the 
support of only X, B, L, U, A, ID first hand, six cursives, one 
copy of the Old Latin, the Curetonian Syriac, and Ethiopic 
Versions. C is defective. 
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Xxii. 30. 


Rec. T. as Gyyedor Tod Ocot év ovpave —as the angels of God in 
heaven. 
Rev. T. as &yyeAou év otpave —as angels in heaven. 


The omitted words “of God,” which the marginal note says 
“many ancient authorities add,” have every appearance of 
being genuine. The phrase “angels in heaven” is not one 
that could be misunderstood, or that would naturally tempt a 
person to change it to “angels of God in heaven.” It it nowhere 
else treated in this way. On the contrary, the latter expression - 
might very readily seem to some to be overburdened; and 
this, together with the fact that the expression is nowhere else 
to be found, is sufficient to lead to the conclusion that the 
apparently needless words “of God” were omitted in some 
copies, rather than, for no apparent reason, added in others. 
The omission is supported by B, D, two cursives, eight copies 
of the Old Latin, one of the Vulgate, the Curetonian Syriac, 
Thebaic, and Armenian Versions, Origen, Ambrosiaster, and 
others. The presence of @eod (either with or without the 
article) is vouched for by &, E, F, G, H, K, L, M, S, U, V, I, 
A, @, II, nearly all the cursives, the Peshito and Philoxenian 
Syriac, four copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, Memphitic, 
and Ethiopic Versions, as well as by Origen, and Methodius, 
Epiphanius, and Chrysostom. Its rejection, in view of all 
these considerations, seems unwarranted. 


xxii. 42. 


Rec. T. ov« tori 6 Oeds Geds vexpov—God is not the God of the 


dead. 
Rey. T. ovx éoriv 6 Ocds vexpav— God is not tie God of the dead. 


A literal rendering of the Revisers’ Greek would Be, {THe 
is not the God of the dead,” just as in Mark xii. 27; though 


in the latter verse the Revisers have rejected the Greek article. 
The presence of the article before @cds here does not make. 
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it necessary to take this word as the subject instead of the 
predicate after having dropped the other @cos, any more than 
in the former part of the verse, where it appears in the predi- 
cate in similar circumstances three times, accompanied by the 
article each time. Nor does the fact that neither Mark nor 
Luke reports Jesus as having said, “ God is not the God” etc., 
but that both have, “ (He) is not the God,” indicate that Mat- 
thew must have reported Christ’s words in the same way ; bie. 
without using @eds twice. After giving Jesus’ statement of 
God’s words to Moses, “Iam the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” there is substantially 
no difference among the three reporters, two of whom go on 
to tell us that Christ added, “ (He) is not the God of the 
dead,” while the third represents him as having said, “ God is 
not the God of the dead,’ — any more than there is any real 
difference between Mark’s saying odk éorw 6 @eds vexpoy and 
Luke’s @eds 8& odk Zoru vexpOv because they do not follow the 
same order. Christ may have used the word @eds in this con- 
nection only once, as Mark and Luke represent him to have 
done ; or he may have used it twice, as Matthew (according 
to the Received Text) reports him: in either case, his utter- 
ance is correctly reported, with a meaningless verbal differ- 
ence. Now the presence of the second @eds in Matthew is 
not easily accounted for if not genuine; while its omission 
has the appearance of being an attempt to conform the lan- 
guage to that given by Mark. There certainly is no necessity 
for its presence ; nor can any one be supposed to have intro- 
duced it under the idea that it was necessary. The omission 
is attested by &, B, D, L, A, about ten cursives, the Old Latin, 
Vulgate, two Egyptian, Peshito and Curetonian Syriac, Arabic 
(in the Paris Polyglot), and Persic Versions, Origen, Eusebius, 
Chrysostom, Irenzeus, and Hilary. (The testimony of the 
Fathers in a case like this is generally of but little weight. In 
quoting from memory, as they often did, they would be as 
likely in such a connection as this to say “ He is not” etc., as 
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to say “God is not.”) The genuineness of the second @ds 
is sufficiently attested by E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, I, @, 
II, most of the cursives, the Philoxenian Syriac and Armenian 
Versions, Origen, Chrysostom, the Apostolic Constitutions, and 
acatena. C is still defective. 

xxiii. 4. 

The words “ and grievous to be borne,” as the marginal note 
states, are omitted by a number of ancient documents. These 
are & (which also reads peydda Bapéa, “ great, heavy,” as an 
apparent substitute for “heavy and burdensome’), L, two 
cursives, five copies of the Old Latin, the Peshito and Cureto- 
nian Syriac, Memphitic, Arabic, and Persic (Polyglot) Versions, 
and Irenzeus, — witnesses that led Westcott and Hort to place 
the words in the margin as doubtful, and Tischendorf to reject 
them as spurious. The testimony in support of their genuineness 
consists’ of By-D,"E,\F, G,-H, K,M, S,:U, V, T,-A;:0°,. I, 
nearly all the cursives, seven copies of the Old Latin, the Vul- 
gate, Thebaic, Armenian, Philoxenian Syriac, and Ethiopic 
Versions, and Chrysostom and John Damascene. The fact 
that Luke (xi. 46) reports Christ as employing the very 
unusual word dvaBacraxra, “ grievous to be borne” (though 
he omits Bapéa, “ heavy”), is as good evidence as we could 
well have that Christ really used it in this connection. It is but 
just, therefore, to conclude that Matthew must have reported 
him as having used it. But, from the very fact that Luke has 
the word, some infer that since the manuscripts are divided, it 
must have been introduced here from Luke. But the testimony 
in favor of its presence is too weighty to be set aside in this way. 
The case is very different from that in Luke xi. 46, where the 
testimony in favor of Bapéa, “heavy,” (namely, C, X, a dozen 
cursives, the margin of the Philoxenian Syriac Version, and 
Basil), is altogether insufficient to sustain the reading. The 
true solution of the question is rather, that, since there is an 
apparent identity of meaning between the two adjectives Bapéa, 
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“heavy,” and dvcBaoraxra, “ burdensome,” the latter with its 
conjunction was dropped by some early critical reader or scribe 
as superfluous; hence its omission in so many documents. 
The words, though similar in meaning, are by no means identi- 
cal; for an object may be heavy without being hard to carry. 
The latter, rather than the former, contains the idea to which 
Christ seems more especially to have referred, — the irksome- 
ness and intolerable nature of the requirements of the Pharisees 
and scribes. The word should be retained. 
xxiii. 14. 

This verse is omitted on the assumption that it was transferred 
hither from Mark xii. 40 or Luke xx. 47, and accommodated 
to this place. The fact that this language appears in those 
Gospels, though in a slightly altered form, is proof that it was 
actually spoken by Christ on this occasion. But the oldest 
extant manuscripts are without them; namely, ¥, B, D, L, Z, 
six cursives, as well as several copies of the Old Latin, nine or 
ten copies of the Vulgate, the Thebaic (according to Minter), 
the Armenian, and certain codices of the Memphitic Version, 
and Origen. The verse appears in E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, 
T, A, ©, II, the great majority of the’ cursives, one copy of the 
Old Latin, some codices of the Memphitic, the Peshito and 
Philoxenian Syriac, Ethiopic, and other versions, and was also 
known to Chrysostom and John Damascene. It may indeed 
be a genuine part of Matthew’s text, and yet have been over- 
looked by a copyist on account of its beginning with the same 
words as the verses following, — the writer’s eye, after he had 
copied the first five or six or seven words, on returning to his 
exemplar, resting unconsciously on the next verse instead of 
this. If it was thus omitted in the early centuries, the passage 
would very naturally come down to us mutilated in a variety 
of old documents, while the true text would be found only 


in the more numerous and generally later transcripts of exem- 
plars long since lost. 
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xxiii. 17. 
Rec. T. 6 vads 6 dytdLov rév xpvoov—the temple that sanctifieth 
the gold. 


Rev. T. 6 vads 6 dytdoas tov xpvoov — the temple that hath sancti- 
fied the gold. 


The common reading is that of C, E, F, G, H, K, L, M, S, 
U, V, I, A, Il, and all the cursives, supported by the Peshito 
Syriac, Old Latin, Vulgate, and other versions ; while the Revis- 
ers’ is found only in &, B, D, Z, and d, the Latin version of D. 
The former may seem at first view to be adopted from verse 
19, where there is no rival reading. But, assuming that the 
latter is the correct reading, it may be asked why Jesus should 
have said, in the one instance, “the temple that sanctified the 
gold,” and in the other, “the altar that sanctifeth the gift” or 
offering. The only apparent reason is, that he referred to the 
time when the gold was placed in the temple, and that his 
meaning is that the temple then sanctified the gold once for all, 
while the altar sanctifies the offering that is laid: upon it from 
time to time. But it seems hardly possible that Jesus should 
have made such a strange distinction. The gold of the temple 
did not become sanctified in the act of being devoted to tem- 
ple adornment and use as such, as the aorist participle implies. 
It was sanctified simply by and during its connection with the 
temple as something given up and dedicated to its use and 
adorning. This fact would naturally lead Jesus to speak of the 
temple as sanctifving, not as having sanctified, the gold ; just as 
he afterward speaks of the altar as sanctifying, not as having 
sanctified, the gift lying on it. The introduction of the aorist 
here appears like the work of one who looked upon the gold of 
the temple as sanctified for all time to come because of its hav- 
ing once been brought into connection with the temple, —a 
view that savors of superstition rather than reverence for what 
is truly sacred. In view of this fact in connection with the 
very limited external testimony in its favor, we cannot but 
regard the Revisers’ reading as a false one. 
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xxiii. 19. 


Rec. T. prwpol kal rupdol — Ye fools and blind. 
Rev. T. tvuddot — Ye blind. 


There is one peculiarity in Jesus’ use of words which may 
enable us sometimes to distinguish the true from the false in 
the documents that profess to give his language. He did not 
study variety of expression. When he had occasion to repro- 
duce a thought, it was almost invariably in the same words as 
first given. Thus, if he had occasion more than once to say, 
“Ye have heard that it was said,” he reiterated the thought in 
the same words and form of words in the same order. Matt. 
¥i:235:27; 33, 39, 43. Het that reeeiveth,” im x. 40l-45.01s 
expressed four times in the same form, where another might 
have said once or twice, “ Whosoever” or “ Every one that” 
instead of “ He that.” So, too, “ What went ye out to see?” 
in xi. 7, 8, 9 ; “ And others fell” in xiii. 5, 7, 8; “ And he that 
was sown” in Xill. 19, 20, 22, 23. Again, in this very chapter, 
no less than six times do we find him using the expression 
“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!’’ In verse 
16, for an obvious reason he varies his words, and says, “ Woe 
unto you, ye blind guides,” where he addresses the scribes and 
Pharisees with reference to their teaching; while in all the 
other instances he refers to their acts. Unless there is some 
such obvious reason for it, he observes as a rule an unvarying 
form in speaking in the same connection of the same thing or 
to the same persons. — Now, in the verse before us, Christ is 
made by the Revisers’ reading, for no apparent reason, to 
change the expression, “ Ye fools and blind: for whether is 
greater,” which he had just used in verse 17, to “Ye blind: 
for whether is greater.” The evidence on which this is done is 
the testimony of §¥, D, L, Z, 1, 209, nine copies of the Old 
Latin, the Vulgate, Curetonian Syriac, and Ethiopic Versions B 
while the familiar reading of the Received Text, which is more 
in accordance with Jesus’ style of speaking, is testified to by 
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B, C, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, T, A, I, all but two cursives, 
two or three copies of the Old Latin, the Peshito and Philoxe- 
nian Syriac, Memphitic, Thebaic, and Armenian Versions, and 
Origen. External as well as internal evidence sustains the 
reading of the Received Text. The omission is probably due 
to some unscrupulous copyist’s disrelish for the word, leading 
him to employ it no oftener than he felt it really necessary. 


xxiii. 38. 

The marginal note calls attention to the fact that in some 
manuscripts, in the clause “ Your house is left unto you deso- 
late,” the last word is omitted. The omission seems to have 
arisen from a desire to save Jesus from the appearance of hav- 
ing made a mistake. It appears only in B, L, one copy of 
the Old Latin, one manuscript of the Memphitic Version, and 
in Origen in a single instance. Westcott and Hort, from their 
confidence in the Vatican Codex, adopt this reading, and rele- 
gate Zypos, “desolate,” to the margin as a possible interpola- 
tion. Lachmann also omits the word on the authority of B. 
But the true reading seems to be, beyond question, that of the 
Received Text, adopted by Tregelles and Tischendorf. It is 

‘overwhelmingly attested, and followed by the Revisers. (Com- 
pare Note on Luke xiii. 35.) 


XXiv. 31. 


Another marginal note informs the reader of another omis- 
sion made by “many ancient authorities,” whom Tischendorf 
and Westcott and Hort have been induced to follow. But the 
question arises, If the omitted word, ders, “sound,” is spuri- 
ous, how did it get into the text? This is by no means appar- 
ent. It is true that D, a dozen or so cursives, most copies of 
the Old Latin Version, the Vulgate, John Damascene, Hilary, 
and others read “ with a trumpet and a great sound,” as given 
in the margin of the A. V.; and the Jerusalem and Philoxenian 
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Syriac and Ethiopic Versions read “with the sound of a great 
trumpet”; while &%, L, A, eight or nine cursives, one copy of 
the Old Latin, the Peshito Syriac, Memphitic, and Armenian 
Versions, and Origen, Eusebius, Cyril, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and Cyprian omit dwvys, and read “ with a great trumpet,” — 
the reading of Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort’s text, and the 
Revisers’ margin. But these variations are all due to the per- 
plexity of scholars and scribes in regard to the meaning of the 
true text, —a thing by no means uncommon among ancient 
manuscripts.’ The genuine reading is that of the text, which 
is adopted also by Lachmann and Tregelles, and is well at- 
tested. If understood, it affords the reader no embarrassment 
whatever. 


xxiv. 36. 


Rec. T. ovSels ofdev, od5€ of G&yyedou rSv odpavay, el ph 6 waThp pov 
p6vos — knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father only. 

Rey. T. ovdels otSev, odde of Gyyehor TGV odpavav, odd 6 vids, el ph 
6 matnp povos —knoweth no one, not even the angels of heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father only. 


That Jesus uttered in this connection the added words 
“neither the Son,” there can be no question ; for Mark (xiii. 
32), with scarcely a dissenting witness, reports him as having 
spoken them. The only question is whether Matthew really so 
reported him. The evidence, both external and internal, is 
divided ; yet we do not consider it impossible to arrive at the 
truth. The documentary evidence iz favor of the added words 
consists of §¥ first hand, as well as the later seventh-century 
corrector, B, D, three cursives, eleven copies of the Old Latin 
tS ses Oe Tee a ES eee ee 

1 Thus, vio? Bapaxlov, in Matt. xxiii. 35, being considered a mistake 
for vlod tof *Iwdaé, “ the son of Jehoiada,” is omitted by §&, in which the 
scribe is supported by Eusebius and four lectionaries. In asimilar manner, 
from sheer perplexity, Sevreporpdry, in Luke vi. 1, is omitted by &, B, L, 


and a number of cursives and versions, while other manuscripts vary the 
expression. See Note on Luke vi. 1. 
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Version, several copies of the Vulgate, the Jerusalem Syriac, 
Ethiopic, and Armenian Versions, Irenzeus, Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, Cyril, Hilary, and others. Agazns¢ them are the earlier 
seventh-century corrector of %, E, F, G, H, K, L, M, S, U, V, 
T, A, I, nearly all the cursives, the Peshito and Philoxenian 
Syriac Versions, two copies of the Old Latin, six of the Vulgate, 
the Memphitic, Thebaic, and other later versions, and Basil, 
Didymus of Alexandria, John Damascene, Euthymius Zigabe- 
nus, and others. Viewed with reference to the internal evi- 
dence, all that can be said against the words is that they might 
have been introduced from Mark,—a mere supposition. Jn 
favor of them is the fact that they were undoubtedly uttered 
by Christ, and are of such a character that a writer like Mat- 
thew, in reporting his language, would not be at all likely to 
have omitted so important and memorable a statement, while 
some of his early readers, on doctrinal grounds, would be 
tempted to have the words removed. This reading is also 
favored by the absence of “ my,” in connection with “ Father,” 
—a reading even more strongly attested than are the three 
added words, “neither the Son.” If “ my” were a part of the 
text, the other three words would seem more like an interpola- 
tion; but as it is, they come in very naturally. Compare 
Matt. xi. 27, “che Son... the Father; she Father... the 
Son”; not she Son... my Father.” On the question why 
these three words should have been removed in some copies 
from Matthew and not from Mark, the reader is referred to the 
Note oni. 25. 


xxiv. 38. 
Rec. T. év rais hpépats rats — in the days that. 
Rey. T. év rais hpépats éxetvars tats — in those days which. 

That is, “ which were before the flood.” The only authority 
for the Revisers’ reading is B and one cursive (511). D and 
three cursives have a similar reading ; namely, év rats jpépats 
éxeivyats 7po K.T-A., that is, “in those days before the flood,” which 
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is followed by six copies of the Old Latin and by the Philoxe- 
nian Syriac Version; while L (the usual ally of B), one lection- 
ary, three copies of the Old Latin and the Thebaic Version, 
and Origen read “in the days of the flood.” Others, as the 
Peshito Syriac Version, omitting “ the days which,” read simply 
“For as, before the flood,” etc. ‘The reading of B, as well as 
that of D, is a stupid gloss. As if Matthew’s readers might 
suppose that “the days that were before the flood” meant the 
whole period of time previous to the flood, and not simply “ the 
days of Noah,” some ignorant would-be critic inserted éxeiyats. 
In order to bring out his idea, the rendering should be punctu- 
ated thus: “For as in hose days (¢.e. the days of Noah, just 
spoken of), which were before the flood, or, which preceded 
the flood, they were eating and drinking,” etc. The reading 
virtually makes the relative clause following the word “ days” 
parenthetical, if not really superfluous. The reading of D is 
but an attempted improvement on this; while that of L, which 
has the same end in view, of limiting the days to the time 
of Noah, is an attempt to simplify the expression still farther. 
The gloss was too palpable to be adopted except as far as is yet 
known, by a single cursive of the twelfth century, and is too 
feebly supported to deserve serious consideration. Of course 
Westcott and Hort adopt it; for, according to Dr. Hort, “B 
is found to hold a unique position.” It “ very far exceeds all 
other documents.”! The reading of the Received Text, how- 
ever, commends itself as genuine. It is adopted by Tischendorf, 
and well attested by §, E, F, G, H, I, K, M, S, U,-V, T, A, II, 
and almost the entire body of the cursives. Didymus of Alexan- 
dria among the Fathers also supports it. 


a a 


1 Introduction, etc., pp. 1 50, 171. 
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xxiv. 42. 


Rec. T. ovd« olSare rola dpa 6 Kiptos tpav epxerar.—ye know not 
what hour your Lord doth come. 

Rev. T. ovd« oldSare roia qpépa 6 KUptos Dudv Epxerat — ye know not 
on what day your Lord cometh. 


By referring to the parallel passage in Mark (xiil. 33, 35), 
we find that the time denoted by Christ on this occasion is, 
not a day as a current portion of time, but a subdivision of the 
day, an hour or watch ;— “Watch therefore ;” he said, as 
Mark reports him; “for ye know not when the Lord of the 
house cometh, whether at even, or at midnight, or at cock- 
crowing, or in the morning.” This gives us Jesus’ shought. 
Now it is not to be supposed for a moment that Matthew would 
attempt to express this thought by saying, “ Watch therefore ; 
for ye know not on what day your Lord cometh.”” He would 
rather say “in what our.’ It is easy to say that “ day” was 
changed to “hour,” to correspond with verse 44, or to make 
the time more definite. But there is no proof of this, It is 
just as easy to say that “hour” was changed to “day” on 
account of the foregoing remarks concerning “the days of 
Noah,” or in conformity with verse 50, where the lord of the 
-servant is spoken of as coming “in a day when he expecteth 
not.” And, in view of Christ’s utterance as recorded by Mark, 
this seems to have really been the case. Matthew could not 
very well have written pa, “day.” There is nothing in the 
facts of the case to warrant the supposition that he wrote any 
different word here from what he wrote in verse 44. The 
testimony in support of this is certainly not easily set aside. 
Besides the internal evidence, we have that of E, F, G, H, K, 
L, M, S, U, V, T, I, most of the cursives, most copies of the 
Old Latin Version, the Vulgate, Peshito Syriac, Memphitic, and 
Armenian Versions, and Origen, Chrysostom, Athanasius, and 
Theodoret. On the other hand, the Revisers’ reading has the 
support of 8, B, D, I, A, five cursives (2.e. four, besides three 
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of Ferrar’s group, which are virtually but one), two copies 
of the Old Latin, and the Philoxenian and Jerusalem Syriac 
Versions, Irenzeus, Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, and Hilary. 
In addition to this, one copy of the Old Latin Version and 
two of the Vulgate have “in what hour or what day”; while 
Eusebius and the Ethiopic Version have “on what day and 
hour,” —a conflation apparently deduced from verse 50. 


xxiv. 48. 


Rec. T. Xpovifer 6 kipids pov é\Getv — My Lord delayeth his coming. 
Rev. T. Xpovifer 6 xdpios pov— My Lord tarrieth. 


The omission here made in the Revisers’ Text is one of 
those abbreviations occurring from time to time in § and B, 
where a seemingly unnecessary or superfluous word or expres- 
sion is dropped. In many instances, these codices are sup- 
ported in these omissions by other documents. In this 
instance, they are seconded by two cursives, the Memphitic, 
Thebaic, and Arabic Versions, and by Irenzeus and Ephraem 
the Syrian. In place of the omitted éd@eiy, “to come,” Luke 
(xii. 45) has épyeo@a. This shows that the omitted word was 
not taken from Luke. It also shows that Jesus in all proba- 
bility supplemented the verb ypovife, ‘“delayeth,” with an 
infinitive. If he did not, Luke would hardly have done it in 
reporting his words. And if Jesus did employ an infinitive, 
as Luke’s record leads us to believe he did, Matthew, as a 
faithful reporter, would naturally have so represented him also. 
And most witnesses testify to his having done so, though that 
infinitive is a different form from Luke’s, but a form of the 
same verb, —a fact which makes the testimony all the more 
credible. Had all the witnesses done as the three cursives 
I, 157, 209, and Basil, and Origen in one instance, have, — 
that is, had they handed down to us Luke’s form xpovige 
épxerOa1, — it might be said, in view of the abbreviated read- 
ing of &, B, that the latter reading was taken from Luke; 
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whereas the genuineness of the. reading of the Received Text 
is confirmed by the fact that the infinitive which Matthew 
employs is not épxec@a. This reading is attested by C, D, E, 
F, G, H, I, K, M, S, U, V, T, A, 0, all but two cursives, the 
Old Latin, Vulgate, Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Ethiopic, 
Armenian, and other versions, and Origen, Chrysostom, and 
John Damascene. 


XXV. 2. 


Rec. T. wévre 8¢ frav &€ airav ppdvipor, kal ai wévre popal, — And 
five of them were wise, and five were foolish. 

Rev. T. wévte 8 foav &€ aitav pwpal, Kal mévre ppdvipor, — And 
five of them were foolish, and five were wise. 

In the arrangement of these words, the Received Text 
follows the later uncials E, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, X, T, A, UH, 
nearly all the cursives, one copy of the Old Latin, the Peshito 
and Philoxenian Syriac Versions, Chrysostom, and Basil in 
three different places. The order adopted by the Revisers is 
that of &, B, C, D, L, Z, six cursives, the Old Latin Version 
with the exception of a single copy, the Vulgate, Memphitic, 
Jerusalem Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopic, and Arabic Versions, 
and Origen. In speaking of two different objects or classes 

‘of objects, the natural order is to introduce first the more 
worthy or that which is so regarded, unless there is some 
obvious reason for adopting a different order. On this prin- 
ciple, we say “ the rich and the poor,” “husband and wife,” 
“right and-wrong,” “sun, moon, and stars.’ On this prin- 
ciple, Jesus said, “Swear not at all: neither by heaven, .. . 
nor by the earth,... neither by Jerusalem” (Matt. v. 34, 
35). “Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit ; but a cor- 
rupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit” (vii. 17). “They gath- 
ered the good into vessels, but cast the bad away” (xiil. 48). 
The doer of the word, he likened to a wise man; then the 
non-doer to a foolish man (vii. 24-27). And so elsewhere. 
In like manner, Paul wrote “I am debtor both to Greeks and 
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to 


to Barbarians, both to the wise and to the foolish” (Rom. i. 
14). Now there seems to be nothing in the nature of the 
parable or in the context that requires Jesus in uttering these 
words, or the evangelist in recording them, to forsake the 
natural order, and introduce the foolish before the wise. It 
looks like the work of another who arranged the words thus, 
so as to have them stand in the order in which “the foolish” 
and “the wise”’ are spoken of in verses 3 and 4. But, admit- 
ting that, with all its seeming improbability, this may be the 
order in which the evangelist penned the words, what shall we 
say of the reading with which verse 3 begins? The witnesses 
that give the revised as the true order of Jesus’ words, on pro- 
ceeding to the next verse, seem to be puzzled to know what 
reading to give. Codices Z, 157, the Vulgate and Ethiopic 
Versions, and most copies of the Old Latin give ai 8. The 
two cursives I, 209, read AaBotoa dé at instead. D and one 
copy of the Old Latin give us ai otv. But six of them — 
&, B, C, L, 33, and the Memphitic Version — adopt ai ydp as 
the most satisfactory, — making the verse appear to be intro- 
duced as a veason for something, rather than with D as the 
consequence. This, the Revisers and some other editors 
accept as the original reading. But nothing has yet been said 
of the foolish virgins beyond the bare statement that there 
were five of them. If verses 2 and 3 read simply, “ But five 
of them were foolish ; for, though they had taken their lamps, 
they took no oil along with themselves,” the last clause would 
evidently be designed to show why they were called foolish. 
But to say that five of the virgins “ were foolish and five were 
wise, for the foolish, though they took their lamps, took along 
with themselves no oil,” is not very conclusive reasoning. It 
has the ring of false coin. What Jesus said in verse 3 con- 
cerning the foolish virgins, he evidently did not offer as a proof 
of their folly, any more than he said what he did in verse 4 
concerning the wise as an evidence of their wisdom. He 
simply stated the facts in the case, leaving the hearer to draw 
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his own conclusions: “ Five of them were wise, and the other 
five were foolish. Those that were foolish, though they took 
their lamps, took with themselves no oil; but the wise took 
oil in their vessels along with their lamps.” The documents 
that attest the natural and commonly received order in verse 2 
are in the main agreed upon afrwes as the true reading in the 
beginning of verse 3, —a fact which, in itself considered, goes 
far toward establishing the genuineness of the text upon which 
they are agreed. It is simply possible, however, that the 
Revisers’ reading ai yap is an early transcriptional error for 
aizep, “as many as were,” by a simple change of TTE to TA, — 
somewhat as the seemingly true reading dvep yrotvto, “ whom- 
soever they desired,” in Mark xv. 6, became early changed in 
a few copies to ov mapyrotvro, “whom they asked for.” If 
this is so, then the two readings, airwes and ai ydép, though 
neither of them the true reading, substantially represent a 
common lost reading aizep, whose meaning is properly pre- 
served in the former. 


xxvi. 26. 


Rec. T. Kal é8(S0uv rots panrais kal etme, —and gave it to the dis- 
ciples, and said. 
Rev. T. «al S0ts tots palnrais ele, — and he gave to the disciples, 


and said. 

The difference in the texts is an unwarranted difference. 
The latter reading is obviously a change from the former to 
make the construction correspond with what precedes as well 
as with what follows. It is attested by &, B, D, L, Z, five cur- 
sives (reckoning 13, 69, the two of Ferrar’s group that have this 
reading, as one), and the Memphitic Version, — testimony none 
too strong at the best. Had the aorist participle been the origi- 
nal reading, it is hard to conceive of any reason why it should 
have been changed to the imperfect. It would naturally, and 
beyond question, have been changed to the aorist, éowxe, as the 
reading is in Mark xiv. 22, and Luke xxii. 19, as well as in verse 
27, and as a few cursives have it here, and not to the imperfect, 
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é8/Sov. This latter, the true reading, is found in A, C, E, F, G, 
H, K, M, S, U, V, I, A, Il, most of the cursives, and Basil, as 
well as supported by the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Old 
Latin, Vulgate, Armenian, and Ethiopic Versions ; while Origen 
and the Thebaic Version read “and gave to the disciples, say- 
ing.” The aorist implies that Jesus spake to the disciples after 
he had given them the bread; the imperfect, that he said 
“Take, eat,” as he proceeded to give it to them; which seems 
to be just what the evangelist meant. It is certainly the more 
probable reading. 


XXvi. 53. 


Rec. T. od Sdvapar Gpr. mapaxadéoar . . kal mapacTioe por 
ardelovs — [Thinkest thou that] I cannot now pray to [my Father, | and he 
shall presently give me more [than twelve legions of angels? ] 

Rev. T. od Stvapat mapaxadéoat . . kal mapactioe. por apre 
ahelovs — [Or thinkest thou that] I cannot beseech [my Father,] and he 
shall even now send me more [than twelve legions of angels? ] 


The Revisers’ reading, which transfers dp7t, “now,” from its 
usually acknowledged place as the sixth word in the verse to 
the sixth from the end of the verse, is that of % as amended by 
the earlier seventh-century corrector, B,:L, one cursive, two 
copies of the Old Latin Version, the Vulgate, Peshito Syriac, 
Thebaic, and Armenian Versions, Cyril, Chrysostom, and 
Jerome. The Sinaitic Codex first hand, and the Memphitic 
Version read &8< dort, “ here now,” while Origen in commenting 
on the passage, Basil, and two cursives read de, instead of dpte 
after pod, “ me,” — readings that are plainly false. That édpru 
belongs only where the Received Text has it, is the preponder- 
ating testimony of A, C, D, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, IT, A, 1, 
nearly all the cursives, most copies of the Old Latin Version, 
the Philoxenian Syriac Version, Origen three times, and Paulus 
Orosius. The Revisers’ reading evidently originated with some 
early reader, who, failing to see the force of dpm in connection 
with wapaxaAéoo, thought to improve the reading by transfer- 
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ting it towards the close of the verse. Others, to make it still 
more emphatic, introduced dde along with it, making the ex- 
pression equivalent to our “here and now.” If the latter had 
been its original position, there is no apparent reason why it 
should have been disturbed and given the place it occupies 
in the great majority of the documents. Rightly viewed, its 
force, as well as that of the negative ov, extends over the rest 
of the verse ; as if Jesus had said, “‘ Dost thou suppose I can- 
not even now pray to my Father and be provided by him with 
more than twelve legions of angels?”’ 


XXVIii. 4. 


The marginal reading “ righteous” blood, which is found in 
L, the Old Latin, Vulgate, Memphitic, Thebaic, Jerusalem 
Syriac, Armenian, and Ethiopic Versions, as well as in Origen, 
Cyprian, Lucifer, and others, is simply a gloss, suggested prob- 
ably by the “righteous” blood mentioned in xxiii. 35. It 
appeared at first as a marginal reading in some old manuscript, 
as it does in B, whence it was afterwards introduced into the 
text in place of the unusual word dé@gov, “innocent.” The 
latter, which appears in the New Testament only here and in 
verse 24, is unquestionably the true reading. The Revisers’ 
note is hardly called for. 


XXVii. 5. 


Rec. T. év to vaw—in the temple. 
Rey. T. eis tov vacv— into the sanctuary. 


The preponderance of evidence is against this reading of the 
Revisers. The common reading is attested by A, C, E, F, G, 
H, K, M, S, U, V, X, I, A, I, nearly all the cursives, the Syriac, 
Old Latin, and Vulgate Versions, and Cyril;—that of the 
Revisers, by &%, B, L, 33, 69, 124 (the last two, however, being 
virtually the testimony of but one witness), the Gothic and 
Ethiopic Versions, Eusebius and Chrysostom. Origen, in 
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different places, has both readings. The change would be a 
very natural one for a person to make who regarded éy with the 
dative as unsuitable after a word meaning “having cast,” and 
who held that only eis with the accusative was admissible, as in 
Luke iv. 35 and xvii. 2. But Matthew everywhere (ix. 36, 
xv. 30, and here) uses férrw in the sense of “cast down,” and 
would therefore naturally follow it with év ré vad, “in the 
sanctuary.” 
XXvii. 24. 

The “ancient authorities” referred to in the marginal note 
as reading, “I am innocent of this blood ; see ye to it,” are B, 
D, an unknown cursive (102) containing extracts from Matthew 
and Mark, which Westcott believes to have been taken from B 
itself, two copies of the Old Latin, and one of the Vulgate Ver- 
sion, Origen, Chrysostom, and Pseudo-Athanasius. It isa read- 
ing from which rod dccaéov was omitted under the belief that 
Pilate could not have spoken of Jesus as a “ righteous ” man. 
It really deserves no such notice as the Revisers have thus given 
it; for the reading “the blood of this righteous man” is over- 
whelmingly attested by documentary evidence. In addition to 
this, the reply of the multitude, “ As blood be upon us,” shows 
conclusively that Pilate spoke to them of some person. If this 
marginal reading were genuine, Matthew would have represented 
the multitude as answering Pilate by saying, not “ His blood,” 
but “This (or That, or simply The) blood be upon us,” ete. 


XXvii. 28. 


The common reading, “they stripped him,” is plainly required 
by the context. They stripped him to put on him a scarlet 
robe, as Matthew goes on to say; or as John has it (xix. 2) to 
array him in a purple garment, the attire of royalty, preparatory 
to ridiculing his claim to being king of Israel. After they had 
completed their work of mockery, they removed the scarlet 
robe, and replaced his own clothing, as the evangelist states in 
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verse 31. Yet certain ancient documents, which the margi- 
nal note calls ‘“ authorities,” read “clothed” him instead of 
“stripped” him. ‘The only ground on which it can be supposed 
that this is the genuine reading is the assumption that Pilate, 
after having scourged Jesus (verse 26), delivered him naked to 
the Jews, —a pure assumption unwarranted by the language of 
the evangelist, and one which no scholar would for a moment en- 
tertain except to defend a false reading. It assumes that évév- 
cartes, instead of meaning “ having clothed,” means “ having put 
on his under garment” only, leaving his upper garments to be 
put on afterward (verse 31), the same word (évéducay) being 
used for the putting on of these as is used in the other case, — 
supposing évdvcavres to be the genuine reading. It assumes 
also that the plural form ra iuaria (verse 31) of necessity 
means upper garments, whereas it denotes any and, as in verse 
35, all garments sometimes. But, because évdvcavres, which 
ought in all seriousness to be considered as nothing more than 
“a mere error of the pen’! unconsciously admitted through 
carelessness, but carefully duplicated through ignorance, appears 
in two or three of the oldest known Greek manuscripts and a 
few other documents, it must be viewed by some as a possibly 
correct reading! It is found in $§ as changed by the earlier 
‘seventh-century corrector, B, D, the twelfth-century cursive 157, 
‘five copies of the Old Latin Version, and Origen. On the other 
hand, the reading of the Received Text is overwhelmingly 
attested by §% first hand and afterward by its later seventh- 
century corrector amending the error of his predecessor, A, E, 
BG, Boks L, M, N, §, U, V, IT, A, I, every cursive but one, 
six copies of the Old Latin Version, the Vulgate, Memphitic, 
Thebaic, Peshito, Philoxenian and Jerusalem Syriac, and Arme- 
nian Versions, Origen in his comment on the passage, Eusebius, 
Chrysostom, and Augustine. — There are really too many of these 
needlessly distracting notes cumbering the margin of the R. V. 





1 Scrivener, /u¢éroduction, p. 480. 
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XXVii. 49. 

To this verse, the marginal note says, “‘ many ancient authori- 
ties add And another took a spear, and pierced his side, and 
there came out water and blood. See John xix. 34.” Those 
“authorities ” are X, B, C, L, U, I’, the cursives 5, 48, 67, 115, 
127 first hand, the text of five good manuscripts of the Vulgate 
and the margin of another, the Jerusalem Syriac in its lectionary, 
the Ethiopic Version, Chrysostom, and Cyril of Alexandria. 
On the other hand, the omission is called for by A, D, E, F, G, 
H, K, M, 5, V, A, II, all the cursives except the five just men- 
tioned, the Old Latin, most copies of the Vulgate, the Peshito 
and Philoxenian Syriac, and the Jerusalem Syriac in its text 
proper, the Memphitic, Armenian, and Gothic Versions, Origen, 
Eusebius, Hilary, Jerome, and Augustine. The clause is 
generally regarded as an interpolation from John xix. 34, as 
the marginal note indicates, and as having crept into the text 
from Tatian’s Diatessaron.' This, however, is but conjecture, 
and not the most reasonable at that ; for, if it came from the 
Diatessaron, Tatian must have represented Christ as having 
been pierced both before and after his death ; for, in following 
John’s narrative, it is hardly credible that he should not have 
represented the Saviour as pierced after his death. So that, 
in order that the account of the piercing contained in these 
omitted words could be taken from Tatian, he must have inter- 








1 The note that appears on the margin of Codex 72 against Matt. xxvii. 
48, to the effect that this passage “was inserted into the historical Gospel 
of Diodorus, and Tatian, and various other holy Fathers,’ must not be 
allowed more weight than really belongs to it. The manuscript itself was 
written during the eleventh century. ow long after that time this note 
was placed in its margin no one knows. It may have been during the 
same century, and may not have been for two or more centuries later. Even 
at the earliest date, testimony given so recently can hardly be called 
ancient, or said to be from one properly qualified to say that the words 
were indeed in Tatian’s Diatessaron, a work that probably perished cen- 
turies before the author of the note was born, except as partially preserved 
in Ephraem’s commentary upon it. 
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polated it. But Tatian was not given to adding to the text. He 
“habitually abridged the language of the passages which he 
combined.”! The omission rather than the insertion of these 
words would be more likely to have crept into the text through 
Tatian. For, supposing the passage to be genuine with Matthew, 
Tatian on combining the two accounts — Matthew’s and John’s 
—%in one continuous narrative would almost of necessity have 
omitted one of them as superfluous, or seemingly inconsistent 
with the other, — both statements being referred to one and the 
same act. In that case, the omitted account was Matthew’s, 
while John’s was retained. This omission having once been 
made, its continuance was favored by the seeming inconsistency 
between the omitted words and the universally accepted record 
of John, till finally Pope Clement V. attempted to settle the 
matter at the Council of Vienna, a.D. 1311, by condemning the 
idea that Jesus’ side had been pierced while he was yet alive. 
In addition to this, it should be noted that there is not such a 
oneness in the language of this passage and that of John xix. 34 
as to warrant us in concluding that the former was necessarily 
taken from the latter. The Greek of this passage is dAAos 8é 
AaBdov Adyynv evvev airod rHv wAEvpay, Kai eEpAOev VSup Kai aipa, 
while John’s words are ddd’ els TOv oTpatwray Aoyxy aitod THY 
mAcvpay evude, kai €&prOev cdOds atya Kal vowp, — * Howbeit one 
of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and straightway 
there came out blood and water” (R. V.). If the former pas- 
sage had been introduced from John, it would be but reasonable 
to conclude that it would more nearly have resembled the latter. 
As the sentence stands, however, there is nothing to indicate 
that it is not as truly original with Matthew as the other is with 
John. Nor should the documentary evidence in attestation of 
this reading be overlooked. It is true, the combination §X, B, 
C, L, is by no means inspiring or decisive of the genuineness 
of a reading. But when it is considered that B is character- 
ized, not by admitting interpolations into the text, but by its 





1 Hort’s Lutroduction, p. 283. 
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numerous omissions, a seeming interpolation like this, when 
supported by a number of other documents, ought to suggest 
that perhaps, after all, the passage is really genuine, though at 
first sight it may seem to be spurious. And the more we con- 
sider the matter the more are we convinced that this is the 
case, though every modern editor has rejected the passage 
except Westcott and Hort; and even they have admitted it, as 
it were, under protest, by double-bracketing it as if it might 
possibly be an interpolation. Its presence here, to say nothing 
else, is exceedingly apposite ; for it explains why Jesus died so 
soon ; and this may have been the evangelist’s design in intro- 
ducing the words. This will be apparent by reading verses 
48-51 connectedly, with this clause included: “ And straight- 
way one of them ran, and took a sponge, and filled it with 
vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave him to drink. And 
the rest said, Let us see’ whether Elijah is coming to save him. 
But another took a spear, and pierced his side, and water and 
blood flowed forth. Then Jesus, having cried again with a 
loud voice [saying, It is finished; Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit], gave up the ghost.’ Nor is there any- 
thing in this that is really inconsistent with John’s statement. 
We give the entire passage, — John xix. 31-34, — that we may 
the better arrive at his real meaning: “The Jews therefore, 
since it was a preparation day, in order that the bodies might 
not remain upon the cross over the Sabbath, for that Sabbath 
was a prominent day, asked Pilate that their legs might be 
broken, and that they might be taken away. Then came the 
soldiers and broke the legs of the first and of the other that 
had been crucified with him. But on coming to Jesus, as they 
saw that he was already dead, they did not break his legs.” 
This finishes the narrative as far as it relates to the matter 
of seeing that those who had been crucified were dead. And 
here the narrative of the evangelist on this point would also 
have closed, but that he desired to show, in addition to this, 





1 See Note on the rendering of this verse in The Revisers? English Text. 
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that Christ’s death was in accordance with prophecy. Hence 
he goes on to say, “ Nevertheless (z.e. Though they did not 
break his legs, yet), one of the soldiers [not one of those who 
had been breaking the legs of the others ; for if that had been 
the case, the evangelist, after what he had already written, 
would have said ‘one of sem,’ but he says, ‘one of “he sol- 
@iers, i.e. one of the four that crucified him and were there 
on guard, some time previous to this] with a spear had pierced 
his side, when forthwith there came out blood and water. And 
one who saw these things beareth witness, and his witness is 
true, and he knoweth that he speaketh what is true that ye also 
may believe. For these things came to pass that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled, Not a bone of him shall be broken. And 
again, another Scripture saith, They shall look on him whom 
they pierced.” The evangelist mentions the piercing of Christ’s 
side as an afterthought in connection with the breaking of the 
legs, in order to prepare the way for the quotations from Scrip- 
ture which he immediately introduces. It is true he uses the 
aorist ; but he uses it as a pluperfect, just as he uses aorists for 
pluperfects elsewhere ; as in vi. 22, 23, “his disciples had gone 
away alone; nevertheless there had come boats,” etc. ; also 
xviii. 24, “ Annas had sen¢him.” That this is the evangelist’s 
meaning in verse 34 instead of the one that is commonly given 
to his words, is evident from his quotation, “They shall look 
on him whom they pierced,’ — which, to have any significance, 
must mean whom they slew or put to death by piercing, the 
meaning which the passage evidently has in Zech. xi. 10. 
They could not, however, have put him to death with a spear- 
thrust if he was already dead. Again, the statement that blood 
and water at once flowed forth from Jesus’ side implies that he 
was still alive. For it is a well-known fact that when a person 
dies the blood at once ceases to flow and begins to coagulate ; 
so that an incision made into a body a few hours after becom- 
ing lifeless fails to draw blood. And if Jesus died “about the 
ninth hour,” from two to three hours must have passed before 
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his side was pierced, if it was not pierced till the leg-breaking 
took place, a period sufficiently long to enable the blood to 
become more or less coagulated. This manner of closely con- 
necting in writing circumstances that were separated in time 
or place is, to a great extent, characteristic of all the evange- 
lists, but especially so of John. To take a single illustration, 
turn to chapter vi. If we connect the circumstance related in 
the beginning of this chapter immediately with those of the 
preceding chapter, the verb awjAGev, “ went away,” is made to 
refer to departing from Jerusalem. But from the account of 
Mark (vi. 31-33), to say nothing of anything else, we are con- 
strained to believe that the word has no reference to Jerusalem, 
but rather to Capernaum or some neighboring locality, — there 
being no real connection in point of time or place between 
the incidents thus closely brought together in these chapters. 
John’s aim was not, like Luke’s, to give an orderly narrative of 
the life and ministry of Jesus, but to present various evidences 
of his being the divinely fore-announced Messiah, the Son of 
God. Hence his Gospel is largely made up of locally or 
temporally disconnected facts. All things considered, we cannot 
resist the conclusion that the marginal reading is genuine, and 
should have an unquestioned place in Matthew’s Gospel. 


XXvVii. 58. 

Rec. T. 6 ILwWdros exéXevoev drroSo0fvat rd copa — Pilate com- 
manded the body to be delivered. 

Rev. T. 6 ILwdros éxéXevoev aroS00fvar — Pilate commanded it to 
be given up. 

There seems to be no good reason for the rejection here of 
76 oGpa, “the body.” Its omission is found only in &, B, L, 
about fifteen cursives, and the Jerusalem Syriac Version; and 
it has every appearance of being an attempt at improving the 
language, — odua being used just before, as well as immediately 
after. A critical reader would scarcely have inserted it in such 
a connection. He would have been far more likely to drop 
the word, or to insert avré instead as some did. 
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XXviii. 2. 


Rec. T. darextdAvoce tov AlBov ard tis Bdpas, Kal éxayro — rolled 
back the stone from the door, and sat. 

Rey. T. darexvAtoe tov AlOov, kal éxa0nTo— rolled away the stone, 
and sat. 


The omission of “from the door” appears only in &, B, D, 
three cursives, nine or ten copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate 
and Ethiopic Versions, Origen and Dionysius of Alexandria. 
Its presence is called for by A, C, E, F, G, H, K, L, M, 
S, U, V, T, A, I, nearly all the cursives, two copies of the Old 
Latin Version, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Memphitic, 
and Armenian Versions, Eusebius and Chrysostom. It is no 
argument against the genuineness of this expression that some 
of these witnesses have supplemented it by adding “of the 
tomb,” any more than the addition, for example, of vu«ros, 
“by night,” in certain manuscripts proves the spuriousness of 
€\Oovres, in xxvii. 64, with which it is connected, and which 
those very manuscripts attest to be genuine. The phrase “of 
the door” is one which the evangelist would very naturally add 
after having mentioned “ the sepulchre” just before ; and one, 
too, which a critical reader would as naturally strike out, con- 
sidering it not only unnecessary, but obstructing the flow of 
the discourse by standing between the words “rolled away the 
stone”? and the statement “and was sitting upon it.” The 
omission, of course, was an early one; but the evidence in 
support of the genuineness of the phrase dates back quite as 
early as that against it, while the fact that C, L, the Memphitic 
Version, and the cursives that usually side with B are here 
arrayed against it, and the additional fact that the phrase in » 
itself ‘considered has every appearance of being genuine, afford 
strong ground for believing that it is a part of the original text. 
In the unstudied simplicity of the evangelist’s narrative, nothing 
is more natural. But if the words are not his, there is no con- 
ceivable motive for their being inserted by another hand ; for 
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it is impossible for the dullest reader, on the supposition that 
the phrase is wanting, to misunderstand the meaning, or to 
imagine from the context that any other stone can be referred 
to than the one that closed the sepulchre. 

XXViil. 6. 

The “many ancient authorities” of the marginal note that 
omit “the Lord” are &, B, 33, 102, one copy of the Old Latin, 
the Memphitic, Armenian, Ethiopic, and one Arabic Version, 
Origen, Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, and a catena. Its 
presence is attested, however, by A, C, D, E, F, G, H, K, L, 
M, S, U, V,T, A, II, nearly all the cursives, every copy but one 
of the Old Latin Version, the Vulgate, Peshito and Philoxenian 
Syriac Versions, and Chrysostom five times. The fact that the 
appellation is omitted by some of the Fathers is no proof of 
its want of genuineness ; for, quoting as they often did from 
memory, it would not be at all strange if it were omitted, 
as indeed we find it is twice by Chrysostom, who elsewhere 
employs it five times. Its presence is by no means essential 
to complete the construction; and this fact is sufficient to 
account for its absence from the two oldest codices, which are 
given to omitting unnecessary, strange, and obscure expres- 
sions. Westcott and Hort, repeating Meyer’s objection, that 
the designation is foreign to Matthew, say, it is “ never applied 
to Christ in Matthew except in reported sayings,” of which this 
happens to be one, and one in which it would very naturally 
appear, — the saying being that of an angel. If not originally 
given by Matthew, there is no apparent reason why it should 
have been inserted and become so widely current. 





1 Select Readings, p. 23. 


MARK. 


E's, 

THE marginal note here informs the reader that “some 
ancient authorities omit the Son of God,” making the verse 
read simply, “The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 
This, however, is supported by but one unical (§), and that 
corrected by a contemporary of the copyist, two cursives, and 
not a single version. The note is uncalled for, as the reading 
of the text is above suspicion. 


ee 

The reading “the prophets,” of the Received Text, is placed 
by the Revisers in the margin, in deference to the testimony of 
%, B, D, L, A, 33, and twenty-five other cursives, the Old Latin 
Version, the Vulgate, the Peshito and Jerusalem Syriac Versions, 
the margin of the Philoxenian Syriac as well as the text of some 
copies of that version, the Memphitic, some codices of the 
Armenian, Erpenius’ Arabic, the Persic and Gothic Versions, 
Irenzeus, Origen, Porphyry (A.D. 233-305), Titus of Bostra, 
Basil the Great, Epiphanius, Severianus, and others. The com- 
mon reading, “the prophets,” is attested by A, E, F, G, H, K, 
M, P, S, U, V, F, 1, most of the cursives, one manuscript of 
the Memphitic (which has the conflate reading, “in the prophets, 
in Isaiah the prophet”), the text of the Philoxenian Syriac, 
Zohrab’s Armenian, the Ethiopic, the Roman Arabic as well as 
that of the Polyglot, the Slavonic, Ireneus according to 
his Latin interpreter, Photius, and Theophylact. In view of 
the testimony of the older manuscripts and versions, it is gener- 
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ally considered that the received reading is an early emendation 
to avoid the ascribing to Isaiah of words that are taken only in 
part from Isaiah. This is plausible ; and yet there is another 
view to be taken. The author of this Gospel was born a Jew. 
He had, beyond a doubt, like Timothy, known the Old Testa- 
ment writings from his childhood. His mother was evidently a 
devout, conscientious Jewess, a fit subject to become one of the 
early followers of Jesus, as we find that she was. (Acts xii. 12.) 
So that Mark would, at least, be quite as well able to say from 
which of the Old Testament writings he was quoting, as, for 
example, any well-read student of the Old Testament to-day 
would be to say in what book this or that passage might be 
found. In view of this, it seems hardly just to conclude that 
Mark, in giving two passages from different prophecies, like 
these from Malachi and Isaiah, would speak of them both as 
taken from Isaiah, especially when the first of them was one that 
he must have known was not in Isaiah. This, however, is 
the conclusion to which we are forced if our oldest documents 
are really trustworthy, and the reading presented by eight or 
ten of them here is to be accepted as the genuine reading. But 
these documents are not altogether trustworthy. They are 
continually in conflict one with another. They contain many 
of the erroneous readings that were early and inconsiderately 
introduced into the New-Testament Scriptures. We are there- 
fore warned not to be hasty in accepting their testimony. We 
should inquire whether the reading they present may not after 
all be a spurious one. The expression, “in the prophets,” is 
somewhat indefinite. It may have seemed unsatisfactory to 
some early scribe. So, in order to give it definiteness, or 
perhaps simply to make Mark correspond with Matthew, he 
would naturally change “in the prophets” to “‘in Isaiah the 
prophet,” as Matthew has it in ii. 3. This was the conclusion 
to which Jerome came nearly one thousand five hundred years 
ago. For, though in deference to the evidence which he 
had before him when he revised the Old Latin Version, he 
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retained the reading in Esaia propheta in the Vulgate, he says, 
in commenting on Matthew iii. 3, in reference to Mark i. 2, 
that he thinks the name of Isaiah is a vitiation of the text by 
scribes like similar readings in other places. And when it is 
borne in mind that this reading appears in the margin of one 
and in the text of the other of the Syriac Versions, — the 
versions of the country of Tatian’s Diatessaron, we need not be 
at a loss to see whence or how or when it got into the text. 
It evidently came from Matthew iii. 3, through Tatian in the 
latter part of the second century. It is what Dr. Hort would 
call a Syrian, a distinctively Syrian reading, though preserved in 
&, B, L, 33, Origen, etc. The genuine reading, as found in 
the Received Text, comes down to us in later uncials and other 
documents. 
i. 4. 

The Revisers have failed fully to correct the obviously false 
reading of this verse, and have given a rendering which, like 
that of the A. V., represents anything but the evangelist’s state- 
ment. They have correctly inserted the article before Barriluv, 
“baptizing,” in accordance with \X, B, L, T¢, A, 33, 570, and 
the Memphitic Version. To complete the correction of the 
text, they should have omitted, with Westcott and Hort, the 
cai, “and,” preceding xypvcowv, “ preaching.” This reading, 
it is true, has but feeble documentary support, being attested 
only by B, 33, 73, and 102, against all other witnesses. But 
the internal evidence is overwhelming in its favor, and against 
the ordinary reading which retains xaé. In other words, it is 
incredible that Mark should speak of John as one “ who dapiized 
in the wilderness,” then in the very next breath say that @// they 
of Judea and Jerusalem went out to him and “were Japiized 
by him in the river Jordan.” Nor does he, if his language is 
properly understood. With the text corrected as Westcott and 
Hort have it, Mark says that, in accordance with what is written 
in prophecy, “John she Baptist appeared in the wilderness, 
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preaching the baptism of repentance ”’ etc. ‘O Barri€wv, instead 
of being equivalent to ds éBdmrie, “who baptized,” as the 
Revisers make it, or even to és éGdrrife, “ who was baptizing,” 
represents the idea of the verb substantively, “the baptizing 
one ” or “the baptizer,” as Mark uses the expression in vi. 14, 
and in the Revisers’ text in vi. 24. If the connection required 
it, it might be equivalent to the relative and the imperfect, os 
éBdrrile, “ who was baptizing.” But there is nothing to call for 
this interpretation. It would make the evangelist’s language 
imply that John was one who was known to have been baptizing 
in the wilderness, but that he now came preaching the baptism 
of repentance. This construction and interpretation, however, 
because of its irrelevancy, is untenable. The only correct view 
to take of the phrase is to consider it as a substantive, as the 
evangelist elsewhere uses it ; and, in doing this, the conjunction 
before xypvcowv must be rejected. This removes all difficulties, 
makes the language consistent, and Mark’s record correspond 
with the statements of Matthew. See Matthew ili. 1, 5, 6. 


i. 8. 
Rec. T. éy@ pév éRarruca tydas —I indeed have baptized you. 
Rev. T. éy® éBamrtira tyas — I baptized you. 

The particle pev, “ indeed,” is rejected here by some editors, 
if not by the Revisers, not so much because three or four 
uncials and three cursives happen to be without it, but because 
Matthew (iii. 11) and Luke (iii. 16) have it. The evangelist 
is not giving his own words, but recording the words of the 
Baptist ; but because his report herein corresponds with that 
of the other reporters, as might be expected, and a few manu- 
scripts are found to have omitted this word, it is concluded 
that it was foisted into the text from Matthew or Luke. The 
word was doubtless lost sight of by an early copyist because 
his mind at the time unconsciously reached forward from the 
emphatic subject éys to its verb éBamria, and his pen followed 
his thought. This overlooking of an intermediate word or 
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expression is a very common occurrence in transcribing, and 
is no doubt the cause of many omissions in the ancient manu- 
scripts of the New ‘lestament. The presence of pe, the genu- 
ineness of which ought not to be questioned, is sufficiently 
vouched for by A, D, E, F, H, K, M, P, S, U, V, T, A, TI, and 
all but three cursives,—69 and 124, which omit the word, 
being but transcripts of the lost uncial ®. C is defective 
here. 


ir3. 


Rec. T.  4v éxet év rq épfw — he was there in the wilderness. 
Rev. T. Av év tq épfpe — he was in the wilderness. 


The received reading here is rejected on the assumption 
that it is a “conflate” reading, or made up from two other 
readings. \X, A, B, D, L, 33, 102, two (13, 346) of Ferrar’s 
group and a few other cursives, together with the Old Latin, 
Vulgate, Memphitic, Ethiopic, and Gothic Versions sustain 
the revised reading. Origen and Eusebius also quote the pas- 
sage in a similar manner ; but their quotations can hardly be 
relied on as furnishing the real text even of their own manu- 
scripts. K, II first hand, about a dozen and a half cursives 
besides 69 and 124 (the other two of Ferrar’s group), and one 
‘copy of the Armenian Version omit “in the wilderness,” and 
read “there” instead, referring to the words “ the wilderness ” 
just before. Now, each of these readings is evidently a clip- 
ping down of the original reading, —the one rejecting the 
word “there” as superfluous, and the ‘other discarding the 
phrase “in the wilderness ” for the same reason. If either of 
these alone had been the original reading, it is incredible that 
the common reading would ever have been adopted. But the 
accepted reading is the reading not only of the Peshito Syriac 
Version dating back at least two centuries earlier than the 
oldest known Greek manuscript, but of E,; F, H;.M,$;-U;.V, 
T, A, If second hand, most of the cursives, the Philoxenian 
Syriac, and Zohrab’s Armenian Version. The phraseology, 
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“He was there in the wilderness,” is perfectly in accordance 
with Mark’s mode of speaking. Compare v. 11, “ Now there 
was there nigh unto the mountains” (A. V.), or “ Now there 
was there on the mountain side” (R. V.). The mountains 
had been spoken of just before in verse 5. There can hardly 
be a reasonable doubt that early scholars or scribes considered 
the expression “ there in the wilderness ” as verbose or redun- 
dant ; hence, one sought to amend it in one way, and another 
in another. The omission of the single word éxe?, “ there,” 
being the simpler of the two ways, was more generally adopted 
than the other. But the weight of internal evidence is against 
both readings, as alike mutilations of the original text. 


ira 


Rec. T. 16 ebayyéAtov tijs Bactdclas rod Ocot —the gospel of the 
kingdom of God. 


Rey. T. To evayyéAvoy rod Ocod — the gospel of God. 


The evidence seems hardly sufficient to justify the conclu- 
sion that the phrase “of the kingdom” is spurious, and must 
be banished from the text. Both its presence and its absence 
are attested by versions running back to the middle and latter 
part of the second century, showing that both readings are of 
avery early date. The passage is quoted by Origen in two 
different places without this phrase ; but this does not neces- 
sarily imply that such was the reading of his manuscripts, as 
his quotations were often given from memory and imperfect. 
The phrase does not appear in §&¥, B, L, about ten cursives, 
three copies of the Old Latin, one of the Vulgate, the Mem- 
phitic, the Armenian, and the Philoxenian Syriac in its printed 
form. On the contrary, it is given as genuine in A, D, E, F, 
H, K, M, S, U, V, T, A, II, most of the cursives, the oldest 
copies of the Old Latin Version, the Vulgate, Peshito and Phi- 
loxenian Syriac (the latter in its manuscript form), Ethiopic, 
and Gothic Versions. The use of the expression, “the glad 
tidings of the kingdom of God,” ie. concerning the kingdom of 
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God, though not demanded by the context, is certainly favored 
by it; while the omission of the phrase “of the kingdom” 
may have been due to a failure to see its force and a desire for 
greater conciseness, as is the omission of kai A€ywv, “and say- 
ing,” immediately afterwards in some of the very documents 
that omit r7s Bacwrcfas, and in no others. We believe the 
phrase to be genuine, and rightfully entitled to a place in the 
text. 


i, 23. 


Rec. T. fv év rq cvvaywyi] avTav — there was in their synagogue. 

Rey. T. ed@ts fv év ri cvvaywyi airav—straightway there was in 
their synagogue. 

The insertion here of “straightway” is in deference to the 
testimony of three uncials, four cursives, the Memphitic Version, 
and a single passage in Origen. But it looks more like a 
mechanical repetition from verses 18, 20, 21, than like a genu- 
ine reading. In each of these verses, the foregoing witnesses 
with singular uniformity give «ai ed@vs in preference to the 
common reading xai «i@éws, —B, of the three uncials, giving 
the latter form in verses 18 and 21 only. But the expression 
kal <dbis jv, “and straightway there was ”? a man etc., is not in 
accordance with Mark’s way of speaking. When he uses this 
adverb, it is in a connection in which action of some kind, not 
a mere state of being, is denoted or implied: it is either 
straightway “they forsook,” or “he called,” or “the leprosy 
departed,” or “there met him,” or “they were amazed,” or 
something similar. He might have said that a man “ straight- 
way appeared in” or “came into ” the synagogue,— and the 
word would not be misplaced. But the verb is not éyevero; 
it is the substantive verb #v without any participial adjunct. 
The very fact that this verb, standing thus without a comple- 
ment, is found modified by ed#vs even in &, B, L, 1, 33, and 
Origen indicates that a clerical error has been committed rather 
than that Mark so far failed in the proper use of words. But 
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documentary evidence, as well as intrinsic probability, prepon- 
derates against the reading. A, C, D, E, F, G, H, K, M,§, U, 
Vv, I, A, HI, all but four cursives, the Peshito and Philoxenian 
Syriac, the Old Latin, Vulgate, Armenian, Ethiopic, and Gothic 
Versions, without a dissenting voice, attest the spuriousness of 
“ straightway ”’ in this connection. 


140: 


Rec. T. qv knptoowv— he preached. 
Rev. T. AGe knptoowv —he went . . . preaching. 


The Revisers’ reading is supported only by &, B, L, the’ 
Memphitic and Ethiopic Versions. ‘That of the Received Text 
on the other hand is strongly attested by A, C, D, E, F, G, K, 
M,S, U, V, I, A, @f, II, the entire body of the cursives, the 
Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Old Latin, Vulgate, Armenian, 
and Gothic Versions. "HAGe was probably introduced on account 
of its being considered a more appropriate word than jy to 
follow dywpev, “let us go,” — the change being also favored by 
the eis coming immediately after. It is preferred by Tischen- 
dorf, not because it has the support of preponderating documen- 
tary evidence, but because Luke (iv. 44,) has #v,—as if two 
different writers, in expressing the same ‘thought, could hardly 
have used the same word or words! Westcott and Hort of 
course adopt it, inasmuch as it is a reading of the Sinaitic and 
Vatican manuscripts. (See Note on the rendering of the pas- 
sage in Zhe Revisers’ English Text.) 


1. 40. 


The omission of the words and kneeling down to him by 
“some ancient authorities,” as the marginal note has it, is plainly 
the result of a copyist’s oversight. The phrase in the original 
ends in the same letters (-wy airdy) as the clause preceding, 
and the one was mistaken for the other; hence the omission, 
under the impression that the words had already been copied. 
The omission appears in B, D, G, T, and less than ten cursives . 
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also in half a dozen copies of the Old Latin, and in these only. 
It hardly deserves a marginal note, and would not have received 
it but for the fact that Westcott and Hort omit “to him” al- 
together, and bracket the-rest of the expression as of doubtful 
genuineness, though attested by §X, L, and a large number of 
other documents. The Peshito Syriac, with the freedom which 
that version occasionally exercises, places the expression before 
“ beseeching him,” so as to present the events in their appar- 
ently natural order, making the verse read, “ And a leper came 
to him, and fell at his feet, and entreated him, and said,” etc. 
This, however, does not detract from the genuineness of the 
phrase. It only shows the liberty exercised by an early trans- 
lator in adapting his rendering to what he deemed the exi- 
gences of the case or the proprieties of Syriac speech. 


ii. 1. 
Rec. T. mddww elofdOev els Karepvaotp—again he entered into 
Capernaum. 


Rev. T. eloeAQav madw els Kamepvaodp—when he entered again 
into Capernaum. 


The Revisers’ reading is attested by X, B, D, L, half-a-dozen 
-cursives, one or two copies of the Old Latin, the Memphitic, 
Armenian, and Ethiopic Versions. But it is an evident attempt 
at improving the style, by varying the simple, unstudied lan- 
guage of the evangelist. The true position of waduy, “ again,” is 
undoubtedly just before eis Kazepvaovp, as is attested by all 
the uncials and most of the cursives. But the substitution of 
ciceAOcév for cio@dOev and the following xaé, “and,” is simply 
an attempt to relieve the first verse or two of one of their 
personal verbal forms, and at least one of their “ands.” Had 
this reading of the Revisers been the original reading, it seems 
hardly possible that any scholar or coypist could have been 
tempted to change it into the less elegant reading of the 
Received Text, which is attested as the genuine reading by 
A, C, E, F, G, K, M, 5, U, V, P, 4, @', II, the greater part of 
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the cursives, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Vulgate, and 
Gothic Versions, and most copies of the Old Latin, including 
@, the Latin Version of D. 


li. 2. 


Rec. T. dos cvvyxOnoav moddol —straightway many were gath- 
ered together. 
Rey. T. cuvhx@ycav mroddol — many were gathered together. 


The vividness of Mark’s descriptions is strikingly illustrated 
by the use of ed@€ws here. It shows the immediateness with 
which the crowd gathered together after hearing that Jesus was 
in the house, so that there was no farther room even about the 
door for some little time before a sick man was brought to be 
healed by him. This enlivening of a sentence by the use of 
a single word is one of the characteristics of this evangelist, 
and it gives good ground for believing in the genuineness of 
ev0éws in this connection. But &, B, L, two cursives, three 
copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, Peshito Syriac, Memphitic, 
Armenian, and Ethiopic Versions, by omitting the seemingly 
unnecessary word, at once rob the narrative of this peculiar 
feature of Mark’s style. Notwithstanding the evidence of 
the early date of the omission, there is hardly room to doubt 
that the true reading is that preserved in A, CDE Gy aar, 
S, U,V, T, A, @% II, nearly all the cursives, the Philoxenian 
Syriac, and Gothic Versions, and in most copies of the Old 
Latin. 


li. 3. 
Rec. T. €pxovrar mpds adrév, mapadvuricdv épovres — they come 


unto him, bringing one sick of the palsy. 


Rev. T. épxovrar dépovres mpds adrdv Tmapadutikov —they come, 
bringing unto him a man sick of the palsy. 


The reading of the Revisers is attested only by &, B, L, two 
cursives, two copies of the Old Latin Version, and five of the 
Vulgate. It has the appearance of being a reading made to 
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escape a seeming difficulty. As if the words “They come to 
him, bringing” etc., implied that they came, not to the house 
where Jesus was, but to his very feet, some pious hand changed 
the position of “bringing,” and placed it before “to him,” so 
as to make the words read “They come, bringing to him”’ etc. 
This makes them mean that, while Jesus is speaking, persons 
are on their way bringing to him a paralytic. This was obvi- 
ously done to save the evangelist from the supposed contradic- 
tion of saying that they came to Jesus, bringing a paralytic, 
when he himself says in the next verse that they could not get 
to him. But the transposition destroys the straightforward 
simplicity of the evangelist’s record: “They come to him, 
bringing” etc. This order, which is that of the Received Text, 
is fully attested as genuine by A, C, D, E, G, K, M,S, U, V, 
T, A, @*, II, nearly all the cursives, the Peshito and Philoxenian 
Syriac Versions, most copies of the Old Latin and of the Vul- 
gate, and the Armenian, Ethiopic, and Gothic Versions. Some 
of these, however, place zapadvrixoy after instead of before 
épovres, — a change which in no way affects the sense. 


li. 4. 

The marginal wording “bring him unto him,” or rather 
“bring [him] up to him,” which “ many ancient authorities 
read” in place of “come nigh unto him,” has more of the 
appearance of a gloss than of an original reading. In the 
preceding verse the idea had been introduced of dringing to 
Jesus the paralytic. After that change, it was thought neces- 
sary to make a more explicit statement here than is conveyed 
by the wording could not “ come nigh unto him,” by changing 
it to could not “dring [him] up to him” (mpocevéyKa adTe, 
not évéyxar mpds airov). Though the reading is not admitted 
into the text by the Revisers, it is but the sequel of the false 
reading they have adopted in the preceding verse, and is 
vouched for by substantially the same witnesses ; namely, &, 
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B, L, less than half a dozen cursives, two copies of the Old 
Latin Version, the Vulgate, Memphitic, Philoxenian Syriac, 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Persic Versions. On the other hand, 
the reading of the Revisers’ (as well as of the Received) 
Text has the support of A, C, D, E, G, K, M,S, U, V, I, 4, 
@, II, nearly all the cursives, the Peshito Syriac, Armenian, 
and Gothic Versions, and most copies of the Old Latin. 
Besides, like more than seventy other words in this Gospel, the 
word zpoceyyicat, “to come nigh to,” appears in no other por- 
tion of the New Testament, thus affording strong presumptive 
evidence that its use here originated with Mark himself, not 
with any of his copyists. If “to bring up to” had been 
Mark’s word, it is hard to conceive how “come nigh to” 
should have crept into the Text, for it explains nothing, and 
is not as definite in expressing the real desire and purpose of 
the persons spoken of as the other term. All this clearly indi- 
cates that zpooevéyxat is a false reading, a gloss, though adopted 
by Tischendorf in his partiality for the Sinaitic, and by West- 
cott and Hort in their apparent reverence for the Vatican 
Codex. 
ii. 12. 

Rec. T. nyép0n edOéws, kal Gpas tov kpdBBarov — immediately he 
arose, took up the bed, and. 

Rev. T. nyép0n, Kal ev0bs apas tov KpaBBarov — he arose, and 
straightway took up the bed, and. 

The Revisers’ reading is that of ¥, B, C first hand, L, 33, 
the Armenian Version, and one manuscript of the Memphitic 
Version. But it lacks the support of intrinsic probability as 
well as of convincing external testimony. It may have arisen 
unconsciously through the careless transposition of eé@éws and 
kai by some early scribe; but more probably through the 
intermeddling of some critical reader, who, not seeing the sig- 
nificance of “immediately” as connected with “ arose,” con- 
sidered it more pertinent to say that the man took up his bed 
immediately on rising; or rather, that the man arose, and 
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straightway, having taken up his bed, went forth before them 
all. That is to say, according to the Revisers’ Greek, what the 
man immediately did was to go forth, after having risen to his 
feet and taken up his pallet. ‘This leaves it to be inferred that 
no inconsiderable length of time might have elapsed after he 
was healed, before he arose; but that, as soon as he was fairly 
on his feet, he went forth from the midst of the multitude. 
But this reading overlooks the very purpose for which ei@éws 
was introduced ; namely, to show the immediateness as well as 
the thoroughness of the cure, not the immediateness with which 
the man started for his home after he had risen to his feet. Luke 
(v. 25) notices the same fact in somewhat different terms: 
“ Having immediately (mapaxpyya) risen up before them, he 
took up that whereon he lay, and departed” etc. But, because 
Luke writes thus, some are ready to say that the common 
reading is an attempt to make Mark’s statement conform to 
Luke’s. This, however, is simply a subterfuge without a shadow 
of support. The truth is, both Mark and Luke are recording 
the same circumstance. While they vary in their language, 
they have the same facts to record ; hence the correspondence 
of their statements. There is no call for either of them to say 
- that the man at once proceeded homeward ; nor can there be 
any question as to the true reading in either case. It is next to 
a moral impossibility that Mark or any other historian should 
have given such a statement as the Revisers’ Text gives. After 
being cured, and having risen to his feet, the man took up his 
bed; but whether he went out of the crowd af once or not is a 
question of no moment whatever. The common reading, con- 
necting “ straightway ”’ with “ arose instead of “ went forth,” 
cannot be set aside on the ground of a preponderance of evi- 
dence against it; for this is not the case. Besides being 
strongly supported by internal evidence, it is attested as genu- 
ine by A, C third hand, D, E, F, G,.H, K, M, 5, U, V,.We,f, 
A, @, Il, nearly all the cursives, the Peshito and Philoxenian 
Syriac Versions, as well as the Latin Vulgate, Ethiopic, Gothic, 
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most manuscripts of the Memphitic as well as its printed form, 
and most copies of the Old Latin. Five copies of this last 
Version omit “ straightway ” altogether. 


iis 15; 

Rec. T. éyévero év td karaxeioOar adrov —it came to pass that as 
Jesus sat at meat.! 

Rev. T. éyévero kataxeioOar atrdov— it came to pass that he was 
sitting at meat. 

The omission of éy rg, “as” or “while,” is supported by 
&, B, L, half a dozen cursives, and two editions of the Mem- 
phitic Version. Its presence is called for by A, C, E, F, G, H, 
K, M, S, U, V, W°, I, A, Tl, most of the cursives, and nearly 
all the versions. D and half a dozen copies of the Old Latin 
Versions have a reading of their own. The omission seems to 
be due to the presence of the xa, “ that,” immediately after ; 
the Hebraistic use of which by Mark was not perceived or 
understood. To obviate the seeming difficulty, the scribe 
dropped the expression ; just as at Matt. xv. 6, and Mark vii. 
12, the scribe, being in a similar dilemma, omitted the xaé. It 
seems hardly possible that any scribe could have been tempted 
to insert the omitted words if they had not been a part of the 
original text ; for without them the reading, like that at verse 
23 and elsewhere, is too plain to present any difficulty or sug- 
gest any need of an addition of this kind. (See Note on Matt. 
xv. 6.) 

ji. 16. 

Rec. T. Th 8rt pera trav teNovav kal dpapradrav éo Ole. Kal alver; — 

How is it that he eateth and drinketh with publicans and sinners? 


Rey. T. 87v Mera trav reAwvav kal dpaprwdav érbéer Kal miver.— He 
eateth and drinketh with publicans and sinners. 


In connection with this reading, the R. V. has the marginal _ 
note, “Or, How is it that he eateth ... sinners?” The 








1The A. V. has “Jesus” instead of “he” to represent avrév here, 
simply to prevent any misapprehension that might arise in the mind of an 
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revised reading is attested only by B, L, and four cursives ; and 
one of these is changed to ri ore by a subsequent corrector. 
The Sinaitic Codex and D alone read dia ri; while ti ore is 
attested by A, C, E, F, G, H, K, M, 5, U,V,T, 4, UO, and 
nearly all the cursives. But neither of these last two forms is 
to be found elsewhere in Mark. Notwithstanding the feeble 
attestation of the Revisers’ reading, it must be considered the 
genuine one. It accords with Mark’s use of the word, — not, 
as the Revisers have taken it in the text of their version, 
pleonastically as the sign of a quotation or of something said 
by others than the writer ; nor even as in their marginal note, in 
its common and most general sense of “ that” ; but interroga- 
tively, —commonly written 6,r.-—in the sense of dua ti (or 
Mark’s occasional «is 1/), “wherefore” or “why.” Mark uses 
the word thus in ix. rr and 28. Band a single cursive (570) 
also read 6,7 instead of ré in ii. 7, — which Westcott and Hort 
place in their margin as a secondary reading, and which may 
possibly be the true one. It is certainly more forcible and 
more in keeping with the character of the Scribes and Pharisees 
for them to have said, “Why eateth and drinketh he with 
publicans and sinners?” than to have said, with the R. V., 
“He eateth and drinketh” etc. The latter, in view of the 
circumstances, is tame, not to say flat, and altogether inappro- 
priate. Besides, both Matthew (ix. 1r) and Luke (v. 30) 
represent the Scribes as uttering their objection in the form of 
a question. This seems to afford conclusive evidence that 
Mark’s words here should be taken as a question, as Westcott 
and Hort very properly punctuate them, for he is reporting the 
same utterance. —The other readings — &a ri and ré dru — are 
only glosses upon Mark’s expression, with a view to save him 
from being misunderstood. 





unlettered person on reading the words “ as he sat at meat in zs house,” 
where one might suppose “ he” and “ his” referred to the same individual, 
whereas the former stands for “ Jesus,” and the latter for “ Levi's.” 
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li. 22. 
Rec. T. 6 ofvos éxxetrar, kal of aoKol amoAotvrat— the wine is 
spilled, and the bottles will be marred. 
Rev. T. 6 olvos dméAAvrat Kal of dokol —the wine perisheth, and 
the skins. 


The rendering of the Memphitic Version —“ the wine per- 
ishes with the leathern bottles ” — may be considered by some 
as supporting the revised reading here. But this is a version 
without a known text from which it can be legitimately obtained. 
The only known Greek manuscript that has the reading of the 
Revisers is B. But this ought not to be considered sufficient 
for displacing the common text, which is attested by NrA'S. 
FS GP Re Mesa, IV Tae a nearly every cursive, six 
copies of the Old Latin Version, the Vulgate, Philoxenian Syriac, 
Armenian, Ethiopic, and Gothic Versions. The Peshito Syriac 
also contains the reading, but with the clauses reversed, — 
“lest the wine burst the sacks, and the sacks be spoiled, and 
the wine spilled.” The reading of D, followed by half a dozen 
copies of the Old Latin Version, is, “the wine and the leathern 
bottles will perish” ; that is, it corresponds with the Received 
Text, except that it omits “is spilled” after “wine.” On the 
other hand, L and a single cursive (102) read “the wine is 
spilled and the leathern bottles” ; which is the Received Text 
without “will perish,” — presenting an incomplete and non- 
sensical reading. B’s reading (adopted by the Revisers) cor- 
responds with 1’s only in being unfinished ; but it rejects after 
“wine” its proper verb “is spilled,” and not only inserts 
instead the word “ perish,” which in &, A, C, D, and the great 
body of witnesses stands after “leathern bottles,” but changes 
it from the third person p/wra/ of the future to the third person 
singular of the present. With B’s known tendency to abbrevi- 
ate, and without a scrap of documentary or other support from 
any quarter, we do not understand how this can be regarded 
as the true reading. Tischendorf adopts it because it differs, 
in the omission of “ will perish,” from the reading in Luke v. 
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37; it being a principle with him that, of two rival readings in 
the Gospels, the one which differs from that found in another 
Gospel is generally the true one, without any regard to whether 
it is a part of the writer’s own language or merely his report of 
the words of another. On this principle, and on altogether 
insufficient evidence as far as we can see, he rejects the last 
clause of this verse as an interpolation from Luke, overlooking 
the fact that Mark and Luke are reporting Jesus’ words, and 
might be expected to agree in so doing. 

The omission of “ must be put,” at the end of the verse, is 
supported by $§ first hand, B, and the single cursive 102, which 
unites with L in the nonsensical reading referred to on the last 
page. D and five copies of the Old Latin Version, and only 
these as far as is known, omit the whole clause, “ But new wine 
must be put into new bottles.” On this slender evidence 
Tischendorf strangely enough concluded that the clause is 
not genuine, that it has crept in from Luke v. 38, and infected 
all the other manuscripts! Hence its omission from his Text. 
Other editors, on the same principle, omit “ must be put,” as 
if the scribe of §¥, B, could not have given a false copy as well 
as that of D. But the presence of this word in the text is 
demanded (1) by the fact that the sentence is incomplete 
(z. e. the sense cannot be expressed) without it; (2) by the 
fact that Christ actually employed the word, so that Mark could 
not have reported his language without using it; and (3) by 
the documentary evidence that attests its genuineness ; namely, 
S$ as amended, if not by the original scribe, by his contempo- 
rary reviser, A, C, E, F, G, H, K, L (which here refuses to follow 
B), M, S, U, V, I, A, Il, every cursive but one, seven copies 
of the Old Latin (a house divided against itself!), the Vulgate, 
Memphitic, Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopic, 
and Gothic Versions, —an array of witnesses whose testimony 
certainly ought to outweigh that of the three that are opposed 
to them under circumstances so strongly indicative of error on 
their part. 
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iii. 14, 16. 

The readings referred to in the marginal notes here are at 
best but “conflations,”—the former apparently taken from 
Luke vi. 13, and the latter being simply a repetition of the first 
clause of verse 14. Both are found in §&, B, C first hand, and . 
A, and are of course adopted by Westcott and Hort. Tischen- 
dorf, however, adopts only the latter, though it is a less strongly 
attested reading than the other, having only the support of an 
Ethiopic manuscript in addition to that of the foregoing four 
uncials, while the other is additionally attested by two cursives 
besides the four that compose Ferrar’s group, the Memphitic 
Version, the margin of the Philoxenian Syriac, the Ethiopic, 
and the Arabic of the Polyglot. Lachmann and Tregelles 
reject both readings. 

iii. 15. 

Rec. T. €xew éEovrlav Oepamevery tas vooovs Kal éxBdddew ta 
Satpovea —to have power to heal sicknesses, and to cast out devils. 

Rev. T.  €xev éfourlav ékBdddew ra Saipdvea — to have authority to 
cast out devils. 

The words “to heal sicknesses and” are rejected by the 
Revisers and some modern editors because they are not found 
in NX, B, C first hand, L, A, roz, and the Memphitic Version, 
being regarded as introduced from Matt. x. 1, or Luke ix. 1. 
But they are attested by A, C second hand, D, E, F, G, H, K, 
M, P, S, U, V, I’, I, almost the whole body of the cursives, the 
Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the 
Memphitic of later date, the Armenian, and the Gothic. Though 
omitted by the two oldest known Greek codices, they were 
evidently accepted as part of the original text at least two cen- 
turies before those codices came into existence. If, as some 
suppose, they were interpolated, they would hardly stand where 
they do. Both Matthew and Luke represent Christ as empower- 
ing his disciples first to cast out demons, then to heal diseases ; 
whereas Mark reverses this order. If the words “ to heal sick- 
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nesses’ were not genuine in Mark, they would unquestionably 
follow the words “to cast out demons,” just as they do in the 
other evangelists. But their standing in the order in which 
they do, is an indication of their genuineness. Some early 
possessor of this Gospel, on coming to them, seems to have 
considered the power to heal sicknesses as something by no 
means likely to have been conferred, since physicians generally 
in a certain sense possess this power, and so he erased the words 
from his text. Hence the abbreviated statement found in a 
few documents. That Christ gave his disciples authority to 
heal diseases as well as to cast out demons, there can be no 
question ; but why Mark should have omitted to record this 
fact in connection with the other passes comprehension. In 
view of all the evidence presented, it is incredible that he really 
did omit it. 
lii. 25. 

Rec. T. 0% Stivarat oraffjva.— cannot stand. 

Rev. T. 0d Suvqcerar orabfjvar — will not be able to stand. 

There is no apparent reason why Christ, in this verse, should 
not have said, “‘is able” or “can,” as in each of the two preced- 
ing verses and in the two following. It was not his custom to 
‘vary his language for the mere sake of variety.) Nor is the 
testimony in support of “shall be able ”” by any means over- 
whelming. The documentary evidence in its favor consists 
of the testimony of &, B, C, L, A, three copies of the Old 
Latin, and a few of the Vulgate ; while those that read “is able ” 
are A, D, E, F, G, H, K, M,§, U, V, I, U, all the cursives, 
most copies of the Old Latin and of the Vulgate, including 
Codex Amiatinus, the best of all the manuscripts of the 
Vulgate, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Gothic, the 
Ethiopic, and others. Avyjoera seems to be the work of some 
critical reader, who, offended at finding, Svvara used five times 
in immediate succession, sought to vary the phraseology by 
pe en es 


1 See Notes on Matt. v. 30, and xxiii. 19. 
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changing the form of the word in this instance. There is no 
reason why the word should have a different form here from 
that in the preceding verse. The structure of the sentences 
is the same, and the grammatical construction and force of the — 
words precisely the same, in both verses. And when we con- 
sider the simplicity and even sameness of phraseology peculiar 
to Jesus’ language, we cannot but be satisfied that the revised 
reading is an attempt at improvement by some early hand. 


lii. 26. 
Rec. T. kal pepépo-rar, — and be divided. 
Rey. T. kat éuepioOn, — and is divided. 


The propriety of this change is doubtful. It makes no dif- 
ference in the meaning. The reading is attested only by &, B, 
C first hand, L, and A; but that of the Received Text has the 
support of A, C second hand, D, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U,V, 
I’, I, and the entire body of the cursives, while it is favored by 
all the versions. It seems hardly possible that it should be a 
false reading. If éuepioOy is the original reading, it is difficult 
to see why it should have been changed to the perfect without 
a corresponding change in the preceding dvéory, “hath risen.” 
It looks rather as if the perfect peuépuerar had been mistaken 
for the aorist, and been unconsciously made to correspond in 
tense with avéory, with which it is so closely connected, just as 
in John x. 25, in a London edition of 1613 of the A. V. we find 
“T told you and ye de/ieved not,” —a printer’s very natural mis- 
take in reading the past for the present after the word “ told.” 


lii. 29. 
Rec. T. GAN evoxds éorw alwvlov kploews.— but is in danger of eter- 
nal damnation. 


Rev. T. GAN evoxes éoriy atwviou dpapthparos.— but is guilty of an 
eternal sin. 


The reading of the Received Text is attested by A, C second 
hand, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, I, I, nearly all the cursives, 
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the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, and one copy each of the 
Old Latin and the Vulgate. The revised reading, adopted also 
by Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and Westcoit and Hort, 
is that of &¥, B, L, A, and three cursives ; while C first hand, 
D, three of the four cursiyes of Ferrar’s group, and Athanasius 
read duaprias instead of dyaprjparos. The Latin Versions gen- 
erally, together with some others, support one or the other of 
the latter readings ; but which of the two, it is hard to deter- 
mine. Generally a variation like dpaptyparos and dpaprias in 
connection with an invariable reading like xpicews is considered 
a ground of suspicion against such variants. But in this instance 
it does not seem to be the case, probably on account of the 
supposed high character of the manuscripts containing one of 
these forms. When we consider the meaning of the words, we 
may find the suspicion growing upon us, if not becoming a set- 
tled conviction. Let us take the revised rendering of the whole 
sentence : “ Whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit 
hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin.” If we 
mistake not, almost any thoughtful, intelligent person, on read- 
ing or hearing these words for the first time, must be more or 
less impressed with a sense of the want of appositeness in the 
concluding clause. It is more or less of a non-seguitur. This, 
however, is not the case with the common reading ; nor would 
it be with this, if it only read “ unpardonable” in place of 
“eternal.” The impossibility of an offender’s obtaining for- 
giveness does not imply that his offence is an endless act. 
There is, indeed, no such thing within the range of human 
deeds as an endless act. Hence the absurdity of calling any 
form of sin, especially an act of blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, which is the sin here under consideration, and 
which may be committed in a moment, an eternal sin, — 
that is, a sin that would require all eternity for its perform- 
ance. Forgiveness involves an exoneration and deliverance 
from condemnation of some sort; and a forgiveness that can 
never be had implies that there is something in the nature 
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of the sentence under which the offender lies that stands 
in the way of its being removed by an exercise of pardoning 
power. It implies that the offender’s crime is so heinous and 
his guilt so great that his sentence, which is assumed to be just 
and proportioned to his crime, cannot be removed ; it must be 
endured to the bitter end. If the offence, as is the case with 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, is a deliberate maligning of the 
intervening Power through whom pardon is offered and a 
spurning of the only means by which forgiveness can be ob- 
tained, there is, of necessity, no forgiveness to be had. Noth- 
ing remains for the offender but to continue under bonds. He 
is in the grasp of an unending sentence of condemnation. 
Hence the appositeness of the reading, “Hath never forgive- 
ness, but is deserving of and subject to, or rather in the grasp 
of, an eternal sentence.” The word évoxos, literally “ held in” 
or “held in the power of,” denotes exposure, liability, subjec- 
tion, to condemnation or punishment. In Christ’s use of the 
word elsewhere, this is its only meaning. The fact that the 
word is followed in this verse by a genitive instead of a dative 
does not militate against this idea, or require the word to be 
taken in the sense of “ guilty.” But some early reader of Mark, 
not being able to take évoyos in any other than this sense before 
a genitive, seems to have thought it necessary to place opapry- 
Paros in the margin from verse 28, as a gloss, or a presumably 
more suitable word to be employed than kpicews, SO as to read 
“guilty of an eternal siz”; and from the margin the word crept 
into the text in some copies, while into others apaprias, as a 
preferable form, found its way. The reading seems clearly 
false. The other is certainly far more strongly attested. The 
expression “ guilty of an efernal sin” can be true in no legiti- 
mate sense of the words. Taken literally, it can mean only that 
the blasphemer is guilty of a sin of eternal duration. But the 





1 The distinction which Schaefer (on Demosthenes, V. p. 323) lays 
down between these two constructions [.e. with the genitive and with 
the dative] does not appear in the N. T.” — Winer, § 28, 2, note. 
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sin of blasphemy, considered as a deed, as it is here, is the act 
of a moment. The guilt is what endures or may endure, as 
well as the punishment to which the transgressor is exposed. 
The notion of eternity therefore belongs to the guilt and the 
doom rather than to the act of the sinner. And yet “an eter- 
nal sin” cannot mean eternal guilt or eternal punishment; for 
the words “ guilty of eternal guilt” or “ guilty of eternal pun- 
ishment” have no significance. Indeed, the expression, “ guilty 
of an eternal sin,” and the manner of its employment are alto- 
gether unlike anything of Christ’s elsewhere on record, and 
speak their own condemnation. 


iv. 10. 


Rec. T. nparnorav airév... thy mapaBoAjv. —asked of him the 
parable. 

Rev. T. apdtav airév... tds mapaPodds. —asked of him the: 
parables. - 


This plural form, “the parables,” is attested by &, B, C, L, 
A, one copy (g”) of the Old Latin, five of the Vulgate, and 
the Memphitic Version ; that of the Received Text, by A, E, 
F, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, I, the great majority of the cursivés, 
the Vulgate, the Peshito Syriac, Petreeus’ transcript of the 
Memphitic of Mark, the Ethiopic, the Armenian, and the 
Gothic ; while D, two cursives, in addition to Ferrar’s group, 
ten copies of the Old Latin, and Origen give a reading that is 
similar to that found in Luke viii. 9, but which is evidently a 
gloss, pointing, however, to the singular form as the original 
from which it was derived, and so sustaining the common read- 
ing. This is regarded by some as a correction of the plural 
form to make the reading tally with Jesus’ answer in verse 13. 
But the emphasis there laid upon the word “this” forbids any 
- such view. Jesus’ inquiry, “ Know ye not ‘his parable ?” 
shows clearly that the question asked by his hearers had refer- 
ence, not to all the parables that he may have spoken on this 
occasion, but to the one parable recorded in the preceding 
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verses. The plural— “asked of him “he parables,” or “ asked 
him concerning she parables” — looks like a reading originally 
placed in the margin by some reader who observed that the 
plural was employed in the following verse as well as in verses 
2 and 13 (and possibly, too, that Matt. xiil. ro, reports the 
disciples as asking, ‘“‘ Why speakest thou unto them in parables ?” 
—an entirely different question, however, from that recorded 
here —), but afterward incorporated into the text, and pre- 
served in a few manuscripts and versions. That it is not the 
original reading seems clear from the following considerations. 
In the first place, the reply of the Saviour in verse 13 to this 
inquiry is not, “ Know ye not shese parables ?” but “ Know ye 
not chis parable ?” after which he goes on to say, “ How then 
will ye know all the parables?” As if he had said, If ye 
understand not this parable, but need to have me explain it to 
you, how are ye going to understand the rest of my parables? 
The whole answer points to an inquiry concerning one particu- 
lar parable. As an answer to an inquiry respecting more than 
one, it has no fitness or significance. Then a reference to 
Luke viii. 9, where the same question is recorded as here with- 
out that given by Matthew, shows that the question had refer- 
ence to this particular parable, and could not therefore have 
been worded in the plural as if referring to more than one. 


Vv. 27. 


Rec. T. akotcaca rept tod "Incot, — When she had heard of Jesus. 
Rev. T. axovcaca ta mept tod “Incod,—having heard the things 
concerning Jesus. 


The revised text is supported only by & first hand, B, C 
first hand, A, and a single lectionary of the eleventh century. 
Of the two readings, it is, of course, the more difficult. But 
it is a manifest error, committed by an early scribe. After he 
had written the preceding word, his eye, on returning to the 
exemplar before him, probably rested on the caca ta zap’ in 
the preceding verse, and mistaking this for the caca wepi he 
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was copying, he naturally enough was led to insert the article. 
Yet some insist that the article was considered superfluous, and 
so was omitted in all the other Greek manuscripts, and in every 
version throughout ancient Christendom! The error of insert- 
ing ra was confined almost wholly to three manuscripts of 
Egyptian origin, and in two of these it was afterwards cor- 
rected as an obvious blunder. The ninth-century codex A may 
have received the error from one of these very manuscripts. 
Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort adopt it on account of its 
being the harder reading, and found in & and B. But the 
common reading is overwhelmingly attested by } as amended 
by the earlier seventh-century corrector, A, C as amended by 
its sixth-century corrector, D, E, F, G, H, K, L, M,S, U, V, , 
all the cursives, and all the versions. 


v. 36. 


Rec. T. Gkotoas tov Adyov Aadovpevov—heard the word that was 
spoken. 

Rev. T. wapakotoas tov Adyov Aadovpevov — not heeding the word 
spoken. 


The rendering “overhearing,” given by the Revisers in the 
margin to the compound zapaxovcas is hardly allowable, as it 
‘ was not a meaning commonly attached to the word as late as 
the Saviour’s day. The word at that time had come tc 
denote an unwillingness or refusal to hear, —a disregard of 
what was said. This is the sense in which it is used here, 
as the Revisers correctly give it in the text,—“not heed- 
ing,” “paying no attention to.” The only question is 
whether it is the word really used by Mark. On this point, 
the witnesses are divided. The Sinaitic Codex by its original 
scribe and afterward by its later seventh-century corrector, 
B, L, A, and one copy (¢) of the Old Latin are the only 
ones that have it, while they also omit ed#éws, “as soon as.” 
In this omission, they are strongly supported by D, eight cur- 
sives, most copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Memphitic, 
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the Peshito Syriac, the Armenian, the Ethiopic, the Arabic, and 
the Persic Versions. In attestation of the uncompounded form 
axovoas, “ having heard,” we have the Sinaitic Codex as amended 
by its earlier seventh-century corrector, A, C, D, E, F, G, H, 
K, M, S, U, V, I, all the cursives, every copy but one of the 
Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Peshito Syriac, and every other 
known version. In the face of all this testimony, especially of 
the united testimony of the various versions, it is hard to con- 
clude that the common reading is not genuine. But let us look 
at the words themselves. Take the reading 6 8% "Incois dxovoas 
tov oyov Aadovuevov. The only legitimate meaning of these 
words is, “ But Jesus having heard the word spoken”; that is, 
having heard it as or when it was uttered. A critical person 
might easily be dissatisfied with this reading, ending as it does 
with an apparent pleonasm, which he would gladly see removed. 
On this account, no doubt, D and several copies of the Old 
Latin read “having heard this word.” But B, to obviate the 
difficulty altogether if possible, inserts the article after Adyov (as 
well as before), and changes dxovcas to rapaxovcas (which 
last only appears also in a few other copies), making the clause 
mean, “not having heeded the word ¢hat was spoken.” The 
true reading, rendered more certainly true by its apparently 
pleonastic character is, “But Jesus, on hearing the word as it 
was spoken,” — that is, as it fell from the lips of the messengers 
themselves, and not waiting to be told it by the ruler. If 
Tapakovoas were genuine, it would never have been set aside on 
the ground that its meaning was not understood. It was a 
familiar word, with the well-known meaning of “paying no 
attention to”; and for this very reason it found a place here, 
under the hope of improving the phraseology. Instead of 
improving it however, it makes daAovpevoy without the article 
an unmeaning addition ; for why should Jesus be said not to 
have heeded the word when (or as) it was spoken? Such a 
statement implies what we have no reason for believing, — that 
the word was uttered in his hearing afterward, Besides, if 
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mapaxovoas were Mark’s word, we may be assured that his state- 
ment would have been simply, “As Jesus did not heed the 
word,” or else, as B has it, “the word shat was spoken, he 
saith”? etc. But neither of these has a respectable support 
from éxternal sources. Hence we take axovoas to -be the 
true reading. 


vi. 2. 


The only “ancient authorities” that “insert che,” and read 
ot rodAoi, “ the many,” are B, L, 28, and three of the four cur- 
sives of Ferrar’s group, — virtually only four witnesses. All the 
other “ancient authorities” testify against the reading. ‘The 
marginal note seems to be inserted in deference to Westcott 
and Hort, who unite with Tischendorf and a few other modern 
editors in adopting the reading. It matters but little whether 
we read “ many” or “the many,” —that is, the generality, the 
most of those that were present. The latter is verbally more 
inclusive, expressly denoting nearly all ; while the former, which 
is really more in accordance with the New Testament use of 
the word, especially that of the evangelists, does not forbid this 
meaning, though it does not necessarily convey it. It is the 
. safer reading. The other looks like a gloss, an aiming after 
classical precision, not called for by the context. 


Vis 14; 


A marginal note here intimates that the verb, which in the 
text assigns the saying, “John the Baptist is risen from the 
dead,” etc., to Herod, appears in the plural in a few ancient 
documents, and makes Mark say, “And ¢hey said [this word 
“they” being unexpressed in the Greek, and without any ante- 
cedent], John the Baptist is risen,” etc. These documents are 
B, D (the latter reading éAéyooay instead of éAeyov), two cur- 
sives, four copies of the Old Latin Version, and Augustine of 
course. But the plural verb, especially without any subject, 
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comes in very awkwardly after the evangelist’s reference to 
Herod. Evidently the verb was changed to the plural on 
account of verse 16, to save Mark from attributing the same 
statement to Herod a second time. But, if the plural were a 
genuine reading, we should expect to find kat dAdo €Aeyov, Or 
oi 8% éAeyov, “ And some said,” instead of the simple verb. The 
absence of a nominative in connection with a plural verb fol- 
lowing so closely after an otherwise almost unmeaning reference 
to Herod, repeated as that verb afterwards is, indicates that 
the plural is a false reading. At the same time, the statement 
of verse 16 comes in quite naturally after verse 15. In addi- 
tion to all this, the reading of the text is very strongly attested, 
and must be considered the true reading. 


vi. 20. 


Rec. T. oddd érotet, — he did many things. 
Rey. T. moAAa nope, — he was much perplexed. 


The Revisers place the received reading in the margin, and 
translate it “did many things,” in accordance with the A. V. 
Their own reading is supported by &, B, L, and the Memphitic 
Version only, —all Egyptian documents. But it is evidently 
a false reading introduced by some pious soul away back in the 
early centuries. Not comprehending Mark’s meaning, and 
considering ézoée a clerical error, he undertook to rectify the 
supposed mistake by substituting dpe for it, taking his cue 
from Luke ix. 7, where duyrdpe, “was much perplexed,” is 
used by the evangelist in speaking of Herod. But the refer- 
ences of the evangelists in the two passages are to very differ- 
ent things. Mark is speaking of what Herod did after having 
heard John; and Luke records Herod’s feelings on a subse- 
quent occasion on hearing of the famé and deeds of Jesus. 
The plain meaning of the verse according to the common text, 
which Lachmann follows, and which is supported by all the 
uncials and versions except the few above mentioned and the 
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entire body of the cursives, is that Herod reverenced John, 
knowing him to be an upright and holy man, and at the same 
time took good care of him; and having heard him once, he 
aid it frequently (wodXa érove.), and heard him with pleasure. 
This use of ézote, “he did it,” in place of jxovey airod, “ he 
heard him,” is as legitimate in Greek as the corresponding 
form of words is in English.! The use of the imperfect, indi- 
cating repetition of the action, confirms this view of the 
evangelist’s meaning. The revised reading introduces a con- 
fusion of ideas not at all in accordance with Mark’s manner. 
Nothing but a misunderstanding of his meaning would ever 
have led to the change. ; 


vi. 22. 


“Some ancient authorities,” says the marginal note here, 
“read his daughter Herodias,” in place of “the daughter of 
Herodias herself.” Verses 24 and 28 speak of the girl as the 
daughter of Herodias; and Josephus (Anfguites, Bk. xviil., 
chap. v., sect. 4) says not only that she was the daughter of 
Herodias by Philip, whom her mother deserted for Herod 
Antipas after she was born, but that her name was Salome, and 
not Herodias, as this false reading would make it. And yet 
&, B, D, L, A, 238, 473, and 558, by reading “his daughter 
Herodias,” would make Mark contradict himself and the truth 
of history. The reading, of course, is spurious ; and yet West- 
cott and Hort adopt it as the only reading worth noticing, — 
the true reading ! 


vi. 33: 
Rec. T. éméyvwoav adrév roAdol, — many knew him. 
Rev. T. éréyvwoav toAdot, — many knew them. 


The former of these readings is that of E, F, G, H, S, V, PT, 
and a large proportion of the cursives. The latter is attested 








1 See Matt. xxi. 6; xxv. 40, 45; xxvi- 12; Mark xi. 3; xv. 8; Luke vi. 
10; ix. 54; Acts xix. 14, etc. . 
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by B, D, ten or twelve cursives, three copies of the Old Latin, 
and the Vulgate. ‘There is a third reading, — éréyyvwoav airovs 
moAXoi, “many knew them,’”’ — which is vouched for by &, A, 
K, L, M, U, A, II, about seventy cursives, two copies of the 
Old Latin, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Memphitic, 
and the Ethiopic. The first of these is not attested by a single 
version or early uncial, and seems to be a later reading. Still, 
it may be as early as the others, and even earlier. The last of 
the three, being apparently the most strongly attested, is 
adopted by Tischendorf as the true reading. But the second 
is accepted by the Revisers in consequence, we suppose, of its 
adoption by Westcott and Hort, as well as by Lachmann. The 
true reading, we are inclined to think, is lost; for no one of 
these gives a pertinent sense, whether we read “many knew 
him,” or “ many knew them,” or “ many perceived it.” There 
is no apparent propriety in the evangelist’s saying, in this con- 
nection, that many knew Jesus, or knew him and his disciples, 
or perceived his departure. The multitudes, as a matter of 
course, knew them, and saw them go, as the evangelist had 
just said. The statement is therefore without significance, and 
seems utterly uncalled for. But, if we suppose that the evan- 
gelist wrote eis dv [rérov being undrestood], as John (vi. 21) 
wrote «is #v, meaning “whither,” and referring back to “the 
desert place” mentioned in the previous verse, we have a per- 
tinent reading. Of course rév tomor, “the place,” would be a 
somewhat simpler reading ; but, if the evangelist had written 
this, the transcribers, in all probability, would never have stum- 
bled over it. But with the other reading, an early scribe might 
easily have been puzzled, and in his haste or carelessness 
have written airov. Another, considering this improper, since 
more than one are supposed to be spoken of, changed it to 
airovs. And still another, sensible of the impropriety of both 
airov and adrovs, omitted the word altogether. Taking eis év 
as the original reading, there seems to be no difficulty ; the 
remark of the evangelist becomes perfectly natural. Jesus and 
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his disciples “ went away by boat to a desert place apart. And 
they [z.e. the people generally] saw them going, and many 
[though not all of them perhaps] knew w/zther, and on foot 
from all the cities they ran together thither, and outwent them.” 
This, besides giving coherence to the verse, makes the word 
“thither” refer back easily and naturally to the word “ whither,” 
instead of, in a somewhat unnatural manner, to the phrase “a 
desert place” in the previous verse. 


vi. 53. 
Rec. T. 7AGov érl thy yiv Tevnoapér, — they came into the land of 
Gennesaret. 
Rev. T. él tiv yiv mov eis Tevnocapér, — they came to the land 
unto Gennesaret. F 3 
The revised reading here, which is supported by &, B, L, A, 
and three cursives only, like that at Matt. xiv. 34, originated in 
the misconception that Gennesaret was a town or village instead 
of a district or territory. The proper rendering is not that of 
the R. V., nor yet that of the margin, —“‘to the land, they 
came unto Gennesaret”’; but rather, ‘they came to the land, 
[or landed] at Gennesaret.”” (See Note on Matt. xiv. 34.) 
The received reading is well attested by A, D, E, F, G, H, K, 
M, N, S, U, V, X, I, II, nearly all the cursives, and the versions 
generally. C is defective here ; but in Matt. xiv. 34 it supports 
the reading of the Received Text. 


vii. 4. 

The “ancient authorities,” which, the marginal note says, 
“read sprinkle themselves” in place of ‘wash themselves” or 
“bathe themselves,” are &%, B, and nine or ten cursives. The 
reading, though adopted by Westcott and Hort in their devo- 
tion to B, especially when supported by the Sinaitic Codex, is 
opposed to facts as well as to documentary testimony gener- 
ally. It is an attempt on the part of some ignorant reader to 
set aside a word appropriately descriptive of an outward fer- 
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sonal cleansing common among Jews, for one descriptive not 
of a real cleansing, but of a symbolic cleansing. It is a reading 
suggested by Heb. ix. 13, Num. viii. 7, and similar passages in 
the Old Testament, in place of what may have seemed to be 
an exaggerated statement, and it is justly rejected by editors 
generally. It is on a par with that false reading in Matt. xxviii. 
19, “ Go, disciple all nations a/ter having baptized them,” etc., 
which is found only in B and D, and which Westcott and Hort 
place in their margin as a possibly genuine reading ! 


vii. 4. 
Rec. T. Bamwricpots ... xadkiwv kal xAwwav.— The washing of 
. . . brazen vessels, and of tables. 
Rev. T. Bamricpods . . . xadkiwv.— washings of . . . brazen ves- 
sels. 


The omission of “and of tables” or couches, is probably the 
work of the same hand that changed “ bathe” to “ sprinkle ” 
in the beginning of the verse. It is supported by §, B, L, A, 
a single cursive (102), two lectionaries (of the middle of the 
eleventh century), and the Memphitic Version ; while the 
genuineness of these words is attested by A (C is defective), 
D, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, X, I, 1, nearly all the cursives 
(including all those that usually side with B), the Old Latin 
Version, the Vulgate, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the 
Gothic, the Armenian, and Origen. The omission is due to 
the difficulty which some early reader, not familiar with Jewish 
customs, found in admitting the fact of the ceremonial washing 
or bathing of tables or couches. If the omitted reading were 
not genuine, it certainly never would have found a place in the 
text. The very fact that the omission appears in only a lim- 
ited number of Egyptian manuscripts, some of them of early 
date, is prima facie evidence of early deletion. The words 
ought without any doubt to be restored to the text. They 
are retained by Griesbach, Lachmann, Tregelles, Meyer, and 
others. 
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vii. 12. 


The omission of xai (= ort, “that’’) at the beginning of this 
verse is supported by &, B, D, A, eight cursives, half a dozen 
copies of the Old Latin, the Memphitic, and the Ethiopic Ver- 
sion. The absence of its equivalent from the versions, however, 
does not necessarily indicate its absence from the original Greek 
from which the version was made. The presence of the word, 
which is scarcely to be accounted for if not genuine, is supported 
by: A (C is defective), E, F, G, H, K, M, 5, U, V, X, T,. 1, 
most of the cursives, two copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, 
the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Gothic, and the Arme- 
nian. L has its proper Greek equivalent ort, which of course 
is an interpretation, but it points to xa/ as the original reading. 
Instead of there being an aposiopesis or suppression of the 
conclusion after apeAn Gis, as the rendering of the A. V. implies, 
and as some still suppose, the conjunction really connects 
déyere, “ ye say,” in the beginning of verse 1, with adéere, “ye 
suffer,” in the beginning of this verse, and introduces the clause 
to which the former refers as that which is said, —‘“ Ye say, if 
etc., that ye no longer suffer,” etc. As the R. V. reads how- 
ever, the words “ye say’’ seem to be left without an object. 
(See Note on Matt. xv. 6.) 


vii. 16. 


This verse is omitted ; but the margin says, “ Many ancient 
authorities insert verse 16, 6 any man hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.’ The propriety of this omission is exceedingly 
questionable. The verse is wanting only in XY, B, L, A first 
hand, two cursives (28, “ most carelessly written by an ignorant 
scribe,” — Scrivener ; and 102, already referred to as a partial 
copy of Codex B), and the Memphitic Version, — mainly if not 
wholly Egyptian witnesses. It is attested as genuine by A 
(C is defective), D, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, X, T, A as 
corrected, I, nearly all the cursives, the Old Latin Version, the 
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Vulgate, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Gothic, the 
Armenian, and the Ethiopic. The verse has by no means the 
‘appearance of an unquestionable interpolation as similar lan- 
guage has in some copies of Luke xii. 21 and xxi. 4. It comes 
‘in, not only appropriately, but most naturally and in perfect 
keeping with the context, following as it does one of those 
somewhat enigmatical declarations of Christ’s, to which he was 
wont to attach this saying for the purpose of arresting attention 
or enforcing the truth presented.’ The omission looks like the 
work of an abbreviator, who might naturally have considered it 
unnecessary to repeat an utterance appearing so frequently 
elsewhere, especially on finding it wanting after Matt. xv. 11. 
If the words were not genuine, they would doubtless have been 
introduced, like the interpolations at Luke xii. 21, and xxi. 4, 
‘by some such phrase as “ Saying this, he cried.” The evidence 
in favor of retaining the verse is too strong to warrant its 
rejection. 


vii. 19. 


The Revisers are unquestionably right here in setting aside 
the accusative xaOapifov (which makes the word refer to dde- 
dpova), for the nominative, xaOapiLwv, which they render “ mak- 
ing clean.” But this is leaving their work only half done. 
Hence the necessity, under which they were, of referring 
kabapitwv to Jesus, or “he” at the beginning of verse 18, as 
Origen, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Chrysostom, and others have 
erroneously done, and trying to make the evangelist say that 
the Saviour meant by the preceding teaching to show that no 
meats were unclean. To do this, they found it necessary to 
supply three words not found in the original, and to render the 
evangelist’s words kabaoilwy révra ta Bpopara by “ This he said, 
making all meats clean.” But, in the first place, Bpapa does 
not mean what Americans, at least, generally call meat; it 








1 Compare Matt. xi. 15; xiii. 9, 43; Mark iv. 9, 23; Luke xiv. 35. 
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denotes. simply food—any solid food as distinguished from 
milk and drinks generally. Then again, Christ’s aim was not 
to teach that all kinds of food are clean or suitable for eating. 
His words have no reference to clean or to unclean meat, so 
called. They were directed solely against the idea that it was 
defiling to a person to eat without first washing his hands ; 
because, as he goes on to say, it is not what one eats that 
defiles him, but it is the impure thoughts, the base purposes, 
the unhallowed feelings that proceed from his heart. Things 
that are eaten, Jesus says in so many words, “ cannot defile” 
aperson. They pass into the stomach, whence they are ex- 
pelled into the drain or sewer. This false rendering of the 
Revisers, plainly perverting the Saviour’s teaching, ought to 
have led them to suspect the correctness of the text. And yet 
the “ authorities’ are overwhelmingly in support of the reading 
as otherwise presented in this verse, by both the Received and 
the Revised Text. By turning to Matt. xv. 17, we find that 
in place of the word, éxzopevera, “ goeth out,” Matthew has 
éx@dAXerat, “is cast out,” — the former word denoting activity, 
the latter passivity, on the part of the subject of the predication. 
This difference in the manner of expressing the action points 
to the error that seems to have crept into Mark’s text just here. 
. The Sinaitic Codex, one of the two oldest extant manuscripts 
of the New Testament, together with a few cursive manuscripts, 
reads here just as all the manuscripts do in Matt. xv. 17, — 
éxBdAXerat, “is cast out.” It may also be said, in passing, that 
the oldest known version of the New Testament, the Peshito 
Syriac, was evidently translated from a manuscript or manu- 
scripts that read é«BaAAerat, not éxmopeverat ; for its rendering 
of the word is not “ goeth” but “is thrown”? or “is cast.” To, 
Tischendorf and all others who act on the principle of rejecting 
the one of two rival readings that corresponds with an appar- 
ently genuine reading found in a parallel passage, this corre- 
spondence is enough to condemn this reading. It is proof to 
them that it was taken from the parallel passage, where there 
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is no doubt about its being the true reading. But it should be 
borne in mind that the two evangelists here are simply record- 
ing Christ’s language. So that they would naturally employ the 
same words; at least, one of them would not give an unwar- 
ranted turn to the thought by employing an unsuitable word or 
form of expression. On this point there need be no doubt. 
Then, on looking at the verse itself, it will be seen that it begins 
with “goeth into,” and is made to end with “goeth out.” 
These words also occur in the immediate context both preced- 
ing and following. In such a connection, and especially as in 
the very next verse the word éxzopevduevov occurs, expressive of 
an apparently similar act, it would be by no means strange if a 
transcriber’s mind should become somewhat confused, and of 
two words expressing the same idea, the one actively, and the 
other passively, he should write the former instead of the latter. 
It is one of the most likely mistakes that a transcriber may be 
supposed to be capable of making. Now, on the supposition 
that just this thing occurred here in one of the early manu- 
scripts, and that ¥, and the few cursives that agree with it, 
and the Peshito Syriac Version have preserved to us Mark’s 
word, let us see how the passage reads: “ Perceive ye not that 
anything that goeth into a man from without cannot defile him, 
because it goeth not into his heart, but into his stomach, and 
ts cast out [by him] into the drain, he (thereby) purging away 
all kinds of food?” 7.e. whatever he has eaten. The word 
“he” naturally refers back to “him” in the phrase “ by him” 
which is implied in the passive form “is cast out,” and which 
we have inserted in brackets simply to show the real connection 
of the words. The only apparent objection to this reading, as 
far as we can see, is that it lacks the strong support of manu- 
script evidence which might be desired. And yet, in view of 
the internal evidence in its favor, the antiquity of the two prin- 
cipal witnesses in support of it, and the ease with which the 
other reading can be satisfactorily accounted for, this fact ought 
not to have much if any weight. The reading is a more than 
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probable one, and calls for no harsh and self-condemning con- 
struction, like that of the Revised Version. The meaning it 
demands fot xaSapZev is that which the word obviously has in 
Matt. viii. 3, — “his leprosy was cleansed,” 1.e. was purged 
away. As to the construction, it differs essentially from that 
in iii. 30, where the evangelist adds the remark, “ because they 
said, he hath an unclean spirit,” — which he plainly enough 
adds to explain why Christ uttered the words recorded in the 
two preceding verses. The word “because” not only sends, 
but was meant to send, the reader back to those verses for that 
which the clause following it gives the reason for, and which is 
obvious to every intelligent reader. The remark comes in 
naturally, and, without a word added for explanation, presents 
no tinge of obscurity or harshness of construction. But here 
the closing words of the verse are a part of what Jesus himself 
uttered. If taken otherwise, they misrepresent him. The con- 
struction corresponds precisely with that in ake xxiv. 47 - 
“that repentance and remission of sins should be preached (1.e. 
by you] in his name unto all nations, beginning at Jerusalem ” ; 
—i.e. “ye beginning,” —this being implied in the passive 
“should be preached,” —the only possible subject to which 
the word “beginning” can be referred. If éxropeverar could 
be rendered “is made to go” or “is caused to go,” meaning 
“ig sent forth,” there would be no difficulty. But this is an 
unwarrantable rendering, though the active éxmopevery means 
“to cause to go forth.” 


vii. 24. 

We have here the marginal note, “Some ancient authorities 
omit and Sidon.” That is, they read “He arose and went 
away into the borders of Tyre.” This reading is supported by 
D, L, A, two cursives (one of them being that “ most carelessly 
written” cursive 28), six copies of the Old Latin, and Origen 
twice. (And he might very easily have omitted “and Sidon” 
more than twice if his purpose had been served thereby.) On the 
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other hand, the reading of the text, —“ Tyre and Sidon,” — is 
abundantly attested by XX, A, B, E, F, G, H, K, M, IN 55,5 Gly We 
X, I’, I, nearly all the cursives, six copies of the Old Latin, the 
Vulgate, the Memphitic, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, 
the Armenian, the Gothic, and the Ethiopic. Now let us pass 
on to verse 31, where the Revisers adopt the reading, “ And 
again he went out from the borders of Tyre, and came through 
Sidon unto the sea of Galilee, through the midst of the borders 
of Decapolis.” This is attested by &, B, D, L, A, two cur- 
sives, all the copies of the Old Latin but one, the Vulgate, the 
Memphitic, the Jerusalem Syriac, and the Ethiopic. Of the 
two readings, — the marginal reading at verse 24 and that 
introduced into the text at verse 31,—while both date back 
to a very early day, the latter is evidently the older; for there 
is an obvious difference in their ages. And yet it is a strange 
reading. There is an unnaturalness about the phrasing. Why 
should Mark say that Jesus “came chrough Sidon to the Sea of 
Galilee,” and then go back and say “ through the midst of the 
borders of Decapolis,” rather than “He came through Sidon 
and through the midst of the borders of Decapolis to the sea 
of Galilee”? The construction looks suspicious. Besides, 
“Sidon” can mean only the city of that name. It cannot be 
taken as equivalent to “ Sidonia” or “the borders of Sidon,” 
any more than “Tyre” can be taken to denote the country 
round about Tyre or belonging to that city. The word is 
always used to denote the city itself. Now it is incredible that 
Mark really wrote that Jesus “came through [the city of] 
Sidon to the sea of Galilee, through the midst of the borders 
of Decapolis.” This is not Mark’s way of speaking. More- 
over, Mark, of course, knew where Sidon was. Yet, if this 
strange reading is correct, we must believe that Jesus, on leay- 
ing the borders of Tyre for the Sea of Galilee, took the city of 
Sidon on his way, thereby going a number of miles in almost 
the opposite direction from Galilee, before turning his steps 
southward. The reading, viewed from more points than one, 
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certainly looks suspicious. This, however, is simply because 
it is a false reading. An early careless copyist, who had no 
knowledge of the geography of Phenicia, evidently mistook the 
conjunction KAI connecting the names “ Tyre” and “ Sidon ” 
for the preposition AlA,—a mistake by no means unnatural. 
A subsequent copyist, thinking it more suitable to have the 
verb 7AGev precede rather than follow the phrase “through 
Sidon,” made the transposition; hence the reading “came 
through Sidon.” After a while some other copyist or reader, 
finding Jesus spoken of in verse 31 as having gone forth “ from 
the borders of Tyre,” and not from the borders “ of Tyre and 
Sidon,” felt it necessary to correct what he considered an error 
in verse 24, by omitting or erasing the words “and Sidon.” 
But this error, not being found in the older copies from which 
, B, the Memphitic, and a few other versions were taken, 
does not appear in these documents, though it does in their 
later allies, D, L, A, etc. This is the obvious genesis of these 
readings, and it satisfactorily accounts for the testimony of 
the manuscripts in which they appear. The reading of the 
Received Text in verse 31 — “And again departing from the 
borders of Tyre and Sidon, he came unto the sea of Galilee 
through the midst of the borders of Decapolis,” —is attested 
by A (C is defective), E, F, G, H, K, M, N, S, U, V, W%, X, 
T, II, nearly all the cursives, one copy (g) of the Old: Latin, 
the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Gothic, Armenian, 
Persic (of the Polyglot), and Slavonic. (The Peshito Syriac, 
however, reads “to the border of Decapolis” instead of 
“through” etc.) This reading is as much superior to the 
other as can well be conceived ; and its simplicity, naturalness, 
perspicuity, and apparent correspondence to facts bear ample 
corroborative testimony to its genuineness. When we consider 
that much of the copying of the early manuscripts was done in 
Egypt by persons ignorant of the geography and other pecu- 
liarities of Palestine and Phenicia, we need not wonder at the 
frequent erroneous readings that occur in them. 
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vii. 28. 


Rec. T. kal yap Ta kvvdapta — yet the dogs. 
Rev. T. Kal ra kvvapta — even the dogs. 


The omission of ydp is according to §, B, H, A, ten cursives 
besides two of Ferrar’s group, the Memphitic, Peshito Syriac, 
Armenian, and Ethiopic Versions. The received reading is 
that of A, E, F, G, K, L,M, S, U, V, X, T, U, the great ma- 
jority of the cursives, seven copies of the Old Latin, the Vul- 
gate, the Philoxenian Syriac, and the Gothic. D and five 
copies of the Old Latin Version read “ but even.” Tischendorf 
and others reject the common reading because it corresponds 
with Matthew’s text ; and Westcott and Hort even go so far as 
to place D’s manifestly false reading, Kvpue dAAG Kai, “ Lord, but 
even,” in the margin, omitting the preceding Nad, “ Yea.” 
The common reading, however, is the true reading. Both 
evangelists are reporting the same utterance, and on this very 
account ought to be expected to agree, especially in the use 
of a word on which the argument turns. (See Note on the 
rendering of Matt. xv. 27.) The reading of the Revised Text 
is no better than that of D,—the resort of some ignorant 
scribe to escape the supposed difficulty presented in the use 
of the combination Kat ydp. Several of the documents that 
support this reading, *— notably ¥, A, 13, 28, 69, — for a simi- 
lar reason omit airs after Ovydrpiov in verse 25,— an obvi- 
ously false reading ; and they are no more worthy of confidence 
here than there. Even in Matt. xv. 27, B, the Peshito Syriac 
Version, and ¢ of the Old Latin omit ydp, “ for,” and attempt 
to change the meaning and intent of the clause following. 


vii. 30. 


Rec. T. etpe Td Satpdviov eeAnAvOds, kal THv Ovyarépa BeBAnpevny 
émi ras KAlvys.—she found the devil gone out, and her daughter laid 
upon the bed. 

Rev. T.  evpe rd mardlov BeBAnpévov éml THy KAlvnv, Kal TS Saipoviov 
é£ednAvO0s.— found the child laid upon the bed, and the devil gone out. 
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The revised reading is supported by &, B, L, W4, A, 1, 28, 
33, 209, 473, and ten other cursives (except that 1, 33, and 
a few others have rijs xAivys instead of rhv KAivyy, and L gives 
the preposition erroneously as vo, “under,” instead of é7i, 
“upon ’”’), and by the Vulgate, seven copies of the Old Latin, 
the Memphitic, the Peshito and Jerusalem Syriac, the Ethiopic, 
the Persic, and the Arabic Versions. D, and two other copies 
of the Old Latin, have the same order, but read “ the daughter” 
instead of “the child,’ —in which they are also joined by 1, 
209, and 473. The common reading is attested by A, E, F, 
G, H, K, M, N,S, U, V, X, T, Il, the great majority of the 
cursives, two copies of the Old Latin, the Philoxenian Syriac, 
the Armenian, and the Gothic. As the presence of the demon 
appears to have been the uppermost idea in the mother’s 
mind, rather than the thought that her daughter was the object 
of the demon’s power, she besought Jesus “that he would cas¢ 
forth the demon out of her daughter” (verse 26), not that he 
would deliver her daughter from the power of the demon. In 
accordance with which, Jesus’ final reply to the woman was, 
“Go thy way ; the demon is gone out of thy daughter A Werse. 
29), not chy daughter is delivered from the demon. In like 
manner, the evangelist would almost necessarily give the events 
in the natural order of their occurrence, and say, — especially 
after having just recorded the statement, “The demon is gone 
out of thy daughter,” — that “on returning home, she found 
the demon gone forth, and her daughter lying composedly 
upon the bed,” as the Received Text has it, rather than 
that “on returning home, she found she child Ling upon the 
bed, and the demon gone forth,” as the Revised Text gives 
it, —leaving the principal thing to be mentioned last. One, 
however, who did not observe the prominence given to the 
thought concerning the demon by both the mother and Jesus, 
might suppose the writer would naturally mention first the fact 
of the mother’s finding her child prostrated on the bed, and 
‘then that of the departure of the demon, as a conclusion to 
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which she afterwards but immediately came. This, however, 
is too cool and calculating a mode of writing to be attributed to 
Mark. His sympathies and modes of expression are perfectly 
natural. And as the mother’s first anxiety was in reference to 
the presence or the departure of the evil spirit, Mark would 
naturally state the result on this point first. The fact that the 
departure of the demon preceded the exhausted condition of 
the child, which necessitated her resorting to the bed, would 
also have led him naturally to state the facts in this order. 
The variations among the documents in the details of the 
order adopted by the Revisers are not in favor of the gen- 
uineness of their reading as a whole. 


Vileake 


See Note on verse 24. 


vii. 35. 


Rec. T. ev0éws StyvolxOnoav airod ai axoal, —straightway his ears 
were opened. 
Rev. T. Siqvolx@noav avrod ai axoal, — his ears were opened. 


The omission of “ straightway ” is supported by &, B, D, L, 
W? first hand, A, 33, 102 (of course), six copies of the Old 
Latin, and the Memphitic Version. But &, L, A, place the 
word farther along in the sentence, “and s¢raightway the bond 
of his tongue” etc. This shows that in their exemplars it had 
become misplaced ; and this early misplacement in some man- © 
uscripts seems to have led to its entire omission from others. 
Hence its absence altogether from B, D, one or two cursives, the 
Memphitic, and certain copies of the Old Latin Version. Its 
presence is loudly called for by A, E, F, G, H, K, M, N, S, U, 
V, W* second hand, X, I, I, all but two cursives, at least three 
copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Peshito and Philox- 
enian Syriac, the Armenian, the Ethiopic, and the Gothic Ver- 
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sion, as well as by Mark’s well-known peculiarity of inserting 
“ straightway’” in recording any sudden and naturally unex- 
pected occurrence. 


vii. 37. 
Rec, T, ots dAddovs Aadetv. — the dumb to speak. 
Rev. T. @AdAous Aadetv. — the dumb to speak. 


The omission of the article is an obvious error, though 
attested by &%, B, L, A, and 33. If Mark had omitted the 
article before xwdovs, “ deaf,” immediately preceding, of course 
its omission here would necessarily follow, as it does in Matt. xv. 
30, 31. - But its uncalled-for rejection, after having been used 
in a similar clause just before, is not natural. Not another such 
instance is to be found throughout this Gospel. The Revisers 
themselves, while setting aside the Greek article, found it would 
netdoto make a corresponding distinction in English, and say,. 
“He maketh ¢he deaf to hear, and dumd ones to speak.” The 
presence of the article is not only called for because of its 
insertion before xwdovs, but sufficiently attested by A, D, E, F, 
G, H, K, M, N, S, U, V, W2, X, T, II, and the whole body of 
the cursives, with the single exception of 33. 


viii. 16. 

Instead of the words, “saying, We have no bread,” the mar- 
ginal note says that some ancient authorities read, “ because 
they had no bread.” ‘That is, D alone of all the Greek manu- 
scripts reads efyav, “they had”; while only B, 1, 28 (after B), 
209, and 473 read éxovor, “they have” ;—a variation which 
is not only feebly attested, but rendered still less probably gen- 
uine by its appearing in two rival forms. The only versions 
that favor the third person are the Old Latin (and not all the 
copies of this) and the Memphitic. The first person, as given 
in the text, is attested by all the other uncials and cursives ; it 
is also the reading of the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the 
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Vulgate, the Gothic, the Armenian, and the Ethiopic Version. 
Its genuineness, therefore, can hardly be called in question. 
Lachmann, Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort, however, follow 
B and the three or four cursives that read é€yovor. Hence, ap- 
parently, the marginal note. But the reading, “They reasoned 
one with another because they had no bread,” seems to be 
taken from verse 17, in which Jesus is represented, as in Matt. 
xvi. 8, as asking his disciples, “‘ Why reason ye [and come to 
the conclusion that ye do] because ye have no bread?” And 
this is accepted the more readily by Tischendorf as the true 
reading in preference to the other, because it differs from 
Matthew’s way of stating the case. But, on looking at the pre- 
ceding verse, one will find that the cause of their “ reasoning” 
together was not the fact that chey had no bread, but the fact 
that Jesus had charged them to beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees. This led them not only to reasoning among them- 
selves, but to conclude their reasoning by “saying, It is be- 
cause we have no bread.” It is merely to this conclusion that 
Jesus refers in the next verse. Mark, viewing the facts just as 
Matthew did, would almost necessarily express himself in the 
same way. But a person changing Mark’s words to make them 
conform to the statement in the next verse would unwittingly 
give the non-seguitur of this marginal reading. 


viii. 17. 
Rec. T. éru memopopévny exere THY kapdtay byav;— Have ye your 
heart yet hardened? 


Rev. T. werwpopévyy éxere THY KapSlav bpav ;— have ye your heart - 
hardened? 


The omission of “ yet’’ is supported by ¥, B, C, D, L, N, A, 
eight cursives, one copy of the Old Latin, the Memphitic, 
Armenian, and Ethiopic Versions. But the word might very 


easily have been lost in copying by having been carelessly 
dropped after the preceding letters -ere, as similar omissions 
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frequently occurred. Its presence is called for by A, E, F, G, 
H, K, M, S, U, V, X, T, 0, most of the cursives, most copies 
of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Peshito and Philoxenian 
Syriac. It is certainly in keeping with the preceding ovzw, 
“not yet.” The reference in both ovzw and éri seems to be to 
the occasion recorded in chapter vi. 51, 52, where the disciples 
are spoken of as “not understanding,” and their hearts as being 
“hardened”; and the presence of both ovzw and ém here 
seems most naturally to be accounted for by considering them 
as having been uttered in succession by Christ, and accordingly 
as having been so recorded by the evangelist. This is far more 
probable than that é should have originated with some later 
hand. 
viii. 20. 
Rec. T. of 8 eltrov, ‘Emrd. — And they said, Seven. 
Rev. T. kal A€yovowy aire, ‘Emra. — And they say unto him, Seven, 

There may be good ground for changing of 8& elroy to kal 
Aéyovow; but the addition of air@ is not so well attested. It 
is found only in B, C, L, A, 115, three copies of the Old Latin, 
the Vulgate, the Memphitic, and the Ethiopic, and might very 
easily have crept in from the A€youow aire of the preceding 
verse. It does not appear here in &, A, D, E, F, G, H, K, M, 
N, S, U, V, X, I, I, or in any of the cursives. Eight copies 
of the Old Latin, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Gothic, 
and Armenian Versions are also without “ unto him.” 


viii. 23. 
Rec. T. érnpdra airov et rr BAémer. — he asked him if he saw aught. 
Rev. T. érnpdra aitov, Et re Bdérets ; —he asked him, Seest thou 
aught? 
The latter reading is attested by B, C, D first hand, A, 473, 
and the Memphitic and Ethiopic Versions. But Mark nowhere 
else certainly uses «i to introduce a direct question as Matthew 
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and Luke do. Even in x. 2, there is nothing to indicate that 
the words were meant to be taken as they are by the transla- 
tors of the A. V. and the R. V. They form, as in classical 
Greek and in Luke xxiii. 6, a question indirectly stated, “The 
Pharisees asked him whe¢her it is lawful for a man to put away 
his wife, — tempting him.” In Matt. xix. 3, the question is 
plainly direct ; it cannot be taken otherwise. But not so here. 
Mark’s ordinary if not invariable use of the interrogative «i is 
to introduce an indirect question, and is equivalent to our 
“whether.” (Compare iii. 2; xi. 13; xv. 36, 44.) Hence, in 
view of the comparatively feeble attestation of BAémes, we take 
this reading to be an attempt to enliven the discourse by intro- 
ducing an Alexandrian usage, not uncommon to the Septuagint, 
but in no wise characteristic of Mark. The reading of the 
Received Text is attested by $8, A, D second hand, E, F, G, 
H, K, L, M,N, S, U, V, X, T, I, almost the entire body of 
the cursives, every copy of the Old Latin, including the Latin 
Version of D, the Vulgate, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, 
the Gothic, and the Armenian. It is also adopted by Lach- 
mann, Tregelles in his text, Tischendorf, and Westcott and 
Hort in their margin. 


viii. 26. 


Rec. T. Mnybe els thy ndpny elorerOns, pndt elrrys tivl év Ty Képy. — 
Neither go into the town, nor tell it to any in the town. 
Rev. T. Mngé eis thy kdpnv elr€AOys. — Do not even enter into the 


village. 

The former of these readings is that of A,.C, BE, G, dike 
MN, S; U,V, 0, Aoi nearly all the cursives, the Peshito 
and Philoxenian Syriac, the Gothic, the Ethiopic, and the 
Armenian. The latter is the reading of &, B, L, codex 1 first 
hand, 209, and the Memphitic Version, except that © first. 
hand has jy instead of pdé. Tischendorf, who also omits the 
latter clause, consistently reads by and not pyde, which last 
really belongs to the other reading. The revised Greek, it 
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-is true, is “the shorter reading.” But it obviously presents a 
garbled and false text. It originated in the apparent superflu- 
ousness of the last clause, especially in the supposed inconsis- 
tency of saying, “ Neither go into the village, nor tell it to any 
one in the village”; as if the man could not tell it to any one 
im the village without going thither. Properly understood, 
however, the Saviour’s words, “any one in the village,’ mean 
any one connected with the village, whom the man might meet 
at his home or on his way thither. To obviate the seeming 
inconsistency of Jesus’ words, some early copyist or critical 
reader omitted or struck out the last clause ; and, lest the first 
word of the remaining clause might appear unsuitable, as 
already seen, changed it to py, “not.” Codex D, in its own 
peculiar way, makes Jesus say, “Go to thy home, and speak 
to no one in the village.” In this it is followed by the Old 
Latin manuscript g. The Old Latin manuscript @ varies this 
somewhat, and reads, “Go to thy home, and enter not into 
the village, nor speak to any one.”” Others, like the lost uncial 
represented by Ferrar’s group, read, “Go to thy house (or 
home) ; and if thou shouldst enter into the village, speak not 
(or say nothing) to any one, not even in the village” ; or simply 
“speak not toany one.” ‘This is the reading of most copies 
of the Old Latin and of the Vulgate. Every one must see 
that all these readings are due to the seemingly offensive 
expression contained in the genuine reading as found in the 
Received Text, which, in one way or another, they all elimi- 
nate. It is impossible that this expression should have found 
its way into the text and into so many manuscripts and ver- 
sions if it were not genuine. Besides, the Revisets’ reading 
speaks for itself. It represents Jesus as sending the man away 
to his home, simply adding, “Do not even enter into the vil- 
lage.” If one were to ask, “And why not?” echo would 
answer, “Aye, why not?” For without reading into the pas- 
sage what the passage does not contain, no reason is apparent. 
The poor man certainly could not have inferred the reason of 
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his being thus strongly forbidden to go there. To say nothing 
of the unmeaning emphatic “even” here, the statement lacks 
point. It has the appearance of unnecessary harshness, of 
arbitrariness, if not of cruelty, utterly unlike Christ. It needs 
the additional words, ‘‘ Neither #// it to any one (whom thou 
mightest meet) in any way connected with the village.” Of 
course, Jesus might have said, and Mark might have written, 
“any one from the village.” But neither of them did this. 
“From” would not have expressed Jesus’ real meaning. By 
saying “zn the village,” he gave expression to the idea of fixed 
and close relation with it. His words may perhaps be best 
anglicized by saying, “any one zntimately connected with the 
village,” —any one in close contact with it, whether inhabi- 
tant or not, by whom news might be carried to and fro. This 
is not an uncommon meaning of éy, “in.” Thus, for example, 
in Matt. xxii. 40, “ On these two commands the whole law 
depends.” Jz them, 7.e. in intimate connection and union 
with them, its whole observance centres. So, too, 1 John iii. 
24, “ He that keepeth his commandments dwelleth zz him” ; 
z.e. abides in close connection and constant intercourse and 
fellowship with him. And so elsewhere. To spread the news 
of this man’s cure through Bethsaida would give the affair a 
publicity which Jesus was not prepared for, and which he 
desired as yet to avoid. Hence he uttered the additional 
clause, as Mark reports him to have done. But the Revisers, 
by following the two oldest manuscripts and three or four of 
their usual allies in error, here present an abbreviated text of 


Mark. 
viii. 37. 
Rec. T. 4 tl Sécet &vOpwros — Or what shall a man give? 


Rev. T. tl yap S0t &v@pw2r0s — For what should a man give? 


The latter reading is that of §¥, B, and L, though Codex L 
and the earlier seventh-century corrector of the Sinaitic Codex 
have the common form 4é instead of Sot. But though this 
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reading is supported by the two oldest known Greek manu- 
scripts, it conveys a different form of thought from that em- 
bodied in the Saviour’s words as reported by Matthew (xvi. 26), 
where there is no question as to the reading. There it is, 
“What shall a man give?”’ That is, What object of sufficient 
value can a person possibly find to give? But the thought 
presented by the reading, “What should a man give?” is, 
What ough? a person to give ?— implying that it is the duty of 
no one to give anything, however valuable it may seem. We 
say nothing against this truth, considered in itself. Only it is 
not the truth embodied in Jesus’ words as given by Matthew. 
But we cannot suppose that Mark would record so different a 
truth in giving what purports to be a report of the same state- 
ment. Faithful reports of speeches as commonly given do not 
differ in this manner. Viewed in this light, it would seem that 
the attestation of the three above-mentioned witnesses ought 
to go for nothing, especially when opposed to such strong and 
decisive testimony as that of A, C, D, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, 
V, X, T, I, all the cursives, the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the 
Peshito Syriac, all the rest of the Versions, and Origen. 


ix. 1. 


Rec. T. lol tivis Trav abe érrnxdtwv, — there be some of them that 


stand here. 
Rey. T.  élol rivis ade trav éotyndtwv, — There be some here of them 


that stand dy. 


The witnesses in support of this revised reading are B, D 
first hand, and the Old Latin copies ¢, and & first hand ; while the 
readings given in d and ff? may mean either “ There are some 
of those standing afound here with me,” or, “There are 
some here of those standing around me.” Probably the latter 
is their intended meaning. A literal rendering of the Revisers’ 
reading is not, “ There be some here of them that stand dy”; 
for the word “by,” it will be observed, is in italics. It is 
supplied to make good the loss felt by connecting “ here ” 
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with “be.” Tlapeornxdrwv is the word that means “standing 
by,” and which Mark would probably have used if he had 
intended to say what the Revisers have made him say. (See 
xiv. 47, 69, 70, etc.) The literal rendering of this new reading 
is, “'There are some here of them that are standing”’ 3—which 
implies the presence of others who are not standing. But 
there is nothing in the context to warrant such a reading ; and 
Mark nowhere uses éoryxa in the sense of rapéornxa. The 
reading is an obviously corrupt and impossible one, due to 
the unconscious misplacement, by some inattentive copyist, of 
one little word, —a circumstance of no uncommon occurrence 
among copyists even in these days. Matt. xvi. 28, and Luke 
ix. 27, as well as the Received Text here, show what the true 
order of the words is. Lachmann recognizes this as the true 
order. But because B, and D first hand, present a different 
reading, though plainly false and easily accounted for, Tre- 
gelles, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, the Revisers, and others 
accept the false reading as a genuine part of Mark’s Gospel! 
But the truth is, if Matthew and Luke give a correct report of 
Jesus’ words, either Mark in this reading misrepresents Jesus, 
or some one else has altered his report. The case, it will be 
seen, is very different from what it would be if the words were 
a part of Mark’s own narrative and not of language uttered by 
another, of which Mark is merely giving an account. Two 
other reporters agree in testifying what those words were. 
Their testimony comes down to us unquestioned as far as the 
order of the words is concerned. Mark, a third reporter, 
agrees with them except (according to four witnesses) in 
reference to the relative position of two little words, which, 
taken in the order in which these four witnesses say they 
should be taken, make an irreconcilable difference between 
the meaning of his report and that of the other two. But 
all the other witnesses, numbering several hundred, and many 
of them fast friends of the four witnesses just referred to, 
testify that the third reporter's words have been tampered 
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with, — that, as originally given, they correspond in number, 
form, and arrangement with the words given by the other two 
reporters. These witnesses are ¥, A, C, D second hand, E, 
F, G, H, K, L, M,N, S, U, V, X, I, A, II, all the cursives except 
one (which places de after instead of before éoryxdrwy, and 
writes it dd<), several copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the 
Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Memphitic, the Gothic, 
the Armenian, the Ethiopic, and, virtually, Origen, who gives the 
words, probably from memory, ray éoryxdrwv &de. — Now, it 
may be interesting to some to know that the scribe of D, one 
of the two uncials that attest the revised reading &8e rév, felt 
the same necessity that the Revisers felt, of having some 
modifying word after “stand,” and so added per’ éuod, “ with 
me”; that is, D has the doubly false reading, “There are 
some ere of them that are standing zth me.” This addition, 
one cursive (473) and six copies of the Old Latin also have. 
It must be said, however, that, as an addition, it is better than 
the Revisers’ “by” ; for the rendering, “There be some here 
of them that stand by,” is simply tautological. It is equivalent 
to saying, “There be some here of them that stand here.” It 
is impossible that a reading which requires such bolstering to 
make such an unnatural statement should have emanated from 
Mark. 


ix.) 32; 


The reading, A€yovres drt A€yovowy, which the Revisers give 
instead of the commonly edited reading, Aéyovres, “Ors A€yovow, 
as Westcott and Hort have it, should rather be Aéyovres * “O, re 
A€yovaty, 7.¢. “saying, Why say,” as Dr. Bloomfield edits it 
both here and in verse 28. Dr. Bloomfield adduces several 
instances from classic authors in support of the position that 
the true word is 6,71, equivalent to the interrogative ddr or 
dua. ri, “ wherefore?” or “why?” and sufficiently justifies his 
departure from the common mode of writing the word. (See 
Note on ii. 16.) 
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ix) 12. 13- 


There are not many passages that have given greater per- 
plexity to critical readers than this. It is hard to believe that 
Jesus ever uttered, or that Mark ever committed to writing, 
such an incoherent statement as the following: “ Elijah indeed 
cometh first, and restoreth all things: and how is it written of 
the Son of man, that he should suffer many things and be set 
at nought?? But I say unto you that Elijah is indeed come, 
and they have done unto him whatsoever they listed, as it is 
written of him.” Indeed, to attach a satisfactory meaning to 
the words from first to last is a task that New-Testament exe- 
getes have as yet failed to accomplish. The following, from 
one of the Revisers, is a fair illustration of the manner in which 
commentators labor to give coherence to the passage: ‘The 
disciples desire an explanation of the saying of the scribes that 
‘Elijah must first come,’ Our Lord answered, ‘ He is coming, 
and is to restore all things ; and now I ask you how it is that 
it is written of the Son of man, that he is to suffer?’ The 
answer to that question,” this Reviser goes on to say, “is, that 
as Elijah, though he came and suffered in fulfilment of proph- 
ecy, is to come again and restore all things, so the Son, though 
he is to suffer, shall come again in his kingdom, and fulfil that 
which is written of him. ‘The latter part of the comparison, 
however, is not expressed, but left to be inferred from the for- 
mer part, or made clear by future events.”? This, however, 
fails to show the pertinence of the question, ‘“ How is it that it 
is written of the Son of man?’ in the connection in which 
it stands. The comment may be said to be simply an attempt 
at explanation, which nothing but devotion to a false reading 
seems to call forth; for there can be but little if any doubt 





1 Or, to give the punctuation of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, and 
others, — “ and how is it written of the Son of man? That he should suffer 
many things and be set at nought.” 

2Humphry, Commentary on the Revised Version of the New Testament. 
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that the passage does not read just as Mark wrote it. This 
may account in part, if not wholly, for the various readings 
given in the ancient documents. Apparently, the difficulty lies 
in the words xat ras, “and how.” Yet this reading is attested 
by &, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, L, N, S, U, V, X, T, by far the 
greater part of the cursives, the Old Latin, Vulgate, Memphitic, 
Ethiopic, Gothic, and Armenian Versions. Instead of this, 
A, K, M, A, II, between twenty and thirty cursives, and the 
margin of the Philoxenian Syriac Version read kaOws, “as.” 
But this reading, even if it were overwhelmingly attested and 
accepted as genuine, would not give a clearly satisfactory read- 
ing. The only apparent clue we have to guide us through this 
labyrinth is the reading of the Peshito Syriac Version, — a ver- 
sion at least two hundred years older than the oldest known 
Greek manuscript: “ Elijah [truly] first cometh, to prepare all 
things ; and, as it is written of the Son of man, he will suffer 
much, and be rejected. But I say unto you that Elijah hath 
come; and they have done unto him all that they desired, as 
it was written of him.” This is a distinct and coherent utter- 
ance. Nor can it be said to be taken from Matt. xvii. 12. 
But, while it may not be accepted as giving a literally exact 
‘translation of the original reading of the two verses, it shows 
conclusively that the Greek text from which it was taken must 
have read kat xaOus (or kat ws), “and as,” instead of kal 7s, 
“and how.” The attestation of Codex A and its associates 
indicates that it was Kat cafes, not xat os. Now, if this was 
the original reading, it is easy enough to see that it might have 
become corrupted at an early day into Kal 7s, as we now have 
it. KaOéds was first changed to us, just as it was in Luke xxii. 
24, and in Acts vii. 48, in Codex D; in Acts vii. 17, in Codex 
A; and by others in other places ; after which, some copyist 
changed us to 7@s, as was done in Luke vi. 4 (&, L, R, X, 
and a number of cursives and versions) ; xxiv. 35 (E first 
hand) ; 1 Thess. ii. 1 (F, G), and elsewhere. Hence the 
phrasing kai was, making the passage read, “And how is it 
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written concerning the Son of man, that he must suffer?” 
Others, however, as we have seen, omitted xaf before xaOds ; 
just as A first hand, E, and two copies of the Old Latin Ver- 
sion omit the word under the same conditions in John xiv. 31 ; 
B, K, and three cursives, in Rom. iii. 8; A first hand, and eight 
or ten cursives, in 1 Cor. xi. 2; A, the Thebaic Version, and 
Augustine, in 1 John ii. 27; and as Origen does, and Cyprian 
several times, in quoting 1 Cor. xv. 49, and that too in connec- 
tion with the preceding verse. There can be but little doubt, 
it would seem, that the present reading. arose in this way, and 
that xai xaws should be considered the true reading in place 
of kai r@s. The clause introduced by iva is to be connected, 
not with “it is written,” as if iva were equivalent to ort, but 
with €Adwv to be supplied after xaé from the é@dév of the first 
clause. The passage thus corrected and construed will read, 
“Elijah indeed cometh first, and restoreth all things ; and 
[cometh], as it is written concerning the Son of man, to suffer 
many things and be set at nought. But I say unto you, that 
not only hath Elijah come, but they have also done unto him 
whatsoever they desired, even as it is written concerning him ;” 
—kai ... «ai, in this last sentence, being best translated per- 
haps by “not only . . . but also.” 


ix. 23. 


Rec. T. Té et Sbvacat muorretorar *—If thou canst believe. 
Rev. T. To et Sivacar*—If thou canst ! 


The revised reading is that of N, B, C first hand, L, A, 1, 
118, 209, 244, the Memphitic, Armenian, and Ethiopic Ver- 
sions. The fuller reading of the Received Text is attested by 
A, C third hand, D, E, F, G, H, K, MPN; 5, Uy Vix aE See 
the great body of the cursives, the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the 
Peshito and the Philoxenian Syriac, and Chrysostom. The 
reading may perhaps properly be said to be “left dubious by 
the manuscripts.” ‘There certainly is not that preponderance 
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of documentary evidence in favor of the shorter reading as to 
compel its acceptance. And when we look at it from other 
points, we may see that it has really no claims to regard, but is 
merely the work of one who, not understanding the Saviour’s 
words, thought to enliven the discourse by the change. Dr. 
Roberts thinks it “is a beautiful emendation.’’?! And so the 
ancient author of it probably thought. Dr. Schaff considers it 
an “interesting reading” as compared with the “ flatter cor- 
ruption,” as he is pleased to call it, “of D” and other docu- 
ments which come down to us from all parts of Christendom? 
This “interesting reading,” in the first place, does not sound 
like Christ. It was not his manner of dealing with a pleading 
sufferer to catch up his language and fling it back into his face 
in the form of an abrupt, questioning exclamation, as if he was 
surprised at the poor man’s speaking as he did, and wanted to 
rebuke him for doing it. There is not another such instance 
on record. But, in order to settle the question, we need to 
look at the force of the little word 76 which both the A. V. and 
the R. V. leave untranslated, and which one of the Revisers, 
speaking only for himself however, says, “ cannot, without being 
cumbrously over-translated, be given in English.”* It is used 
- here to introduce an indirect interrogative clause, whether we 
take the longer form of the Received Text or the shorter one 
of the Revisers. As Meyer very justly says, it is not to be 
taken “as a sign of quotation of the direct discourse,” as De 
Wette, the Revisers, and others take it. In every other in- 
stance of its use in the New Testament to introduce an indirect 
interrogative clause, it is equivalent to the English “as to.” * 





1 Companion to the Revised Version of the New Testament, p. 32. 

2 Companion to the Greek Testament and English Version, p. 220. 

8 Humphry, Commentary on the Revised Version, p. 80. 

4 Compare Luke i. 62, “They made signs to his father, as 4o what he 
would have him called;” ix. 46; xxii. 23, 24, “as to which of them;” 
xix. 48, “could not decide as fo what they should do;” xxii. 2, “they were 
questioning [or debating] as ¢o how they might” etc.; xxii 4, “as ¢o how 
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So here: “ Jesus said unto him, It is (or, The question is) as 
to whether thou canst de/eve [not as to whether I can do z¢] ; 
all things can be /o him that believeth.” In other words, “ Jesus 
said unto him, Canst thou believe?” This is natural ; it is Christ- 
- like ; it commends itself to the devout reader. But, to express 
this meaning, the omitted word is necessary ; it is an emphatic 
as well as essential word, as the next clause shows. ‘The 
“‘ beautiful emendation,” as Dr. Roberts calls it, arose from an 
entire misconception of Jesus’ meaning, coupled with a vain 
wish to improve the language. If that meaning were what the 
Revised Version seems to indicate, the words should be, without 
the article, Ei éyd ru dvvapor; “ If can do anything !”” as much 
as to say, How canst thou speak so doubtingly as to ask me 
whether I can do it? Jesus does not reprove the poor man’s 
doubtful manner of expressing himself ; he simply calls his atten- 
tion to the staze of mind necessary to secure the desired bless- 
ing. Besides, to put what seems to be the Revisers’ meaning 
upon the words ignores entirely the New-Testament use of 70 in 
introducing an indirect interrogative clause. Taking that clause 
as the Revisers present it to us, and giving to 76 the obvious 
meaning it has in every other similar condition in the New 
Testament, the only rendering for it is, ‘The question is 
whether thou canst,” — without any emphasis on “thou,” which 
is unexpressed in the original. But this gives an unmeaning 
combination of words. In view of all these considerations, we 
find it impossible to conclude with Dr. Roberts “ that the en- 
feebling [ ?] dedieve of the common text has somehow slipped 
in as a supplement.” Its omission is rather the obvious work 
of an early sciolist. 





he might” etc.; Acts iv. 21, “finding no way as fo how they might punish 
them;” xxii. 30, “ wishing to know the certainty as 4o what he was accused 
of;” Rom. viii. 26, “ For, as co what we should pray for as we ought, we 
know not;” 1 Thess. iv. 1, “ As ye received [instructions] from us as /o 
how ye ought to walk” etc, 
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ix. 24. 


Rec. T. xpdtas 6 warp tod matSlov pera Saxptwv eAreye, — the 
father of the child cried out, and said with tears. 

Rev. T. xpdgas 6 rarijp Tod maiSiov eAeye, — the father of the child 
cried out, and said. 


Having omitted from the text the words perd daxpvwr, the 
Revisers say in the margin, “ many ancient authorities add with 
tears’? Whether this was designed as a sort of compensation for 
the loss of the phrase from the text or not, is not for us to say. 
The “ authorities” referred to are A second hand, C third hand, 
PD; Ey F, G, H;.K, M,N, 5, U,V, 4, fF, 0, nearly all the cur- 
sives, every copy but one of the Old Latin Version, the Vulgate, 
the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Gothic, and a compara- 
tively recently corrected copy of the Memphitic Version. The 
documents that support the omission are §¥, A first hand, B, 
C first hand, L, A, a single cursive (28), and a single copy (2) 
of the Old Latin, together with the Memphitic, Armenian, and 
Ethiopic Versions. It is easier to account for the omission of 
the expression than for its presence if not genuine. It might 
very easily have dropped out through inattention on the scribe’s 
part. Nothing easier, nothing more common. And as its 
omission does not affect the construction, it would not readily 
be missed except on comparison with other manuscripts. This 
accounts for its after-insertion in A, C, and the Memphitic Ver- 
sion. It is a touch of nature which Mark alone of all the evan- 
gelists would be the one to give. The circumstances of the 
case are such as to add strongly to the probability that the 
father was brought to tears on the occasion ; and, if so, Mark 
assuredly would not have failed to note it. If the phrase is not 
a part of Mark’s language, it is difficult to conceive why any 
one else should have inserted it here, and not, for example, 
in x. 51, or in other places. The entire evidence in favor 
of the genuineness of the words is too strong to warrant their 
omission. 
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ix. 26. 
Rec. T. xpdgav kal rohAd owapdtay airdy, ef AG. — the spirit cried, 


and rent him sore, and came out of him. 
Rey. T.  xpdfas kal wokAd omapdtas, €fA Ge. — having cried out, and 
torn him much, he came out. 


Aside from the improper omission of argv (see verse 20), 
the difference here is simply that the Received Text gives the 
participles in the neuter as agreeing with qvedua, “ spirit,” 
while the Revised Text gives them in the masculine. The 
former reading is supported by A, C third hand, E, F..G, BH; 
AM NOS, Ov, de II, and nearly every cursive. The 
latter is the reading of &, B, C first hand, D, L; while A sup- 
ports both in part, — reading orapagav with the Received Text, 
but xpdgas with the Revisers. The latter is regarded by some 
as the original form, and the former as a correction. But it 
is incredible that Mark, who was particular to distinguish the 
demon from the child elsewhere throughout the passage by the 
use of airo, “it,” and other neuter forms (verses 18, 20, 25, 
28), should here have forgotten himself, and applied masculine 
forms instead. The truth is, these two masculine forms were 
brought into the text through the influence, on the copyist’s 
mind, of the masculine pronouns just preceding,—a very 
common source of error among copyists. The change, how- 
ever, does not affect the sense in the least. It is only a ques- 
tion of correctness of text. 


ix. 29. 
Rec. T. et ph & Tporevxy kal vnorela. — but by prayer and fasting. 
Rev. T. et ph Tpocevx 7}. —save by prayer. 

After having rejected xat vyoreca from the text, the Revisers 
appended to the verse the marginal note, “ Many ancient 
authorities add and Jasting.”” A more just statement, how- 
ever, would have been “ Afos? of the ancient authorities add 
and fasting.” The omitted words are overwhelmingly attested 
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as a part of the text by §§ as amended by a seventh-century 
eorractor, AyCyD, Bak; Gj, KL, M,N; S; U, V, X; Ty A, 
II, the entire body of the cursives, the Old Latin, the Vulgate, 
the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Memphitic, the Gothic, 
the Armenian, the Ethiopic, the Persic, and other versions, as 
well as Clement of Rome, Cyprian, and others of the Fathers, 
though a few of these last invert the order of the two words 
“ prayer” and “fasting.” The omission is attested only by § 
first hand, B, and one copy (&) of the Old Latin Version, — 
a reading evidently of very limited and short-lived acceptance, 
as a generally acknowledged error. That the words are genu- 
ine, there can hardly be a question. Christ believed in fast- 
ing as well as in praying, as his teaching and example 
abundantly show. Believing in it as a means of strengthening 
one’s faith and of growth in grace generally, he naturally 
coupled it with prayer in his teaching. And those who know 
by experience the effect of fasting in keeping the mind clear, 
and in preserving a spiritually minded condition of soul, are 
prepared to see the propriety and appositeness of coupling the 
two duties. ‘The apostles and early disciples both fasted and 
prayed, and were enjoined to do so. (See Matt. vi. 16, 17; 
_ Acts x. 30; xiii. 33 xiv. 23; 1 Cor. vii. 5.) Nothing was 
more natural than for Jesus, in addressing his disciples on this 
occasion, to couple fasting with prayer, or for Mark to have 
reported him as having done so. But some early scribe, not 
relishing the words “and fasting,” considered that he might 
discharge his duty as a transcriber even if he omitted them, 
and acted accordingly. His omission, however, was not ac- 
cepted as presenting the language of the evangelist or the 
teaching of Christ; nor should it now be. 


ix. 40. 


This verse and Luke ix. 50 are evidently reports, by differ- 
ent writers, of one and the same remark. Here we read, 
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“For he that is not against us is for us”; while in Luke the 
Revised Version has “For he that is not against you is for 
you”’; and the preponderance: of testimony is certainly in 
favor of this reading. In other words in Luke, the later sev- 
enth-century corrector of &%, B, C, D, K, L, M, 2, 0, more 
than twenty-five cursives, the Old Latin, Vulgate, Curetonian, 
Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Memphitic, Gothic, Armenian, 
and Ethiopic, all read “against you is for you.” The original 
scribe of §§, A, X, A, and some cursives read “against you is 
for us”; while a few other cursives have “against ws is for 
you” ;—hboth of which may be unhesitatingly set aside as 
erroneous readings. The common reading, “ against us is for 
us,” is supported by the earlier seventh-century corrector of 
&, E, F, G, H, S, U, V, I, A, and most of the cursives. It is 
a strong argument against this reading that no ancient version 
supports it. So that the Revisers are apparently justified in 
changing Luke ix. 50 to “He that is not against you is for 
you.” But the question arises, Why should not the same 
reading have been adopted here? The documentary evidence 
in its favor may not be quite so strong; but it is by no means 
to be despised. It consists of A, D, E, F, G, H, MSN, SU; 
V, I, Il, about seventy cursives, nearly all copies of the Old 
Latin, the Vulgate, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the 
Gothic, and the Ethiopic. In attestation of “ against us is for 
us,” we have §%, B, C, the majority of the cursives, one copy 
(2) of the Old Latin, the Memphitic, the Armenian, and the 
margin of the Philoxenian Syriac; while L reads “ against us 
is for you”; and U, X, and ten or twelve cursives read 
“against you is for ws.” Thus, it will be seen that even here 
the testimony of the versions preponderates in favor of the 
reading, “He that is not against you is for you.” If Jesus 
really said “He that is not against you is for you,” it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that any one who heard him utter the 
words, as Mark may have done, should report him as having 
said “He that is not against ws is for us.” Hence, we may 
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conclude that the true reading here is “ you” instead of “us.” 
And this, not only because the two reports would naturally be 
expected to correspond in an utterance like this, but because 
Jesus was addressing his disciples, and reproving them for the 
course they had taken. To make his words more effective as 
a reason why they should not forbid another from doing good 
works similar to their own, even though that person did not 
follow them, he would naturally say, “He that is not against 
you is on your side.” The erroneous readings are due simply 
to the mistaking of épéy for juav,— one of the most common 
errors that occur among the old manuscripts. And, as there 
is nothing in the context that absolutely and plainly forbids the 
erroneous reading, or in that reading itself tending to awaken 
suspicion on the part of scribes, it passed the more readily from 
one copy to another. 


x7 


The “ancient authorities” to which the marginal note refers 
as omitting the clause, “and shall cleave to his wife,” are only 
&, B, one lectionary (48), and the Gothic Version. But this 
testimony, in itself considered, affords no good ground for 
calling in question the genuineness of these words, much less 
for rejecting them. According to the testimony of all other 
witnesses, Mark represents Jesus as quoting word for word the 
Septuagint rendering of Gen. ii. 24. He is also represented 
in Matt. xix. 5, as doing the same thing ; but the manuscripts 
there are agreed that the clause, “ and shall cleave to his wife,” 
is a part of what Matthew says Jesus quoted. Here, however, 
three or four witnesses, for some unknown reason, are not 
willing that Mark should testify to the same fact. Tischendorf 
and Westcott and Hort, as might be expected, omit the clause, 
but for different reasons: Tischendorf, because the clause ap- 
pears in Matthew’s report, just as if Matthew and Mark would 
not naturally give the same report of another’s words; and 
Westcott and Hort, because they believe that with two or three 
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exceptions all readings of , B, should be accepted as true 
readings until strong internal evidence is adduced to the con- 
trary. 


X. 24. 


Here another marginal note says, “Some ancient authorities 
omit for them that trust in riches.’ These “authorities” are 
&, B, A, % of the Old Latin Version, and Petrzeus’ transcript 
of the Gospel of Mark in Memphitic. Tischendorf, who like 
Westcott and Hort omits this clause, admits that something of 
the kind may seem to be required by the context; but he 
thinks that it is hardly safe, as he expresses it, to desert those 
very ancient authorities that are usually followed. Hence he 
persuades himself that the clause is from some later hand than 
Mark’s. But no one need wonder at this 3 for it accords with 
Tischendorf’s principle respecting parallel passages, when various 
readings appear among the documents. In Matt. xix) 23as 
in the preceding verse here, Jesus is reported as having taught 
that it is difficult for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God. This is the very point of his teaching on the occasion ; 
and to rob this twenty-fourth verse of the clause under con- 
sideration is to take the heart and life out of it. Jesus had just 
said, “With what difficulty shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God!” The disciples being amazed at 
this remark, he repeated it, let us suppose, by saying simply, 
“Children, how hard it is to enter into the kingdom of God!” 
Every one must see that this presents a complete evacuation 
of the point and purpose of the utterance, making it wholly 
inapplicable to the particular case and circumstances con- 
nected therewith. The discourse may flow on evenly enough ; 
but that is not the main point to be considered. J¢ does not 
“each the truth that Jesus was here teaching. Indeed, the 
Saviour nowhere advances the unqualified statement that it is 
hard to enter the kingdom of God. Nor is it hard for the 
childlike, the humble, the willing ; but only for such as are 
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wedded to another god than the true God. The truth is, 
this omission appears in these manuscripts, not because they 
present an older and purer text than other documents do. It 
is rather because that they have the misfortune of presenting 
a text that has been tampered with by some one who would 
tone down, if possible, the declaration of Jesus, and make it 
of universal application. And because this emasculated state- 
ment has come down to us in our two oldest known Greek 
manuscripts, it must forsooth be revived and placed in our 
improved Greek and English New Testaments as a genuine 
or a possibly genuine utterance of our Lord! The received 
reading, adopted by Lachmann and followed by Tregelles and 
the Revisers in their texts, is placed by external as well as 
internal evidence beyond the reach of permanent rejection. 
It is attested by A, C, D, E, F, G, H, K, M, N, 5, U, V, X,T, 
II, nearly every cursive, six copies of the Old Latin, the Vul- 
gate, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Memphitic, the 
Gothic, the Armenian Version, and by Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, and other Fathers. 


xX. 43. 


Rec. T. odx ottw S¢ trrat év bpiv* — But so shall it not be among 
you. 
Rev. T. od x otrw S€ €or év dpiv* — But it is not so among you. 


The change from “shall be” to “is” is a mistake. It is 
supported by &, B, C first hand, D, L, 4, most copies of the 
Old Latin, of course, and the Vulgate. But three of these 
documents, namely, &, C, A, also read éorw, “ let (him) be,” 
instead of Zorat, “shall be,” in the latter part of the verse. 
And, if they are in error there, we see not why they may not 
be here. Jesus is not speaking of what zs in the case of his 
disciples, but of what zs fo be. Accordingly Matthew (xx. 26) 
reports Jesus as using the future, although B, D, Z, one copy 
(m) of the Old Latin, the Thebaic Version, and Chrysostom 
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(according to some codices) represent him as employing the 
present. These witnesses, it will be observed, as far as their 
testimony can be had, are the principal ones that call for the 
present here. ‘Tischendorf rejects their testimony in Matthew 
because it corresponds with their testimony here, but accepts 
their testimony here because it differs from that of most wit- 
nesses in Matthew! It is safer to reject it in both cases, and 
accept that reading which agrees best with the demands of the 
context and is best supported, all things considered, by docu- 
mentary evidence. The external evidence in attestation of the 
future as the true reading consists of A, C third hand, E, F, G, 
H, K, M,N, S, U, V, X, I’, II, the whole body of the cursives, 
one copy (¢) of the Old Latin, the Peshito, the Philoxenian 
Syriac, the Memphitic, the Armenian, and the Gothic Version. 
(The Ethiopic Version does not express the verb at all.) 
Both éoriv and éorw, in Matthew as well as in Mark, are to be 
attributed to some early would-be corrector of the text. 


X. 49. 
Rec. T. 6 "Ingots elrev aidtov davnbfvar. — Jesus . . . commanded 
him to be called. 


Rev. T. 6 Ingots elre, Povicate attov — Jesus . . . said, Call ye 
him. 


The Revisers’ reading here is supported only by &, B, C, L, 
A, eleven or twelve cursives, of the Old Latin Version, the 
Memphitic, and the margin of the Philoxenian Syriac. The 
Received is attested by all the other witnesses, including Ori- 
gen, who expressly says that Jesus here “ does not, as according 
to Matthew [xx. 32], call him, but commands him to be called.” 
It is true, as Dr. Dwight says,’ that “the text which the R. Vs 
follows in these verses ( 49, 50) is noticeable in two points, as 
giving greater life and vividness to the scene. . - - The words 
which Jesus used are introduced, and the reader is, as it were, 





1 Sunday School T: zmes, March 9, 1889, p. 1 50. 
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carried back to the time of the event, and made to hear what 
was said.... In the fiftieth verse, instead of the word ‘rose,’ 
which the A. V. has, the better text followed by the Revisers 
has the verb ‘to spring up.’ ‘The blind man sprang to his 
feet immediately on hearing the invitation.” No doubt, the 
expressions “Call him,” and “sprang to his feet,” are more 
lively than the. historical record, ‘“‘commanded him to be 
called,’ and the less energetic word “ arose,” — but there is 
no reason to suppose that the man did zof act “ immediately 
on hearing the invitation,” because he is said to have “ arisen.” 

We wish we could see that these readings of what some sup- 
pose to be the better text were the genuine readings. But a 
candid and correct application of Bengel’s canon, that the more 
difficult reading is to be preferred to the easier one, forbids it. 
The very beauty and vividness of these readings is what con- 
demns them; not because vividness is not a characteristic of 
Mark’s writings, but because the common and less taking 
reading would never have found a place here and become so 
widely adopted if the other had been genuine. 

We are reminded just here of the following lines of Cow- 
pers io 

«Ber since by faith I saw the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply, 


Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be till I die. 


“ Then in a nobler, sweeter song 
T'll sing thy power to save, 
When this poor lisping, stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave.” 


The last of these stanzas some one has changed, and made to 


ie « And when this lisping, stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave, 
Then, in a nobler, sweeter song, 
I'll sing thy power to save.” 


Considering the hymn as ending here, the latter arrangement 
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of these lines, following the expression “ till I die,” with which 
the preceding stanza closes, is apparently more appropriate, 
certainly more pleasing, and better fitted, perhaps, to leave a 
proper impression upon a devout reader by lifting his thoughts 
upward and onward, instead of carrying them downward, and 
leaving them in the grave. But when we come to ask which 
of these is the order in which Cowper wrote the lines, there 
can be but one answer. The very beauty and apparent supe-_ 
riority of the latter arrangement, as compared with the other, 
stamps it at once as an evident improvement on the original. 
The other would probably never have been thought of if this 
had been Cowper’s arrangement. The same principle applies 
here in deciding between a more animated and picturesque _ 
reading, and one less vivid and perhaps less pleasing ; or else 
there is no truth in the laws of textual criticism, or reliance to 
be placed on their proper application. 

This is, by no means, the only instance that appears among 
the old manuscripts of an endeavor to enliven the discourse by 
adopting the form of direct address in place of the indirect, 
employed by the writer himself. Thus, in Matt. x. II, where 
nearly all the witnesses represent the evangelist as having writ- 
ten, “Inquire who in it is worthy,” SN, K, and Codex 570 place 
“in it” defore instead of after “who.” The sole object of this 
transposition seems to be to make the sentence read, “ Inquire 
therein, Who is worthy?’?— But we need not go beyond the 
Gospel of Mark for examples of unquestionable attempts of 
this kind. Thus, in iv. ro, where the witnesses are pretty gen- 
erally agreed upon the indirect form of address, “ They asked 
of him the parable,” D, two cursives beside Ferrar’s group, 
nine copies of the Old Latin, and Origen, according to his Latin 
interpreter, give the direct, “They asked him, What does this 
parable mean?” In viii. 23 a few witnesses give the direct 
address, which the Revisers have adopted, though the ‘original 
form is the indirect as given in the Received Text. (See Note 
on that verse.) In xv. 44, where the indirect form of inquiry, 
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“Whether he had been any while dead,” is overwhelmingly 
attested, A alone reads instead, “and said, Is he dead?” In 
Luke viii. 9 the direct address of the Received Text, “ His dis- 
ciples asked him, saying, What might this parable be?” is only 
another attempt at improving the original reading, “ His dis- 
ciples asked him what this parable might be”; which the 
Revisers have very properly adopted. Codex D gives this 
reading ; but, to prevent its readers from mistaking the con- 
struction, inserts 76 before the interrogative, making the evan- 
gelist say, “ His disciples asked him as éo what this parable 
might be.” In John ix. 15, too, the indirect form, “ The Phari- 
sees asked him how he had received his sight,” is changed in 
several copies of the Old Latin, the Peshito and Philoxenian 
Syriac, the Thebaic, and the Armenian Version, to “ The Phari- 
sees asked him, How was thy sight restored?” or “ By what 
means dost thou now see?” The change in John xx. 18 seems 
to be merely the result of an itacism, in writing éwpaxa for 
éwpaxe. Acts xxiii. 34, however, presents still another instance 
in which the indirect form of address is intentionally changed, 
in two documents at least, to the direct: “He asked Paul, 
From what province art thou? He said, Cilicia.” These 
changes generally make the discourse more life-like. But this 
life-likeness is no evidence of genuineness. It is simply the 
result of the work of some early critic or copyist. Hence we 
may safely conclude that, as a rule, where the external evidence 
in support of the less animated indirect style of address is 
reasonably strong, the appearance of the direct form affords un- 
mistakable evidence of the presence and work of the emendator. 


Xi035 
Rec. T. Kat ev0éws adrov droorehet ode, —and straightway he will 


send him hither. : 
Rev. T. Kal ev0éws adrov dmooré\da. modi oS. —and straightway 


he will send him back hither. 
The literal rendering of the revised reading is, as the margin 
indicates, “ and straightway he sendeth him hither again.”’” The 
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present here cannot consistently be considered as having the 
force of the future. The verb “sendeth” does not in itself 
imply a future. The context does not make it necessarily 
denote futurity; nor can the word be taken in the sense of 
“intends to send” or “will send.” This calls for the future. 
So that we are constrained to believe that the present, dézoaréA- 
Aa, though found in §, B, C, D, E, F, H, K, L, M, S, V, X, 
I, A, and more than a hundred cursives, is a clerical error for 
the future, dwrooreAci, which differs from the present in having 
but one A instead of two, and which has a comparatively feeble 
manuscript support. In the parallel passage in Matthew (xxi. 3) 
the same error appears in C, E, G, K, L, N, SP Uy Vea eer 
A, Il, and about a hundred and fifty cursives; yet the future, 
drooreXei, is the form adopted there by most editors ; it is the 
form required by the connection in both Matthew and Mark. 
If it were not, the Revisers would not have rendered their 
Greek present by “will send.” Few errors are more common 
or more strongly supported by manuscript readings than this 
improper doubling of a letter ; so that, in not a few instances, 
as here, the demands of the context or the obvious meaning 
of the writer must decide which is the true form.) The adverb 


a ae 


1 Compare Matt. xii. 18, where D reads amayyédder, and several cur- 
Sives dvayyéAXec instead of draryyeder ; xill. 42 and 50, where & first hand, 
D, X, and a few cursives read BddXovow for Badotoww; xiii. 48, where & 
first hand, V, A, and several cursives read %8addov instead of @Badov; 
xxv. 38, where D and a few cursives read mepteBdddouev for mepreBddoper; 
Mark x. 50, where A reads dmoBdddwy in place of amoBaddy; xiii. 27, 
where H, L, A, and a few cursives read dmrooréAer instead of dmrogrene?; 
Luke ix. 62, where A, D, L, 513, and Clement of Alexandria read émiBan- 
Awy for éwiBaddv; xi. 49, where D, followed by two copies of the Old 
Latin and Lucifer, reads drocré\Xw for dmooTeh@; xii. 5, where & reads 
€uBdddew in place of éuBadetv; John iv. 25, where &§ first hand, D, read 
dvayyé\rXe instead of dvayyeNel; xii. 6, where E, F, G, HA K YS URS eee 
and a large number of cursives read éuedev, “was about to,” for éuedev, 
“it concerned,” —a very frequent error, as Matt. xxii. 16, Mark iv. 38, 
xii. 14, Luke x. 40, John x. 13, etc., testify; John xvi. 25, where & reads 
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madw, “back” or “again,” is less strongly supported. It is 
attested by &, B, C first hand, D, L, A, about a dozen cursives, 
and Origen twice; while its omission is called for by A, C 
second hand, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, X, I’, I, the great 
body of the cursives, all but three copies of the Old Latin, the 
Vulgate, the Memphitic, the Thebaic, the Peshito and Philox- 
enian Syriac, the Gothic, the Armenian, and the Ethiopic, and 
Origen in two other places. Thus we find Origen’s testimony 
in favor of the word is rendered nugatory by his own omissions ; 
while it is a strong point against the genuineness of the word 
that among all the versions only three copies of the Old Latin 
recognize it in any manner, — one of these (c) reading remzzit, 
“‘sendeth back,” and two (a, g) vemittet, “will send back.” 
Besides, the supporters of rdAw are not agreed as to where it 
belongs. WY, D, L, most of the cursives, and Origen, on both 
occasions on which he uses it, read airév drooréAAe radu ade ; 
B reads érooré\Aa wédw abtov dde; C, adtov wdAw drooréddet 
53e; A, dnooréAda dd ade, without airdv; while the lectionary 
257 reads airdv drooré\Ae mad, without wdc. All this gives 
the reading a very suspicious look. In fact, it could hardly be 


ee 


dmayyéAdw for drayyed@; Acts xix. 16, where § as changed by its seventh- 

century corrector, E, H, L, P, nearly all the cursives, and Chrysostom, in 
common with the Received Text, read é¢addépevos, while D has évandno- 
pevos instead of épaddpevos; xix. 33, where D, L, a large number of cur- 
sives, and Theophylact read mpofadnérrw» instead of rpoBahdvTwr; xviii. 27, 
where A, D, two or three cursives, and Theophylact read ouveBaddeTo in 
place of cuveBadero; xxii. 21, where D, 513, and Athanasius read éfamo- 
oré\dw for ékarocredG; xxviii. 6, where 8, H, L, a large number of cur- 
sives, and Chrysostom read, as do the Received Text and some modern 
editors, weraBadddpuevor, while the true reading is weraBaddopevor; Rev. iii. 5, 
where C has mepiBddderau instead of mepiBadetrar; iii, 18, where B and 
half a dozen cursives read repiBdddy (present subjunctive passive) instead 
of repiBddy (aorist subjunctive middle). On the other hand, the omission 
of one of the two double letters is an error of not uncommon occurrence, 
an example of which appears in 2 Thess. iii, 10, where B and 509 read 
mapnyyérouev for mapnyyéAdoper. 
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otherwise. The word was evidently inserted by some early 
reader, who, referring the two verbs éye and drooreXet back to 
the same subject 6 Kvpuos, understood the passage to mean, 
“The Lord hath need of him, and will send him hither’? — 
again. And, in order to free the clause from what he deemed 
an ambiguity, he inserted waAw in the margin to show the 
meaning according to his false interpretation. For no one can 
really suppose that Jesus, in order to obtain the colt, promised 
to return it immediately to its owner, or that Mark reported 
him as having so said. That this is not what Jesus said is 
evident from Matthew’s account, which gives the words, “and 
immediately he will send them,” as a part of what he said to 
his disciples, not as something that they were to say to the 
owner of the colt as an inducement to let the animal go. It 
is plainly a false reading, inconsistent with Christ’s character, a 
perversion of his charge to his disciples, and at variance with 
Matthew’s report of the same circumstances. 


xi. 8. 


Rec. T. GAdou 8 oroBddas tkorrov ék Tav Sév8pwv, Kal éorpdvvvov 
els thv 686v.— and others cut down branches of the trees, and strewed 
them in the way. 


Rev. T.  GAAou 8 orPdbas, kdavres &e TSv dypGv. —and others 
branches, which they had cut from the fields. 


A marginal note states that the Greek word corresponding 
to the Revisers’ English word “branches” means “ layers of 
leaves.” The participle xépavtes, “ having cut,” is attested by 
only ¥, B, L, A. The change from the personal form éxozrov, 
“they cut,” to this participial form became necessary in con- 
sequence of making the preceding word ortBddas dependent 
on the foregoing éorpwoay, “ strewed,” by the excision of the 
closing clause of the verse, “and strewed them along the way,” 
which was considered an unnecessary repetition. Then the 
introduction of “ fields,” — attested DYN, Bawa Lal An the 
Thebaic Version, Origen, and some copies of the Memphitic, — 
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was thought to be necessary in consequence of the giving up 
of Mark’s unfamiliar word oroBddas, “ branches” or “ twigs,’ 
for the more familiar o7:Bddas, “ beddings,” made of leaves, 
straw, rushes, or other simitar materials, — these materials being 
obtainable from fields rather than from trees. Mark’s crosBddas 
is a word equivalent in meaning to Matthew’s (xxi. 8) «Ad8ous, 
“branches,” and John’s (xii. 13) ata, “ palm-branches.” 
This was evidently confounded with the more familiar word for 
“bedding”; as we see was done by Origen, who in one place 
wrote oriBadas, though only a few pages before he had written 
oro Badas. Matthew says that “others cut dranches from the 
trees,” z.e. along the road side; while John says, they “ took 
branches of palm-trees”’ ; both of which statements are incon- 
sistent with the idea of their “ cutting’? bedding “from the 
fields.” Mark’s use of the word “cut” clearly indicates, if 
nothing else did, that what they spread were not “layers of 
leaves,” but twigs or branches, and that these were cut not 
from “ fields,” but from trees. The received reading is com- 
monly supposed by modern editors to be an assimilation of 
the text to Matthew. But this is a mistake, as the difference 
in the prepositions and in the relative position of éxorroy and 
its object in the two Gospels shows. The final clause, which is 
rejected by the Revisers, is abundantly attested as genuine by 
A, C, D, E, G, H, K, M, N, S, U, V, X, T, Il, the whole body 
of the cursives, the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Peshito and the 
Philoxenian Syriac, the Memphitic, the Thebaic, the Gothic, 
and the Armenian Version, and Origen.. It is wanting only in 
four uncials. There can be no question that the revised read- 
ing is an emendation, and a very poor one at best. 


xii. 4. 
Rec. T. kaxeivov AWoPorjoravres exeharalwcav, Kal dmérredav 


4Tpopévov. — and at him they cast stones, and wounded him in the head, 


and sent him away shamefully handled. 
Rev. T. kaxeivov éxehadrioray, kal Aripacav.—and him they 


wounded in the head, and handled shamefully. 
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The Revisers say in their Preface that where “the English 
rendering was considered to represent correctly either of two 
competing readings in the Greek, . . . the question of the text 
was usually not raised.” But here they have given us two words, 
éxedadfwoay and #riwacav, whose English renderings are the 
same precisely as those of éxedadafwoay and yripwpevoy, which 
they have set aside. It is one of the hundreds of instances in 
which they were betrayed into undertaking to revise the Greek 
Testament instead of the English. The changes in this instance, 
as in many others, are not merely uncalled for, but positively 
injurious, introducing depraved and spurious forms of text. 
’Exadadiwoay is the reading of three uncials only, —¥, B, L. 
One of the Revisers says that “ the discovery of §§ has relieved 
us of a lexical difficulty; for its testimony has decided the 
matter.”! That is, he supposes it has decided the true form of 
the word. What if it should prove true, as Tischendorf believed, 
that one of the scribes of & was the scribe of B? Dr. Hort 
admits that at least six leaves of ¥, the opening verses of the 
Apocalypse, besides corrections, etc., “are from the hand of 
the same scribe that wrote the New Testament in B.”? And 
Dr. Scrivener says, “ The internal evidence . . . is cumulative 
and irresistible, . . . and leaves scarcely a doubt that Tischen- 
dorf’s judgment was correct.’’? Now, if the two manuscripts 
were here the work of one hand, is it any wonder that they 
should agree in their spelling of this word? And if L, in the’ 
Gospels, should prove to be largely a transcript of B, then the 
three witnesses would after all be but one, and that a false one. 
For the truth is that xe@adtow is a word nowhere else found in 
all Greek writings. It was probably coined by the scribe of B 
or some critical reader just preceding his day, and on this wise : 
Not knowing of éxehadaiwoav being used elsewhere in the sense 
of ‘‘ wounding in the head,” and supposing that the word was 





1 Dr. Riddle, Notes on Meyer’s Mark, Amer. ed., p- 158. 
2 Introduction, p. 213. 


8 Introduction, pp. 92, n., and 113. 
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derived from xefddaov, meaning the chief point or head of a 
discourse, not the head of an animal, he regarded it as simply 
a false spelling for éxe@adAtwoav, which, though an unknown 
word to him, might naturally enough, as he conjectured, have 
been coined by Mark from xedaduor, “a little head.” Hence 
the form that appears in these manuscripts. And yet, if the 
adjective xeddAauos, “ pertaining to the head,”-can be derived 
from xedady, “a head,” why should not xe¢aAaow also not only 
be derived from xedady, but be used by Mark to denote wound- 
ing in the head?+ The word is attested as Mark’s by all the 
other uncials and the whole body of the cursives, —an unac- 
countable fact if the form is a false one. “Hripwpevov, too, 
which is almost as strongly attested, was, on account of its being . 
an unfamiliar word and nowhere else employed in the New 
Testament, set aside, probably by the same individual, for the 
familiar arimdfev, and the phraseology at the same time 
abridged to suit the critic’s notions, while he retained on the 
whole the evangelist’s ideas. If this revised reading had come 
from Mark’s hand, we may rest assured it would never have 
been altered into the form found in the Received Text. 


bhi he 


Rec. T. Kal ov8t airds adie oméppa *— neither left he any seed. 
Rey. T. ph katadirav oméppa *— leaving no seed behind him. 


The latter reading is supported by §X, B, C, L, A, 33, ¢ of 
the Old Latin, the two Egyptian Versions, and the Ethiopic. 
But it has every appearance of being an emendation and sim- 
plification of the other, owing to what was doubtless considered 
an undue emphasis given by the phrasing kat ovde avros abnKe, 
“and not even he left any.” A corrector of the text would 
not write like this. Yet there is no reason why Mark should 
not have so expressed himself. If pi xatadurov had been 
Mark’s words, there would have been no temptation to change 





1 See xepadraidw, in Thayer’s Lexicon of the New Testament. 
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them, unless to conform them to what goes before and what 
follows. In that case, they would have been changed simply 
to cat ovx dppxe. The common reading is sufficiently attested 
by A, D, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, X, I, I, nearly every 
cursive and copy of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Peshito 
and Philoxenian Syriac, the Gothic, and the Armenian. X and 
two or three cursives, however, have ovros in place of atrés. 


xiii. 8. 
Rec. T. €rowras Aipol Kal rapaxyai+—there shall be famines, and 
troubles. 
Rev. T. €rowrat Aipol *— there shall be famines. 


The omission of “and troubles ” is supported by &, B, D, L, 
most copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, Memphitic, Ethiopic, 
and Erpenius’ Arabic Version, which is considered to have 
been revised upon the Memphitic. The presence of the words 
is vouched for by A, E, F, G, H, K, M, §S, UN2k, Ff, A, 54 
all the cursives, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Thebaic, 
and Armenian Versions. Origen also, who wrote a hundred 
years or more before the date of our oldest known Greek 
manuscript of the New Testament, says expressly (iii. 855), 
“ Mark adds, ‘and troubles.’”? There is no conceivable reason 
why the words should have been added by any of his readers 
or copyists. Tapayaé is a word used elsewhere in the New 
Testament only in John v. 4, —a passage whose authenticity is 
questioned, — and there in a very different connection. But it 
might very easily have dropped out in copying, through the 
disturbing influence of the dpyad or dey} following. 


xiii. rr. 


Rec. T. ph wpopepipvare ri Nadfoynre pySt pererare*— take no 
thought beforehand what ye shall speak, neither do ye premeditate. 


Rev. T. ph mpopepipvare ti AaAsonre*— be not anxious beforehand 
what ye shall speak. 
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The omission of “neither do ye premeditate” is called for 
by &, B, D, L, half a dozen cursives, eight or nine copies of 
the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the two Egyptian Versions, the 
Ethiopic, and the Polyglot and Erpenius’ Arabic Versions. 
The clause, however, is attested by A, E, F, G, H, K, M, 5, 
U, V, X, I, A, 0, nearly all the cursives, two copies (a, 2) of 
the Old Latin, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac Versions, 
and Origen. That the words are genuine is evident from 
Luke’s report (xxi. 14), which represents Christ as having 
uttered the thought. That they are not taken from Luke, is 
equally evident from the fact that they differ from Luke’s 
wording. The clause was probably unconsciously overlooked 
by an early copyist, in consequence of the similarity between 
it and the preceding clause in their endings; or possibly 
omitted from having been considered superfluous. 


xiii. 22. 
Rec. T. pds rd Gromavav, el Suvardv, kal tous éxexTots. — to 
seduce, if it were possible, even the elect. 
Rev. T. pds 7d drromhavgy, el Svvardy, Tovs éxhextods, — that they 
may lead astray, if possible, the elect. 


The genuineness of the omitted xa/ here is attested by A, C, 
E, F, G, H, K, L, M, S, U, V, W®, X, T, A, II, the entire body 
of the cursives, all the versions, and Origen. The only author- 
ity for its omission is the testimony of X, B, D. Tischendorf 
and others omit it on the supposition that it is introduced from 
Matt. xxiv. 24, where its genuineness is unquestioned. But the 
testimony in support of its genuineness here is too strong to 
be set aside; for, in addition to the documentary evidence, 
Matthew’s report shows that the word is a part of Christ’s 
utterance, and there is‘no reason why Mark should not have 
reported it as well as Matthew, especially as it is an important 
and emphatic word, wonderfully strengthening the force of the 
entire declaration. It was omitted apparently because it was 
considered either inappropriate or unessential. 
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xiii. 27. 
Rec. T. rods dyyédous atrot, — his angels. 
Rev. T, tots dyyéAous, — the angels. 


The omission of “his” is according to B, D, L, six copies 
of the Old Latin Version, and Petrzeus’ transcript of Mark from 
a Memphitic manuscript, which, Scrivener says, “judging from 
the readings, does not appear to have had any high value.” 
The presence of the word is called for by &%, A, C, E, F, G, ETS 
K, M, S, U, V, W®, X, T, A, I, all the cursives, four copies of 
the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, 
the Memphitic, the Thebaic, the Armenian, the Gothic, the 
Ethiopic, and Origen, who says expressly, iii. 870, that Mark 
reads “his angels.” But “his” is rejected because it is sup- 
posed to be taken from Matt. xxiv. 31. Its presence there, 
however, shows that the word was employed by the Saviour g 
and to reject it from Mark because a few documents omit it, 
when Origen and several versions more than a hundred years 
older than the oldest of these documents expressly attest its 
genuineness seems like giving too easy credence to testimony 
of questionable character. 


xiii. 33. 

The marginal note informs the reader that “some ancient 
authorities omit and pray.” These authorities are 6, DSr225 
three copies (a, c, k) of the Old Latin Version, and one of the 
Vulgate, which is corrected by a subsequent hand. All other 
witnesses, including $8, L, A, the Syriac Versions, both Egyp- 
tian, and most Latin, support the text. Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Westcott and Hort, and others reject the words. They 
appear in xiv. 38, but in a very different connection, and 
without the preceding words, “take heed, be wakeful SSG 
that they can hardly be considered as having been brought in 
from that passage. Besides, if Mark had not added “and 
pray,” he would naturally have written, “Take heed and be 
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wakeful; for” etc. The words “and pray” are not to be 
found in the parallel passage in Matthew (xxiv. 42). But this 
does not militate against their genuineness here, but rather 
favors it; for the language throughout the two passages is by 
no means identical, though the thought is virtually the same. 
The omission seems to be the result of a feeling on the part 
of some critical reader that the injunction to pray was uncalled 
for, especially as it is not added to the command to watch as 
given in verses 35 and 37. 


Xiv. 3. 


Rec. T. kal ovytpiipaca 7d dkd8actpov — and she brake the box. 
Rev. T. cuvtpibaca t6 dAdBacrtpov —azd she brake the cruse. 


The omission of xa, “and,” is found only in &, B, L, and 
the Memphitic Version. Every other uncial and version, and 
every known cursive has the word ; which would hardly be the 
case if it had not been placed in the text by the evangelist 
himself. Its absence from only these four documents gives 
strong ground for believing that it was overlooked through 
inattention or want of due care on the part of a copyist. The 
preponderance of evidence is certainly in favor of retaining it. 
The Revisers have the corresponding English, notwithstanding 
they omit the Greek word,—one of the many instances in 
which a revision of the Greek text was not the necessary 
foundation of their work, as revisers of the A. V. 


Xiv. 51. 
Rec. T. ets Tus veaviokos hKokovbe avr — there followed him a cer- 


tain young man. 
Rey. T. veavioxos tis cuvynkodov0er attra —a certain young man 
followed with him. 


The first of these readings is attested by A, E, F, G, H, K, 
M, N, P, S, U, V, W”, X, I, A, II, the cursives generally, and 
possibly some of the versions, though the testimony of these 
cannot be relied on with certainty in support of either reading 
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as distinguished from the other. The Revisers’ text presents 
three changes, —the omission of efs, the transposition of tis, 
and the substitution of cuvvnxoAovOe for the simple #xodove ; 
no one of which, unless it be the last, in any way affects the 
meaning. Each of these changes is attested by &, B, C, L; 
while D, in omitting eis, reads veavioxos 8€ tis instead of Kad 
veavioxos tts. All of them, however, are plainly alterations of 
Mark’s language. The omission of efs is due to its having 
been considered superfluous, just as in verse 47 tls is omitted 
for the same reason in &, A, L, M, etc. On rejecting efs, the 
emendator transposed ris, and presented the words in the usual 
order, veavicxos tus. The compound form of the verb seems to 
have been taken from v. 37, the only place in which it appears 
in Mark, and there it is accompanied not by air, but by per’ 
avrov, where the evangelist speaks of Jesus’ folowing the ruler 
of the synagogue into the house, and suffering no one to follow 
along with him but Peter, James, and John. In this instance, 
however, a young man is spoken of, not as accompanying him 
to trial, but as following him in the ordinary way as others 
were. In other words, Mark’s use of aiéré indicates jxoAovbet 
to be the word he employed in accordance with his usual mode 
of expressing himself, and not ovvyxodAovOe. His invariable 
method is to employ the dative to denote the object followed 
in connection with dxoAovbety ; while in the only instance in 
which he employs cvvaxodovbeiy, it is to denote an accompany- 
ing by others of the one following some other person. 


xiv. 52. 
Rec. T. yupvés Epuyev da” adrav.— he fled from them naked. 
Rev. T.  yupvés épuye. — he fled naked. 

The omission of “from them” is according to \, B, C, L, 
two copies (¢, £) of the Old Latin, the Peshito Syriac, the two 
Egyptian Versions, and the Ethiopic. But the phrase, which 
seems more likely to have been omitted as superfluous than to 
have been added, is supported by A, D, E, F, G, H, K, M, N, 
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P, S, U, V, X, T, A, II, all the cursives, seven copies of the 
Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Gothic, the Philoxenian Syriac, the 
Armenian. ‘The meaning, however, is the same whether the 
words are omitted or retained. 


xiv. 68. 


The last marginal note appended to this verse says that 
“‘many ancient authorities omit and the cock crew.” These 
are &%, B, L, one lectionary, one copy (¢) of the Old Latin, 
and the Memphitic Version. But the omission is manifestly 
due to an attempt to conform the record of Mark to Matthew’s 
statement, xxvi. 71. This is evident from the fact that, of 
these six witnesses, ¥, L, and ¢ omit the phrase “the second 
time ” in verse 72; and & and ¢ the word “twice” in verse 
30 as well as verse 72. B and the Memphitic Version, how- 
ever, retain both these expressions as they occur in these 
verses; while L retains only the latter — dis, “ twice’? — in 
verses 30 and 72. In so doing, they show that their texts in 
these respects have been corrected by other texts than those 
followed by & and ¢, which consistently maintain the error 
throughout, making Mark, like Matthew, Luke, and John, 
speak of but one cock-crowing ; whereas the genuine text of: 
Mark calls for two cock-crowings. Notwithstanding that the 
omission of these words is an obvious error, it appears in 
Westcott and Hort’s text as the true reading. 


xiv. 72. 
Rec. T. ék Sevrépov adextwp épavyce. —the second time the cock 


crew. 
Rev. T. ev0is éx Sevrépov adéxtap épovyoe. — straightway the second 


time the cock crew. P 

The insertion of “ straightway”’ is supported by , B, D, G, 
L, twelve cursives (counting the four of Ferrar’s group one), 
the Old Latin, Vulgate, Peshito Syriac, Armenian, and Ethiopic 
Versions, and Eusebius. It is omitted in A, C, E, H, K, M,N, 5, 
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U, V, X, T, A, TI, most of the cursives, the Memphitic, The- 
baic, Philoxenian Syriac, and Gothic Versions. The evidence 
in favor of its insertion is, no doubt, strong. But a word of so 
frequent use by Mark and so appropriate could hardly be 
wanting in such documents as A, C, and the Egyptian Versions 
if it were a part of the original text. It is easier to regard its 
presence as due to a desire to bring the text into agreement 
with Matt. xxvi. 74, especially when the leading witnesses in 
attestation of this reading are clearly involved in testifying to 
the genuineness of other similarly fabricated readings in this 
immediate connection. It may safely be set aside as a false 
reading. 


xv. 8. 


Rec. T. kaOds det érolet adrots. — as he had ever done unto them. 
Rev. T. Kaas émoter abrots. — as he was wont to do unto them. 





The revised reading is that of N, B, A, the Memphitic, The- 
baic, Peshito Syriac, and Ethiopic Versions. The other has 
the attestation of A, C, D, E, G, H, K, M, N, 5, Vix; Da; 
all the cursives, most copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the 
Philoxenian Syriac, the Armenian, and the Gothic. (F and L 
are defective here.) The word aei, “ ever” or “ always,” gave 
some early critics trouble, inasmuch as Pilate had been gov- 
ernor but a comparatively short time. He became procurator 
and governor of Judea a.p. 27, and gave Jesus up to be cruci- 
fied apparently a.p. 30. But to speak of one who had been 
in office only about three years as having a/ways done a cer- 
tain official act appeared to some early reader a misuse of 
language. This is evident from the so-called renderings of the 
two Old Latin Versions ¢ and &. The former glosses the word 
thus: “just as he had been wont to do upon a feast day” s 
the latter, “as he did on every festal occasion.” But it should 
be remembered that deé does not necessarily imply a long 
period. It is used here as the words “ever” and “never” 
often are in common parlance with us: « Have you ever called 
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on Mrs. Jay?” “No,” says B., “I never have.” And yet 
Mr. B. had not been in the place eighteen months. The Jews 
desired Pilate to do simply as he had previously done. ‘They 
are represented as saying only what Matthew says, in xxvii. 15, 
in a little different form. A critical reader or copyist could 
have no temptation to insert deé here. The Sinaitic and Vatican 
manuscripts, as was usual with them when they came to such a 
place, dropped the offensive word, as it could be dropped 
without materially affecting the sense. This accounts for its 
absence not only from §&, B, and their allies, the Egyptian 
Versions, but from the other three documents also. The word 
could not have found its way into the text if not genuine. 


XV. 12. 

Rec. T. Tt odv Oédere rrouhow — What will ye then that I shall do. 

Rev. T. Tt odv roufow — What then shall I do. 

The received reading is that of A, D, E, G, H, K, M,N,5, 
U, V, X, T, I, most of the cursives, the Old Latin, Vulgate, 
Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopic, and 
Gothic Versions. The other is that of &, B, C, A, half a dozen 
cursives, and the two Egyptian Versions. It is evidently an 
abbreviation made to correspond with the beginning of Pilate’s 
question as given in Matt. xxvii. 22, — several of its supporters 
also omitting the words év Aéyere, “ whom ye call,” which follow 
immediately after, while B, by omitting only the év, gives a 
highly improbable reading, — Tr ovy tromow éyere Tov Bact- 
déa tov “lovSafwv; “What then shall I do, say ye, with the 
King of the Jews?” —a reading which Westcott and Hort 
correct, by placing ov in brackets / 


XV. 39. 
Rec. T. Sri otrw kpdtas ééavevoev, — that he so cried out, and gave 


up the ghost. 
Rev. T. 8rt obtas ééarvevrev, — that he so gave up the ghost. 


A marginal note says that “ many ancient authorities read so 
cried out and gave up the ghost.” It would perhaps have been 
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more satisfactory to the reader to have been informed that the 
only ancient documents that seem to deny the genuineness of 
kpagas by omitting it are %, B, L, and the Mempbhitic Version, 
which also omits “so.” That xpdgas is a part of Mark’s text 
is well attested by A, C, D, E, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, X, IT, A, 
II, all the cursives, the Old Latin, Vulgate, Peshito and Philox- 
enian Syriac, Gothic, Armenian, and Ethiopic Versions, and 
Origen, Chrysostom, and Augustine. Its omission presents 
one of those cases of inadvertence that so often occur among 
copyists. Some early scribe, on having written ovrws, probably 
unwittingly lost sight of xpdgas, and passing on immediately to 
the next word, made the evangelist’s statement read, “ When 
the centurion, who stood by, over against him, saw that he so 
breathed his last, he said, Truly this was the Son of God.” 
And, as the construction was not affected thereby, the omission 
passed unnoticed, and obtained a limited currency. It changes, 
however, very perceptibly the evangelist’s record, which is, 
that Jesus uttered a loud voice, — he cried, It is finished, — 
and expired. And when the centurion, who stood by and 
directly in front of the cross, saw that Jesus after having cried 
out in this manner had breathed his last, he said, Truly, this 
was the Son of God. It is incredible that xpdééas should have 
been inserted by any second hand, there being nothing to 
tempt any one to separate ovrws from ée&érvevoev and form the 
additional clause of the Received Text. But it is perfectly in 
accordance with Mark’s mode of writing to note by a single 
stroke of his pen what less graphic writers would pass over 
altogether. And the employment of kpdéas here is one of 
those master strokes of this evangelist which speaks for itself. 
The point with Mark was not that, when the centurion saw 
that Jesus breathed his last as he did, he said, Truly, etc., 
but that, when he saw that Jesus was dead after having cried 
out in this way, he exclaimed, etc. It is sad that a record so 
full of power and pathos should, by the carelessness of an 
unknown hand, be so misrepresented, and that this misrepre- 
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sentation, through devotion to the manuscripts in which it is 
found, should be thrust upon the public as a genuine utterance 
of the evangelist. 


XV. 45- 


Rec. T. Swphoraro rd cGpa Te lwrhp. — he gave the body to Joseph. 
Rev. T. Sapicaro to rrapa To "lwohp. —he granted the corpse to 
Joseph. 


“The corpse” is the reading of §¥, B, D, L, 473, and the 
Ethiopic Version. But D and the Ethiopic Version also read 
“the corpse” in verse 43, where all other documents have 
“the body.” And B says the body was given to ‘Iwoy, Jose, 
instead of to Joseph, though in verse 43 it says, in common 
with all other Greek manuscripts, that it was Joseph who came 
to Pilate for the body. This shows that the readings of these 
manuscripts are not to be taken with unlimited confidence, but 
need to be carefully scrutinized. The common reading —“ the 
body ” —is supported by A, C, E, G, K, IM, 5, U,V, A, 05 ih 
almost every cursive, the Old Latin, Vulgate, Memphitic, Thebaic, 
Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Armenian, and Gothic Versions, 
and Theodoret. This testimony is confirmed by the fact that 
. Mark says in verse 43 that Joseph came to ask for the dody of 
Jesus; and it is not natural that he should have closed his 
account by saying that the corpse, not the dody, was granted 
him. A careless copyist, however, might very easily mistake 
the latter for the former, and unconsciously write the one for 
the other, as the scribe of D, ora predecessor of his, actually 
did in verse 43. 


Xvi. 9-20. 


The genuineness of this passage is questioned by some. 
Hence the Revisers set it apart from what precedes, with the 
marginal note, “The two oldest Greek manuscripts, and some 
other authorities, omit from verse 9 to the end. Some other 
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authorities have a different ending to the Gospel.” Yes; and 
there are other passages which “the two oldest Greek manu- 
scripts and some other authorities omit” ; as Matt. xii. 47, xvi. 23, 
Luke xxiii. 34, John iii. 13, v. 4, vii. 53, etc. But this does 
not of necessity prove them to be spurious. They are simply 
not found in $&, B, and a few other witnessing documents. If 
this is to decide the question of genuineness, it does it as effec- 
tually in these and all other instances of omissions in “ the two 
oldest Greek manuscripts and some other authorities” as in 
Mark xvi. 9-20. We cannot, however, go into any extended 
argument to prove the genuineness of these verses. It would 
require more space than our limits allow. Besides, it is unnec- 
essary. Those who desire to see the subject thoroughly and 
ably, not to say laboriously and exhaustively, treated, are 
referred to The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according 
to S. Mark vindicated against recent objectors and established, 
by John W. Burgon, B.D., pp. 334; Parker & Co., Oxford and 
London, 1871. Dr. Broadus’ Examination of the Exceptions 
to Mark xvi. 9-20, in the Bapwst Quarterly for July, 1869, is 
sufficiently conclusive as far as the objections to the diction 
are concerned, though not so thoroughly overwhelming as Dean 
Burgon’s, who in chapter ix. pp. 136-190 of his book treats the 
subject in a way entirely different from that pursued by Dr. 
Broadus. The reader is also referred to Scrivener’s Jntroduc- 
tion to the Criticism of the New Testament (3d edition), 
Pp. 583-590, and memorandum v. on p. xiii. of that volume ; 
as well as to Hammond’s Zextual Criticism applied to the New 
Lestament (5th edition), Oxford, 1890, pp. 120-128. The first 
of these treatises ought to satisfy any and every candid reader 
as to the genuineness of the passage, and the injustice to both 
Mark and his readers in setting these verses apart from the rest 
of his Gospel. We quote a few sentences from Dean Burgon’s 
book to show his manner of handling the subject. But one 


needs to read his book in order to realize the strength and 
force of his argument. 
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After stating that it is admitted on all hands that these verses 
constituted the conclusion of Mark’s Gospel as early as the sec- 
ond century, and that in default of proof that previous to that 
time this Gospel ended abruptly at verse 8, he adds: “ Nothing 
short of the utter unfitness of these verses to be regarded as the 
work of the Evangelist would warrant us in assuming that they 
are the spurious accretion of the post-apostolic age; and as 
such, at the end of eighteen centuries, to be deliberately re- 
jected. We must absolutely be furnished with internal evidence 
of the most unequivocal character, or else with external testi- 
mony of a direct and definite kind, if we are to admit that the 
actual conclusion of S. Mark’s Gospel is an unauthorized sub- 
stitute for something quite different that has been lost. I can 
only imagine one other thing which could induce us to enter- 
tain such an opinion ; and that would be the genera/ consent 
of MSS., Fathers, and Versions in leaving these verses out. 
Else it is evident that we are logically forced to adopt the far 
easier supposition that not Mark, but some copyist of the third 
century, left a copy of S. Mark’s Gospel unfinished ; which un- 
finished copy became the fontal source of the mutilated copies 
which have come down to our own times... .. The course which 
has been adopted towards S. Mark xvi. 9-20 by the latest editors 
of the New Testament is simply illogical. Either they regard 
these verses as possibly genuine, or else as certainly spurious. 
If they entertain, as they say they do, a decided opinion that 
they are not genuine, they ought, if they would be consistent, 
to banish them from the text. Conversely, since they do not 
banish them from the text, they have no right to pass a fatal 
sentence upon them; to designate their author as ‘ pseudo- 
Marcus’; to handle them in contemptuous fashion. The plain 
truth is, these learned men are better than their theory, the 
worthlessness of which they are made to /ee/ in the present 
most conspicuous instance. It reduces them to perplexity. 
It has landed them in inconsistency and error.’”? 





1 Last Twelve Verses, pp. 17, 18. 
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We will also add, for the satisfaction of the general reader, 
the following extract from an article of Dean Burgon’s (the ital- 
ics here as well as in the foregoing quotation being his), in the 
London Quarterly Review of October, 1881, p. 172: “Dr. 
Roberts assures us that ‘ Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, Victor of 
Antioch, Severus of Antioch, Jerome, as well as other writers, 
especially Greeks, testify that these verses were not written by 
S. Mark, or not found in the best copies.’ Will the learned 
writer permit us to assure him in return that he is entirely mis- 
taken? He is requested to believe that Gregory of Nyssa says 
nothing of the sort — says nothing at all concerning these 
verses ; that Victor of Antioch vouches emphatically for their 
genuineness ; that Severus does but copy, while Jerome does 
but translate, a few random expressions of Eusebius, and that 
Eusebius himself xowhere ‘testifies that these verses were not 
written by S. Mark.’ So far from it, Eusebius actually guoves 
the verses, quotes them as genuine. Dr. Roberts is further 
assured that there are mo ‘other writers,’ whether Greek or 
Latin, who insinuate doubt concerning these verses. On the 
contrary, besides doth the Latin, and a// the Syriac — besides 
the Gothic and the “vo Egyptian Versions —there exist four 
authorities of the second century ; as many of the third ; five 
of the fifth; four of the sixth; as many of the seventh ;— to- 
gether with a¢ deast fen of the fourth— contemporaries therefore 
of codices B and % — viz., Eusebius, Macarius Magnes (A.D. 300— 
350, whose disputation with a heathen philosopher, which has 
recently come to light, contains an elaborate discussion of 
S. Mark xvi. 17, 18), Aphraates, Didymus, the Syriac ‘ Acts 
of the Apostles,’ Epiphanius, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Augustine ;— which actually recognize the verses in question. 
Now, when to every known manuscript but two — besides every 
ancient Version —some one-ana-thirty Fathers are added, eigh- 
teen of whom must have used copies at least as old as either 
B or &, Dr. Roberts is assured that an amount of external 
authority has been accumulated which is simply impregnable 
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in discussions of this nature.” Hammond, in introducing his 
remarks on the subject, well says: “It is impossible in a short 
space to do justice to the many considerations which arise at 
every turn in this case. Dean Burgon has written a volume 
on these ‘Last Twelve Verses,’ wherein he proves that much 
of the evidence commonly arrayed against the verses is simply 
non-existent ; statements having been incautiously copied by 
one great critic after another, which, incredible as it may seem, 
when examined carefully turn out to have no foundation at all, 
or even in some cases to have an exactly opposite bearing to 
that alleged. He will find that much of the adverse Patristic 
evidence consists, not, as is represented, of the independent 
opinions of certain Fathers, but of so many almost verbal tran- 
scriptions of a passage in Eusebius, in which moreover Euse- 
bius is not giving his own judgment ; while several of the 
Fathers cited as hostile, give in other parts of their works clear 
evidence in favor of the verses. And he will find it shown that 
the so-called proofs from style and phraseology (proofs which 
for the most part proceed upon the extraordinary assumption 
that if a writer does not use a word or phrase at least twice in 
the course of his writings — however short the writings may be, 
and however inappropriate the word or phrase might be in 
other parts of the writings — it is abhorrent to his style, and a 
sign that the passage in which it occurs is not authentic !) are 
either false, or that they prove a great deal too much.” * 

In addition to this, we will give only the following words of 
the German -Hug, which contain two or three thoughts worthy 
of note in this connection, not presented in the preceding 
pages: “ Mark’s mode of narration is never so irregular and 
disorderly as to lead us to expect such an awkward termination 
of his work as éoBodtvro yap, ‘for they were afraid,’ would be. 
It is plain that this, instead of being a conclusion, is but a 
preparation for something to follow. 


Se Wein See oe er 


1 Textual Criticism, p. 120, 
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“ Let us consider the tenor given to his account of the resur- 
rection by this termination: The women came to the sepulchre, 
found the stone rolled away, were addressed by a young man 
clothed in a white garment, who told them that Jesus had 
risen, and commanded them to communicate this information 
to the disciples, with the injunction that they should go into 
Galilee, where they should see our Lord. They, however, sazd 
nothing to any man, for they were afraid. Were the Gospel 
would end. But, if Mark terminated it in this way, he closed 
his account of an occurrence which was the most important 
evidence in favor of Christianity with assuring us that nothing 
was known of the resurrection at the time ; that nothing could 
have been known about it, inasmuch as those on whose testi- 
mony the fact rests told no one of it. He himself might then 
be asked how he knew and was able to relate what happened 
to the women, if they told no one of it. An inconceivable 
want of consideration is so important a matter! Even if he 
had no intention of attesting the occurrence by further evidence, 
he was at any rate bound to inform the reader how the inci- 
dent in respect to the women was divulged and became noto- 
rious. He would thus present clearly at least one argument 
drawn from the declarations of witnesses, though that be the 
weakest of all that are exhibited in the Gospels. 

“Now this very portion of the history which is denied to 
have been written by Mark relates how the women came to 
tell of what had happened to them, how little credit was given 
to their narrative, and from what other subsequent occurrences 
satisfactory assurance of the fact was obtained. 

“The preposterous nature of such a termination, both in a 
grammatical and a historical point of view, was perceived even 
by those Greek critics and copyists who did not receive the 
passage ; for some of them added a conclusion of their own, 
which satisfied at least the principal requisitions that could be 
made of the author. It was as follows: But all things that 
have been declared were briefly made known to Peter's com- 
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pany. And afterwards Jesus himself sent forth by them, from 
the east even unto the west, the sacred and imperishable mes- 
sage of everlasting salvation. This is the ending found in 
Codex L, and it appears. in the margin of the Philoxenian 
Syriac Version.' Let us hear what that great master in matters 
of New-Testament criticism, Griesbach, has to say on this 
subject. He calls the conclusion,.‘ for they were afraid,’ a 
most abrupt little clause ; and further declares that it ought to 
be manifestly incredible to any one that Mark should have 
ended his brief commentary in this manner.”’? 

Nothing short of absolute servile deference to the negative 
testimony of $$ and B can lead any candid inquirer after the 
truth to set aside the all but unanimous testimony of antiquity, 
and regard these twelve verses as spurious.° 





1 This is also the ending found in the recently discovered Codex V; 
and it is introduced by Westcott and Hort into their Greek Testament on 
the same footing with, and immediately after, the preceding twelve verses, 
which have been and still are commonly regarded the original and only 
ending. These editors seem to have no faith in either as the genuine con- 
clusion of the Gospel, but are willing the reader should take his choice. 

2 Hug’s Introduction, Part ii., sect. 75. 

8 Some of our readers may be desirous of obtaining a clearer idea than 
can be had from the foregoing, concerning the scope of the late Dean 
Burgon’s work, The Last Twelve Verses, feom which we have quoted a 
few sentences. We add therefore the headings of the chapters contained 
in the volume : — 

i. The case stated. 

ii. The hostile verdict of Biblical critics shown to be of recent date. 

iii, The early Fathers appealed to, and observed to bear favorable 
witness to these Verses. 

iv. The early Versions examined, and found to yield unfaltering testi- 
mony to the genuineness of these Verses. 

vy. The alleged hostile witness of certain of the early Fathers proved to 
be an imagination of the Critics. 

vi., vii. Manuscript testimony shown to be overwhelmingly in favor of 
these Verses. 

viii. The purport of ancient Scholia and notes in MSS. on the subject 
of these Verses shown to be the reverse of what is commonly supposed. 
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ix. Internal Evidence demonstrated to be the very reverse of unfavor- 
able to these Verses. 

x. The testimony of the Lectionaries shown to be absolutely decisive 
as to the genuineness of these Verses. 

xi. The omission of these twelve Verses in certain Ancient Copies of 
the Gospels explained and accounted for. é 


xii. General review of the question: summary of the evidence; and 
conclusion of the whole subject. 


1 Bek a oe 





i. 78. 


Rec. T. drecképaro hpas dvarody é€ thous, — the dayspring from on 
high hath visited us. 

Rev. T. émoképerar hpds avarody é& thous, —the dayspring from 
on high shall visit us. 


Appended to the closing words is the note, “ Many ancient 
authorities read hath visited us.” That is, the common read- 
ing is supported by % as amended by the earlier seventh- 
century corrector, A, Cpe, &, Gb, sk LPR. U,V, W's 
T, A, A, &, all the cursives, the Old Latin, Vulgate, Philoxenian 
Syriac, and Ethiopic Versions, the Armenian Version edited by 
Bishop Uscan, Irenzus, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Paschal 
Chronicle of Alexandria. The future, which the Revisers have 
‘adopted, is the reading of & first hand, B, the Memphitic, the 
Peshito Syriac, and the Armenian Version edited by Zohrab. 
The Gothic has the present, “ is visiting”; while L reads, 
éreoxaparrat, which is neither future nor aorist indicative, but a 
hodgepodge of aorist indicative, optative, and subjunctive, and 
is supposed (from the termination, and from the fact that L 
generally agrees with B) to be intended for the future. The 
only positive testimony in attestation of the future is that of 
the two oldest uncials and two of the oldest versions, that 
of the Armenian Version being questionable. The evidence 
in favor of the aorist, on the other hand, is strong ; and it is 
strongly supported by the context. The aged Zacharias opens 
his prophecy with saying in verses 68, 69, “Blessed be the 


Lord, the God of Israel; for he émreoxeparo hath visited... 
201 
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his people;... He hath raised up a horn of salvation for 
us.” Not that the Lord had already done this ; for the visiting 
of the people and the raising up of the horn refer not to the 
infant John, but to the unborn Saviour, whom the aged priest 
in anticipation, because of the birth of his forerunner, viewed 
as already come. It was under the prophetic inspiration of 
the moment that he, in those verses, spoke in a past tense 
of the Messiah, who was yet to come; and it was under the 
influence of the same divinely inspired faith and forereaching 
vision that he referred in this verse to the Saviour as “the day- 
spring from on high that ach wistted us.” But some matter- 
of-fact critical scribe, seeing that the words referred to Christ, 
who had not yet come, and not perceiving that Zacharias was 
viewing the future as already present, thought it necessary to 
change the aorist of the evangelist into the future. ‘That is all. 
- The true reading is obviously, “ whereby the dayspring from on 
high hath visited us” ; as Lachmann, Tischendorf, the Received 
Text, and others read. 


li. 14. 
Rec. T. kat éml yijs elpqvn, év dvOpdmots evSonla. —and on earth, 
peace, good will towards men. 
Rey. T. kal éml yijs elpqvn év avOpadmois evSoxlas.—and on earth 
peace among men in whom he is well pleased. 


To this, the Revisers affix two marginal notes. The first is, 
“Many ancient authorities read, peace, good pleasure among 
men”; the other, ‘Gr., men of good pleasure” ; t.e. the Greek 
to which they have given the so-called rendering, “men in 
whom he is well pleased.” The only rendering that the Greek 
words dvOpuzrois eddoxias will bear is “men of good will,” or, as 
the note has it, “ men of good pleasure ” ; which, if it means any- 
thing, means, “men who are well disposed towards each other,” 
not, “‘men in whom God is well pleased.” The latter cannot 
by any possibility be fairly regarded as the meaning of the Greek. 

-It is a rendering which, as one of the Revisers has well said, 
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« can be arrived at only through some process which would make 
any phrase bear almost any meaning the translator might like 
to put upon it.” — Scrivener, /nfroducton, etc., p. 592. 

The Revisers’ Text here, which differs from the other only in 
the addition of a single letter to the last word of the verse, is 
that of & first hand, A, B first hand, D, the Old Latin, the Vul- 
gate, and Gothic Versions, and, of course, Augustine and the 
Latin Fathers generally. The received reading is supported 
by & as amended by its early seventh-century corrector, A in 
its reading of this passage as it occurs in the Morning Hymn 
appended to the Psalms, B as amended by its sixth-century 
corrector (C and F are defective), E, G, H, K, L (which 
deserts B’s original reading here), M, the great Zurich Psalter 
OQ? of the seventh century, P, S, U, V,T, A, A, @, all the cur- 
sives, the Memphitic, the Peshito, the Philoxenian Syriac in 
both text and Greek margin, the Armenian, and the Ethiopic 
Version; and by overwhelming patristic testimony. That of 
Irenzeus is lost. But Origen testifies in support of eddoxia three 
times, Gregory Thaumaturgus six times, Methodius once, the 
Apostolic Constitutions twice, Eusebius twice, Aphraates the 
Persian twice, Titus of Bostra twice, Didymus three times, 
.Gregory Nazianzen once, Gregory Nyssen four times, Cyril of 
Jerusalem once (though wrongly quoted by Tischendorf in 
favor of the other reading), Epiphanius twice, Ephraem Syrus 
and Philo bishop of Carpasus each once, Chrysostom nine times, 
who also interprets evdoxia by katadrayy, “ reconciliation,” Cyril 
of Alexandria at least fourteen times, Theodoret four times, 
Theodotus of Ancyra five times, the Patriarch Proclus of Con- 
stantinople, Paulus bishop of Emesa, Basil of Seleucia, the 
Eastern bishops in council at Ephesus, A.D. 431, Cosmas 
five times, Anastasius, Eulogius of Alexandria, Andreas of 
Crete, John Damascene, Germanus archbishop of Constan- 
tinople, and others, — all of whom are really equivalent to 


codices of the respective periods and countries to which they 
belong. 
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The whole trouble in connection with this passage arose from 
the early losing of év, “among,” in the copy from which the 
first Latin Version was made, —the preposition having been 
absorbed in the first syllable of dvOpdaos. The preposition 
being lost, it was necessary to put some meaning into eidokia 
before it could be translated. The only feasible way to do 
this was to consider it an error for edSox/as. In proof of this, 
we find that the Latin Versions all read pax hominibus bone 
voluntatis, and make the whole verse read “ Glory in the high- 
est to God, and on earth peace of good-will to men,” as Jerome 
would have it that Origen understood it, — or, “ peace to men 
of good-will,” as others understood it. Origen’s testimony, 
however, as given in his own words, is in support of the common 
reading. 

This absorption of év before avOpdéros appears also at Acts 
iv. 12 in D, 117, 163, the Vulgate, Irenzeus as represented by 
his Latin interpreter, Cyprian and the Latin Fathers generally, 
—all which read dedonévov dvOpdrous, datum hominibus, “ given 
to men,” instead of “ given among men.” Like absorptions of 
other words occur not unfrequently among the old manuscripts. 
Though no Greek manuscript is known to survive to our day 
with év absorbed by évOpézos in Luke ii. 14, the various copies 
of the Old Latin Version leave no room to doubt that it was 
thus lost in the exemplar from which that version was made; 
and that the change from the nominative to the genitive in the 
word edoxéa, as found in its Latin rendering, was only a last 
resort by which to obtain some kind of sense, if possible. Had 
the well-meaning “editor,” as we may call him, supposed that 
the trouble was due to the loss of ev, “among,” he would 
undoubtedly have restored the preposition, and left edSox/a 
unchanged. But, poor soul! his depraved exemplar was the 
only copy he had; and in his perplexity and ignorance he did 





lt is, in fact, to this false reading of the Latin Vulgate that we are 
indebted for the rendering of the A. V., “ good-will cowards (to) men.” 
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the best he could ; and a certain class of modern editors think 
they must accept his false reading as the veritable language of 
an inspired evangelist ! 
li. 15. 
Rec. T. kal ot Gv@pwrror of trowpéves eltrov — the shepherds said. 
Rey. T. ot woupeves eitrov — the shepherds said. 

The omitted words are not found in &, B, L, 2, and a few 
cursives. Neither are their equivalents found in most copies 
of the Old Latin Version, the Vulgate, the Peshito Syriac, the 
Memphitic, the Thebaic, the Armenian, or in Eusebius, the 
Latin of Origen, and Augustine. But the fact that the Latin 
texts and the versions generally have nothing corresponding to 
these words is no necessary proof that they were not in the 
Greek copies from which those versions were taken, any more 
than that their lack of representatives in our A. V. (as above) 
is a proof that they were not in the text from which this ver- 
sion was made. They are attested by A, D, E, G, H, K, M, P, 
S, U, V, I, A, A, most of the cursives, the Gothic, the Philox- 
enian Syriac, the Ethiopic Version, and g of the Old Latin; 
while ¢ reads ef i/i pastores, which indicates that this rendering 
is from a Greek archetype corresponding to the received text. 
The truth is, of dvOpw7o is superfluous, and was dropped on that 
account ; and with the omission of these words, the Hebraistic 
xat, not being understood, went too. If not genuine, no second 
hand would ever have inserted them. Not only should they 
be retained as a part of the original text, but xa/, which is 
equivalent here to 61, and is by no means superfluous, should 
be represented in English by “that” in order to complete the 
rendering. 

a1 Gre 
Rec. T. Sverqper wavra re prpara tatra — kept all these sayings. 
Rev. T. Suerfper ravra ra pypara — kept all chese sayings. 

The omission of ratra, “these,” is attested only by §& first 

hand, B, D, M, two copies (a, ¢) of the Old Latin, and the 
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Armenian Version. Its presence, as a part of the text, is called 
for by ¥’s earlier seventh-century corrector, A, C, E, G, H, K, 
L, S, U, V, X, T, A, A, II, all the cursives, most copies of the 
Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Curetonian, the Peshito, and the 
Philoxenian Syriac, the Memphitic, the Gothic, the Ethiopic, 
Origen and Eusebius, as well as by the very thought to be 
expressed. The Old Latin copy @ attempts to supply the 
deficiency by reading verba cjus omnia, “all his words.” But 
this, to say nothing of its pointlessness, which shows its failure 
to express the evangelist’s meaning, can hardly be obtained 
from the three Greek words rdyra r& fypara even in this con- 
nection. It would require the addition of airod. Tatra was 
evidently overlooked by an early copyist, possibly in conse- 
quence of similarity of termination with the preceding word ; 
and the omission was confined to a very limited number of 
copies. 
iii. 17. 

Rec. T. kal Staxaapret thy GAwva adrod, Kal cuvate tov cirov — 

and he will throughly purge his floor, and will gather the wheat. 


Rev. T. StaxaSdpar tiv GAova adrod, kat cuvayayety Tov citov — 
throughly to cleanse his threshing-floor, and to gather the wheat. 


These infinitives of the Revised Text are supported, the former 
by §§ first hand, B, two copies (2, e¢) of the Old Latin Version, 
the Memphitic, the Armenian, and Irenzeus as represented by 
his translator’s Latin version; and the latter by X’s original 
scribe, B, e, and the Armenian Version only. But these are 
transparent attempts to improve the simplicity of the Baptist’s 
language. His words as given by Matthew (iii. 12), without 
any variation among the manuscripts, are as here in the Received 
Text. And this reading is amply attested as the true reading 
by &’s contemporary reviser and seventh-century corrector, A, 
C, DE, EG; MH Kel iS V, X, T, A, A, I, all the 
cursives, Irenzeus’ own Greek, Origen, most copies of the Old 
Latin, the Vulgate, all the Syriac Versions, as well as the Gothic, 
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the Ethiopic, etc. As a report of one of John’s well-known 
utterances, it should agree in form with Matthew’s rather than 
differ from it. 


iii. 20. 


Rec. T. kal katékheoe rov ‘Iwdvvnv —that he shut up John. 
Rev. T.  kartékhewre tov “Iwdvvqv— that he shut up John. 


The Revisers omit xa‘, yet give its English equivalent “ that,” 
just as the A. V. does, without italicizing it. This is hardly fair. 
It is the Hebraistic xaé for dr, found everywhere throughout 
the Septuagint. (See 1 Sam. iv. 3, 5, 15, xvii. 10, etc.) It is 
omitted, apparently from having been misunderstood and 
deemed out of place, by §§ first hand, B, D, &, and two copies 
(4, ¢) of the Old Latin Version. But it is given by N’s earlier 
seventh-century corrector, A, C, E, F, G, H, K, L, M, S, U, V, 
X, I, A, A, MI, all the cursives, the remaining copies of the 
Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Peshito, Philoxenian and Jerusalem 
Syriac, Gothic, and Ethiopic Versions. It should be retained. 


iv. 1. 
Rec. T. kal nyero ... els ryv épnpov—and was led... into the 
wilderness. 
Rev. T. Kal qyero .. . év Tq éphpw— and was led... in the wil- 
derness. 


The latter reading implies that Jesus was not led into the 
wilderness, but was conducted about in it. The only Greek 
manuscripts that support this reading are &%, B, D, L. In this, 
they are followed by the Thebaic Version and a few copies of 
the Old Latin and Vulgate Versions. ‘The common reading, 
on the other hand, has the support of A, E, G, H, K, M, S, U, 
V, W®, T, A, A, , II, all the cursives, most copies of the Old 
Latin and Vulgate, the Memphitic, Peshito and Philoxenian 
Syriac, and Armenian Versions, Eusebius, Basil, and Theodoret. 
This is set aside for the other on the authority of the four first- 
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mentioned manuscripts, because it corresponds with the reading 
of Matthew (iv. 1) and Mark (i. 12), who say respectively 
“was Jed into the wilderness,” and “driveth him znio the 
wilderness.” We see no reason why Luke should not have 
written eis rv gonuov in this connection as well as the other 
evangelists ; nor have we any idea that he did not. It is far 
easier to believe that some old copyist, having just written év r@ 
aveduart, carried this construction along in his mind as he pro- 
ceeded to write the next three words; and under this impres- 
sion, without referring back to his exemplar, wrote év ry épype 
instead of eis tiv %pnuov, and passed on. Elsewhere in the 
New Testament the verb dyec6a: is used in speaking of one’s 
being led, not zz, but inzo, a place ; z.e. not with év, but with 
eis followed by an accusative denoting the place,— and by 
Luke at that. (Acts xxi. 343; xxii. 24.) ‘This verb is also 
used actively in the same manner in more than a dozen other 
places with «is, but nowhere with év. If Luke’s meaning 
here were that given by the Revisers, he would undoubtedly 
have said “returned from the Jordan 70 the wilderness,” or 
something to that effect, then, as a writer of good Greek, have 
written xal wepupyero . - . éxet, “and was /ed about there” etc. 
But to speak of Jesus as “led in the wilderness,” without giv- 
ing the reader any previous intimation of his being there, is 
not like Luke. Even in textual criticism, it is well to exercise 
a little common sense, and not to assume that a few old manu- 
scripts, because they are old, are necessarily infallible, or all 
but infallible. 


iv. 4. 

Rec. T. GAN éml ravtt pypar. Ocod. — but by every word of God. 

Rey. T. Omits. 

The only evidence in support of this omission is the testi- 
mony of ¥, B, L, and the two Egyptian Versions. The fuller 
reading of the Received Text is attested by A, D, E, G, H, K, 
M, S, U, V, W®, X, I, A, A, II, all the cursives, the Old Latin, 
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Vulgate, Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Wilkins’ Memphitic, 
the Gothic, Armenian, Ethiopic, and Arabic Versions. The 
clause omitted by the Revisers is supposed to be from Matt. 
iv. 4. But if taken thence it would be more in accordance 
with Matthew. Its omission seems to be due to the apparent 
offensiveness of the idea of living on every word of God, and 
possibly to a desire to obtain a divine warrant for not living on 
bread only. It is impossible to sound every motive that influ- 
enced those second- and third-century corrupters of the New- 
Testament writings in their alterations of these writings. But it 
is by no means improbable that some such motive was at work 
here. The omitted clause is certainly a part of what Jesus said 
on the occasion ; and there is no reason why Luke should not 
have reported it as well as Matthew. The fact that five closely 
related documents should be the only ones to omit the phrase, 
while several that might be expected to be found with them if 
they were not in error should be against them, to say the 
least, is not altogether assuring ; in addition to which, the fact 
that the words are present in nearly every ancient version is 
well-nigh conclusive of their genuineness. It forms a more 
than ordinarily strong argument in favor of their retention. 


iv. 17. 
Rec. T. dvamrigas td BiBAlov — when he had opened the book. 
Rey. T. dvolfas rd BiBAlov — he opened the book, and. 

The latter reading is supported by A, B, L, 2, two cursives, 
and apparently, just as in our A. V., by the Peshito and Phi- 
loxenian Syriac, Memphitic, Armenian, and Ethiopic Versions. 
The former, which properly means “having unrolled,” is attested 
Dyan), eG, MES, Uy Vy WB AS AST, nearly 
all the cursives, the Old Latin, Vulgate, Gothic, Jerusalem Syriac, 
Origen, and Eusebius. It is a word nowhere else used in the 
New Testament ; but it is the very word that Luke would be 
likely to use in speaking of one’s unfolding or unrolling a 
scroll, the ancient form of books. The more common davotEas 
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is simply a gloss or explanation. It is the general word 
for opening, and is used by Luke half a dozen or more 
times in speaking of opening a door, opening the mouth, 
etc. In the Apocalypse it is used in speaking of books or 
scrolls as well as other things; but it is in reference to 
breaking the seal, or obtaining admission to the contents, and 
not to unrolling them for the purpose of finding a particular 
passage. Tischendorf can hardly be said to have been influ- 
enced by his partiality for $&& in retaining dvarrvgéas, “ having 
unrolled,” as Westcott and Hort probably were by their rey- 
erence for B in adopting dyoifas instead. He must have been 
convinced that it is the true reading from verse 20, where 
atvéas 1s attested as genuine by all the manuscripts. In the 
verse before us, Jesus is said to have unrolled or unfolded the 
scroll; and in verse 20, to have vol/ed it up, or folded it 
together, — not to have “closed” it, as the A. V. and R. V. 
make it. This word, “closed,” applied to ancient scrolls, 
properly denotes sealing or otherwise fastening them after 
being rolled up or folded. 


iv. 44, 

The marginal note says, “Very many ancient authorities read 
Judea”; that is, instead of “Galilee.” This reading is sup- 
ported by &, B, C, L, Q, R, nearly twenty-five cursives, the 
Memphitic Version, and the text of the Philoxenian Syriac. 
Tregelles gives it a place in the margin as a secondary reading. 
But Westcott and Hort introduce it into their text, while they 
place TadtAaéas in the margin as one of their so-called “ Western” 
readings. TadtAaéas, however, is adopted by Lachmann, Tisch- 
endorf, and Tregelles in his text, it being attested as the true 
reading ‘by A,'D,- EB; FB, GH Ky M,'S,U, NN, Xo A, oe 
most of the cursives, the Old Latin, Vulgate, Peshito Syriac, 
margin of the Philoxenian Syriac, Gothic, one manuscript of 
the Memphitic, the Armenian, and Ethiopic. It is also called 
for by the very verse in which it stands, as well as by the pre- 
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ceding and succeeding context. In addition to this, the passage 
is plainly parallel to Mark i. 39, which speaks of Christ as 
preaching among the synagogues of Galilee. All this seems 
to indicate that “Judea,” though strongly attested, is a false 
reading. But it may be said that Luke uses the term here, as 
in i. 5, and vii. 17, in the broader sense of aW/ Palestine. Even 
granting that the manuscripts use the word in this sense, the 
reading is plainly false; for what would be the evangelist’s 
object in saying that Jesus continued preaching in the syna- 
gogues of Palestine, when his whole ministry was confined to 
Palestine, and especially when the subsequent context shows 
that he remained preaching in that portion of it which Luke 
elsewhere calls Galilee? The reading shows for itself that 
Luke could not have written “Judea,” meaning Palestine 
thereby. Yet Alford, commenting on the word, and admitting 
that “our narrative is thus brought into the more startling dis- 
crepancy with that.of S. Mark, in which unquestionably the 
same portion of the sacred history is related,” with wonderful 
simplicity adds, “Still, these are considerations which must not 
weigh in the least degree with the critic. It is his province 
simply to track out what is the sacred text, not what, in his 
‘own feeble and partial judgment, it ought to have been.” Is 
a textual critic, then, to exercise no common sense? In what 
does his right to be called a critic consist? Is he not to 
employ his own judgment, “ feeble and partial” though it may 
be, in determining as far as he can between the false and the 
true among rival readings? If not, how is he “to track out 
what is the sacred text?”” He certainly cannot do it by blindly 
adopting the readings of any one or more ancient manuscripts 
which, in the exercise of his feeble and partial judgment, he 
may think ought to contain the true text. Bible students and 
readers generally have already had quite as many choice mor- 
sels of such textual criticism as are healthful. Perhaps it is 
not to be wondered at that Luke’s “Galilee” should have 
been converted into “Judea.” It was not an uncommon thing 
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for copyists centuries ago to write one name for another, any 
more than it is nowadays. ‘Thus, the original scribe of %, in 
Mark i. 28, and Luke i. 26, commits the same error as here, 
giving “Iovdaias, “ Judea,’ when the genuine reading as given 
by all but one or two other manuscripts is TaAvAaias, “ Galilee.” 
In John vii. 3, D, on the other hand, has TadtAaiay, * Galilee,” 
for “Iovdavav, “Judea.” In Matt. xxvi. 69, C, two cursives, the 
Peshito Syriac, and Persic of Walton’s Polyglot have Nafwpaiov, 
“ Nazarene,” for TadtAa“ov, “ Galilean”; while in John iv. 47, 
the Curetonian Syriac Version reads, “Jesus was come out 
of Galilee into Judea,” instead of “ out of Judea into Galilee.” 
The only wonder, if there is any, is how such an error should 
become multiplied. Yet, perhaps, if we knew the character 
of the copyists generally, and with what lack of care they 
often performed their tasks, we should rather wonder that their 
work was not more erroneous. However that may be, we 
have here the undeniable fact that not less than six of the old 
uncials, and four of them, those that are commonly regarded 
the most trustworthy, are guilty of an egregious error; and 
the reader will yet find that other errors, some of them even 
worse, because not inadvertently but deliberately made, are 
attested as genuine readings by our so-called “best”? manu- 
scripts. 


v. i. 


Rec. T. év r@ tév éxdov emiKetoOat aita Tod aKovev Tov As yov — 
as the people pressed upon him to hear the word, 
> a 2 im n 
Rev. T. €v r@ tov dxAov éaixeto Oar atTe Kal dove Tdv Aoyov — 
while the multitude pressed upon him and heard the word. 


The latter reading is that of &, A, B, L, X, 1, 131, ¢ of the 
Old Latin, the Armenian, the Ethiopic, one edition and two 
manuscripts of the Memphitic. The former is that of C, DB, 
PG EL KM Ore 5. Ul, Wil Noe AH nearly all the 
cursives, every copy but one of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, 
Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Gothic, and Wilkins’ Mem- 
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phitic. In the words “to hear the word of God,” the evange- 
list seems more naturally to have given the reason why the 
multitude pressed upon Jesus than to have added another 
circumstance of what ‘‘came to pass.” He does not say that 
Jesus had yet begun to teach the people; but he says simply 
that he was standing by the lake,—not even speaking. In 
verse 3 we find that, after he had entered into one of the 
boats, put out a little into the sea, and seated himself, he 
then taught the multitudes. ‘The legitimate inference from 
this is, that he had not yet begun to teach them while he was 
on the shore. In that case, the common reading must be the 
true one. 


NB: 


Rec. T. dmoxpidels & Xlpwv elev avr, —Simon answering, said 
unto him. 
Rev. T. daroxpudels 6 Zlpwv elev, — Simon answered and said. 


The omission of avrg here is attested by §X, B, e of the Old 
Latin, and the Memphitic Version only. It is not in accord- 
ance with Luke’s general manner. His habit is, where one is 
mentioned as addressing others, unless a noun is used as ini. 18, 
Vv. 24, etc., to use a pronoun in connection with etre, —airo, 
airy, adtois, OF mpos abrcv, mpos avrous, etc. If one is not espe- 
cially addressed, as in i. 38, or where ee is introduced as 
continuing the discourse, in the sense of “he added,” as in iv. 
24, the pronoun is omitted. But the omission here is an abbre- 
viation by some one else on account of its apparent needless- 
ness, — the next word showing instantly to whom the words 
are addressed. ‘There seems to be nothing to tempt any one 
to insert avrd here ; and yet, if spurious, aside from intrinsic 
probability, it has in favor of its genuineness, a strong array of 
witnesses, — A, C, D, E, F, H, K, L, M, S, U, V, X, T, A, A, 
II, all the cursives, every copy but one of the Old Latin, the 
Vulgate, Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Gothic, Armenian, and 
Ethiopic Versions. 
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vad 


Rec. T. tH aypa tav lxPtwv 7 cvveAaBov, — the draft of the fishes 
which they had taken. 

Rev. T. ty dypa trav lx8twv av ovvéAaBov, —the draft of the fishes 
which they had taken. 


The change of text makes no manner of difference in the 
rendering, or in the essential meaning; but simply in the refer- 
ence of the relative. This, according to the Received Text, re- 
fers to “draft”; but according to the Revised Text, to “fishes.” 
The testimony in support of the former consists of pr Wn 5 
I, H, K, L, M, S, U, V, I, A, A, II, all the cursives, the Old 
Latin, Vulgate, Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Memphitic, 
Armenian, and Ethiopic. The latter is the reading of only B, 
D, &, and the Gothic Version. If dy had been the original 
reading, there is no probability that it would ever have been 
changed to 7, and made to refer to a more remote and less 
obvious antecedent. But, under the idea that ovvéAaBov must 
mean “brought together” or “collected,” it is easy to see 
that one might be led, as no doubt was the case, to change n 
to év so as to make the word refer to “ fishes” rather than to 
the catch or haul on which the evangelist had his eye when he 
wrote. And the comparatively feeble support given to this 
reading lends additional weight to this supposition. 


Vv. 17. 
Rec. T, Sévapis Kuplov av els 7d laicOor avrovs. — the power of the 
Lord was present to heal them. 


Rev. T. 8dvapis Kuplov jv els rd laobar airév. — the power of the 
Lord was with him to heal. 


A marginal note says “Many ancient authorities’? — it 
would have been more correct to have said Most ancient 
authorities —‘“read shat he should heal them.” This reading 
is attested by A, C, D, E, Hy My, S20, V¥,.X PAS 
nearly every cursive, the Old Latin, Vulgate, Peshito, Philoxe- 
nian and Jerusalem Syriac, Memphitic, Armenian, and Gothic ; 
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while the Revisers’ avrov is vouched for by only six witnesses ; 
namely, &%, B, L, 2, the Ethiopic Version, and Cyril, whose 
testimony is somewhat conflicting, —he giving in one place, 
“and the power of God was present for him to heal” ; and in 
another, “and the power of the Lord was upon him to heal 
all.” It is astrong point in proof of the genuineness of the 
received reading, that all the oldest versions (some of which 
are centuries older than the oldest of extant Greek codices) 
have it. But we are told that avrdv was changed to avrovs 
under the idea that iacOa. needed an object. If any change 
had been made for this purpose, zoAAous, “ many,” or dxAous, 
multitudes,” would have been the more probable word, — 
certainly not avrovs. The change, on the contrary, was the 
other way, in order to obviate the seeming reference of avrovs 
to the Pharisees and doctors spoken of just before, —a refer- 
ence which some readers insisted on as the true one. In con- 
firmation of this, we find that the texts of D and X omit the 
words “and the power of the Lord was present,” and read, 
“There were Pharisees and doctors of the law sitting by, who 
had come out of every village of Galilee and Judea and Jeru- 
salem [D also omits and Jerusalem], for him to heal them.” 
On account of this misunderstanding of avrovs, some well- 
intentioned early reader changed it to aircv ; and because his 
work is preserved in the two oldest known Greek manuscripts, 
as well as in four other documents, some suppose that it is 
impossible for it to be other than genuine. Its spuriousness, 
however, is quite obvious.’ 


Va39- 
Rec. T. Avart of padyral “Iwdvvov vyorevover — Why do the dis- 
ciples of John fast? 
Rev. T. Oi padyral’Iwavvov vyorevovot — The disciples of John fast. 
The received reading here, it is true, corresponds with that 
of Matt. ix. 14 and Mark ii. 18. And why should it not? Is 





_ 1X and lectionary II, instead of following &, B, etc., explain avrovs 
by respectively substituting for it rdvras and aobevodvras. 
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there any reason why Luke’s words, any more than Mark’s, 
should not correspond with Matthew’s? or why, any more 
than Matthew’s, they should not correspond with Mark’s? Are 
not the three evangelists reporting one and the same utterance 
made by others? Two of them report it as a question; and 
no objection is raised. Why should not the third do the same 
rather than give it as a flat, spiritless declaration? Must we 
believe that he did not, simply because one of §¥’s correctors, 
B, L, &, two cursives, and the Memphitic Version give itasa 
cold asseveration? Are these seven witnesses infallible, and all 
others false? In view of the errors of which the foremost 
among these documents are again and again guilty hereabouts, 
we have reason to question their testimony very seriously, not 
only on internal grounds, but in the face of the opposing testi- 
mony of the original scribe of &%, A, C, D, E, F, H, K, M, 
R, S, U, V, X, I, A, A, II, nearly all the cursives, the Old 
Latin, Vulgate, Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Gothic, Arme- 
nian, Ethiopic, and a tenth-century manuscript of the Mem- 
phitic Version,—an array of evidence scarcely less than 
overwhelming. In short, there is every reason to believe that 
the revised reading is either an accidental or a deliberate falsifi- 
cation of Luke’s text. 


vi. 1. 
Rec. T. ’"Eyévero 8 év caBBdre SevrepoTpdérw — And it came to pass 
on the second Sabbath after the first. 
Rev. T.  “Eyévero 8 év caBBdrw — Now it came to pass on a sabbath. 


To this, the Revisers annex the note, “ Many ancient authori- 
ties insert second-first.” These authorities, or at least some of 
them, are A, C, D, E, H, K, M, 5, U, V, X, A, A, II, most of 
the cursives, not less than six copies of the Old Latin, the 
Vulgate, Gothic, Armenian, the text of the Philoxenian Syriac, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Jerome, Ambrose twice, Pseudo-Ceesarius, 
Epiphanius twice, the Paschal Chronicle, Chrysostom, Isidore 
of Pelusium, Theophylact, and Euthymius Zigabenus ; while 
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R, T, 117, 235, and two (13, 124 first hand) of Ferrar’s group 
read devrépw zpwte, which is probably the true reading. The 
unusual word is omitted from the text in §, B, L, 1, 22, 33, 
69 (another of Ferrar’s group), 118, 157, 209, and certain 
lectionaries, as 150, 222, 234, 257, 259. Its omission from 
these last is in accordance with the usual custom of omitting 
the designations cf time from the beginning of church lessons. 
A number of versions, as Jerome confesses, 0b translationis 
dificultatem,' “on account of the difficulty of translating” the 
word, have also omitted it ; among which are several copies of 
the Old Latin, the Memphitic, Peshito Syriac, Ethiopic, Persic, 
and the Polyglot Arabic, though the Roman and Erpenius’ 
Arabic both have devrép, as well as the Ethiopic according to 
Scholz. Tischendorf retains the word; Tregelles rejects it ; 
Lachmann includes it in his text within brackets as a doubtful 
reading ; while Westcott and Hort relegate it to the margin as 
a “ Western and Syrian” interpolation, having no real claim to 
a place in the text! The margin of the Philoxenian Syriac 
says the word “does not appear in all the exemplars,” as we 
find to be the case with &, B, L, and a few others. But its 
non-appearance is due to the simple fact that its meaning was 
not understood, as is evident from the various interpretations 
that have been put upon it almost from the first. Its presence 
is utterly unaccountable except on the hypothesis of its being 
a part of the original text. It is not found elsewhere in the 
New Testament, or anywhere in classical Greek, and may 
have been introduced by the evangelist (if Sevrépo pore is 
not the proper spelling) from the colloquial Greek of his day. 
Notwithstanding the various false interpretations that have 
been put upon it, its meaning seems to us clear and unques- 
tionable. Among the Jews there were three principal yearly 
feast-days or sabbaths; namely, at the passover or feast of 
unleavened bread, which lasted seven days ; then, seven weeks 


after, the feast of weeks or day of pentecost ; and thirdly, at 
Sw Sa 1 LIE ee ee OEE ae ee eC 
1 Vallarsi, ii. 261. 
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the close of the vintage, the feast of tabernacles, continuing 
eight days (Deut. xvi. 1-16). The last day of the feast of 
unleavened bread (Deut. xvi. 8; John xix. 31), and of the 
feast of tabernacles (Neh. viii. 18 ; John vii. 37), and the day 
of pentecost were the three peyaAa or tpdta caB Bara, notable 
or principal sabbaths, their three chief national feast-days. 
The devrepov zpGrov (or devreporpwrov) o48Barov was therefore 
“‘a second chief sabbath,” the day of pentecost, which occurred 
about the end of May, at the close of their wheat-harvest. On 
this day, as Jesus and his disciples were passing through a 
wheat-field, his disciples picked a few heads of the grain that 
had been left standing by the reapers, rubbed them out, and 
ate the kernels. The evangelist’s word Sevreporpdrw or Seurépw 
mpwt» fixes the time of the occurrence of the event, and 
shows that the disciples were no trespassers, but were simply 
taking what the law entitled them to. (See Lev. xxiii. 22.) 
It is a very informing and important word, and would never 
have been dropped from the text but through ignorance. 


vi. 6. 


Rec. T. ’Eyévero 8 kal év érépw caBBdrw — And it came to pass also 
on another Sabbath. 

Rev. T. ’Eyévero 8& év érépw caBBdrw— And it came to pass on 
another sabbath. 

Kai is set aside here probably by the same hand whose work 
we have just been exposing. The omission is found in very 
nearly the same documents as contained the last ; namely, 
&, B, L, X, about fifteen cursives, counting the three (13, 60, 
124) of Ferrar’s group as one, eight copies of the Old Latin, 
the Memphitic, Peshito Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopic, and Cyril. 
Kai is attested, however, by A, Ey Hy BK, My R5S.U; Vera: 
A, II, most of the cursives, two copies of the Old Latin, the 
Vulgate, Philoxenian Syriac, and possibly the Gothic. It refers, 
in connection with éyévero, to what is said in verse 1, and is 
introduced to give emphasis to the statement respecting a sec- 
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ond circumstance as happening a/so upon a sabbath, — “ And 
it came to pass also on another sabbath that” etc. If the word 
is not genuine, it is hard to see why it should have been added. 
It is far more likely that, in connection with d¢ and érépw, some 
early critical reader rejected it as superfluous or inconsistent 
with due conciseness. 


vi. 23. 


Rec. T. kara ratta yap émolouv . . . of marépes adrav. — for in the 
like manner did their fathers. : 

Rev. T. xara ra aira yap érolouv . .. of marépes avrév. — for in 
the same manner did their fathers. 


The revised reading 74 avrd is attested by By Dy Os %5.21333 
and Marcion as cited by Epiphanius twice. But then D and 
Marcion omit the following ydp. The received reading is up- 
held by &, A, E, H, K, L, M, PRS, U,V Aj Avsall, nearly 
every cursive, Origen, and Tertullian. In the Received Text, 
yép occupies the third place in the clause ; while, in the other, 
it holds the fourth. ‘This last, as every Greek scholar knows, is 
a very unusual, not to say unnatural, position for it in prose. 
As a general rule, it stands second unless preceded by two 

_closely connected words, like év péow or €d otda, or by such 
particles as pe and re, that cannot stand first. In that case, it 
stands third in the clause. If, however, pev or te is preceded 
by two closely connected words, then even in prose ydp occu- 
pies the fourth place. (See Xen. Anad. VII. 1is..,3 77> apes 
there is no such necessity in the verse before us. Hence we 
are led to suspect the reading. (The same is true of the 
revised reading in verse 26, and in 2 Cor. i. 19, — the only 
instances, we believe, in the New Testament besides the pres- 
ent, in which ydp is made to occupy the fourth place in the 
clause.) The form xar& tavra ydp, — giving ydp the third 
place, — is not uncommon ; though, beyond this and verse 26, 
there is not another instance of it in the Gospel of Luke ; and 
in the Acts it occurs only at xvii. 28 and xxvi. 16, where the 
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writer is reporting as here the words of another. The fact 
therefore that the revised reading is a grammatically unneces- 
sary and improbable reading for xara ravra ydp, and is altogether 
unlike Luke, compels us to believe that the true reading is that 
of the Received Text properly accentuated, — ravrd, not radra. 
This is substantially the same reading as that of the Revisers, 
only the two words are brought into one. And the documen- 
tary evidence in favor of this form is certainly weightier than 
that supporting the revised reading, especially when we con- 
sider that D and Marcion omit ydp, so that their testimony on 
this point goes for nothing. The reading of B and its allies 
originated in some early reader’s or scribe’s desire that Luke’s 
TAYTA might not be mistaken for radra ; to make sure of 
which, he expanded it into ra ard, without realizing that ydép 
was witnessing and protesting against his work. The same 
thing is true of the same false reading in verse 26, as also in 
XVii. 30. 


vi. 34. 
Rec. T. map’ dv édrritere arroaPetv, — of whom ye hope to receive. 
Rev. T. aap’ av édrrifere AaPetv, — of whom ye hope to receive. 


The former reading is attested by A, D, E, H, K, M, PS: 
U, V, X, T, A, A, and nearly every cursive ; the latter by &, B, 
L, B, 237, and Justin Martyr, Afol. i. 15. But Justin evidently 
quotes from memory, as follows: « yao SavetCere map’ wv édrilere 
AaBetv, ri katvov roveire ; Todo Kal of TeNSvaL Toodoty. In doing 
so, he differs from the text in at least nine words out of the fif- 
teen, without counting AaBety. So that whatever weight may 
be accorded to the testimony of the other five witnesses that 
support the Revisers’ reading, that of Justin is of little worth. 
While the simple verb may fulfil the demands of the context, 
the compound form more fully meets it by more fully express- 
ing the idea involved, — that of recetving tn return from another. 
By so doing, it commends itself as the original word, while the 
other has the appearance of being an abridgment. This read- 
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ing is also favored by the fact that the same word is employed 
in a similar connection, in accordance with Jesus’ customary 
manner of speech, before the verse closes, — “ for sinners lend 
to sinners fo receive as much 7” return.” Besides this, the 
attestation in its support is not to be overlooked. It is too 
strong, taken with the internal evidence, to allow a change of text. 


vi. 35. 

The reading pydéa, “no one,” referred to in the marginal 
note, — “Some ancient authorities read despairing of no man,” 
—though found in §, =, Il first hand, and in the Syriac, 
Arabic, and Persic Versions, is hardly worthy of notice. It 
originated in an obvious misapprehension of the evangelist’s 
meaning in the participle dreAmifovres. If this had not been 
taken to mean disappointing one’s expectations, pydéy would 
never have received the additional letter, by which the Saviour 
is represented as saying, “Do good, and lend, disappointing 
no one,” instead of “Do good and lend, hoping for nothing in 
return.” The dxé in composition with éAmiZew, as the words 
map ov édritere, “from whom ye hope,” in verse 34 Clearly 
indicate, has the same force here as in connection with Aap Pave 
in that verse, making the word mean azo twos édmilew, “ to hope 
for from some one.” But this being an unusual use and meaning, 
the word was misunderstood and misinterpreted. Hence the 
pdéva. Compare azeoOiew for amo Tivos éobiev, “to eat of 
something”; and droyevoacOa for dd tivos yevoarOa, “to 
taste of something.”’* 

vi. 48. 
Rec. T. teOepeAlwro yap érl rhv wérpav. — for it was founded upon 


a rock. 
Rev. T. 81a 7d Kadds olkoSopfo0a. airfv.— because it had been 


well builded. 
The common reading here is attested by A, C, D, E, Elis 
MaSe Uy Vo ei hyp Aad, nearly all the cursives, the Old 





1 See Liddell and Scott, Robinson, and Thayer on these compounds, — 
drodap Pavey, etc., as well as Pickering’s Lexicon under a7é, viii. (17) (18). 
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Latin, Vulgate, Peshito Syriac, Philoxenian Syriac, Gothic, and 
Armenian. The revised is vouched for by &, B, L, 2, two 
cursives, the Memphitic Version, the margin of the Philoxenian 
Syriac, and Cyril of Alexandria. The Ethiopic Version com- 
bines the two, and reads, “ because it had been built upon a 
rock, and had been well built.” Those who accept the revised 
reading consider the other as a gloss from Matt. vii. 2 5- But 
it is plainly the true reading. Matthew reports Jesus to have 
given, as the reason why the house fell not, that “it was 
founded upon rock,” and not on sand; and this reading has 
come down to us without having its genuineness questioned. 
We cannot doubt therefore that the reason which Jesus really 
gave why the house did not fall was, that “it was founded on 
rock,” and not because it had been well built. In fact, if Mat- 
thew’s report of Christ’s words is correct, we should expect 
that Luke’s would correspond with it; not that the latter 
would represent Jesus as assigning a different reason for the 
stability of the structure from that which Matthew ascribes to 
him. And this conviction grows, the more the passage is 
considered. The beginning of the verse represents Jesus as 
speaking of a house in process of erection; one that a man 
“was building,” not “had built,” as the Revisers’ perfect 
oixodoujoba, at the end of the verse, says. “ He is like a man 
building a house, who had digged, and gone deep, and laid 
the foundation on rock ; but (apparently while he was in the — 
process of building) a freshet came, and the river dashed 
against that house, and could not shake it,” not because it 
had been well builded, but “ because it had been founded on 
(solid) rock.” The point of the Saviour’s comparison lay in 
the nature of the foundation given to the house. The house 
might have been well built, yet if it had not been on a solid 
foundation, it could not have withstood the flood. And this 
accords with the teaching of the context. Jesus is speaking 
with reference to the groundwork, the foundation of character. 
The man that accepts his teachings and obeys them, whose life, 
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in other words, is Jased upon the truth, is one who is able to 
withstand and survive the storms and tests to which his char- 
acter is subjected, not because it is a symmetrical, well-built 
character, but because it is “rooted and grounded” in firm 
and enduring principles. The trouble with the Revisers’ text 
is that it is the work of one who was not satisfied to leave the 
house in the unfinished condition in which Jesus’ statement 
concerning it seems to leave it by referring to the foundation 
only. The house spoken of in the next verse is a completed 
house ; hence our ancient reviser concluded that this should 
be. And inasmuch as it was well begun by having a good 
foundation, he inferred that it was “ well builded ” throughout. 
Hence his reason why the house did not fall, which implies 
not so much that the house had a solid foundation as that it 
had been strongly and substantially built. This reason, how- 
ever, not only contradicts, but robs of its force and point, the 
reason that Jesus gave, which represents the house in an unfin- 
ished state, and therefore the more liable to have been carried 
away if it had not had a deeply laid and solid foundation. 


vii. 11. 


Rec. T. érropevero els 1éAtv —he went into a city. 
Rev. T. émoped0n els réAvv — he went to a city. 


The aorist of the Revised Text is supported only by &, B, R, 
and the lost uncial represented by Ferrar’s group ; while the 
imperfect of the Received Text is attested by A, C, D, E, F, G, 
H, K, L, M,S, U, V, X,T, A, A, Il, all the cursives except 13, 
69, 346, and by the Old Latin and Vulgate Versions. The 
imperfect is what the context demands. ‘The aorist takes us 
in thought # Nain,— “he wen? to a city called Nain.” But 
in the next verse we read, “as he drew near to the gate of the 
city,” and find that Jesus had not yet arrived there. The 
imperfect, however, which is by far the best attested form, 
gives a reading in accordance with fact, and with what Luke 
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would naturally say,— “he was going to a city called Nain, 
and many of his disciples were accompanying him; and as he 
drew near to the gate of the city, behold,” etc. 


vil. 32. 
Rec. T. kal A€youotv, — and saying. 
Rev. T. d& Aéyet, — which say. 

The Revisers’ reading, which is found only in & as left by 
its original scribe, B, and the cursive 1, is far too feebly at- 
tested to be allowed to supersede the common reading, which 
is supported by A, E, G, H, K, M, P, S, U, V, X, T, A, HI, 
nearly all the cursives, five copies of the old Latin, the Vulgate, 
Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, and Gothic Versions. D, L, 
the four cursives of Ferrar’s group, and half a dozen copies of 
the Old Latin, —as the result of some old scribe’s regarding 
Aéyovow as the third person plural of the present indicative 
instead of the dative of the present participle, and of his desire 
to remove all ambiguity in regard to it, — have A¢yovres instead 
of kat A€yovowv; and Tischendorf adopts this as the true read- 
ing! But, because wad/a is neuter, as amended by its 
earlier seventh-century corrector, BH, and 157 read Aé¢yovra 
instead. The Revisers’ reading may be an apparently hard 
reading ; and on this account, as it is the reading of \, B, it 
was the more readily adopted by Westcott and Hort, from 
whom it passed into the Revised Text. But it is simply 
another attempt to solve the difficulty that presented itself to 
the critic whose reading D, L, etc., adopted ; only, instead of 
adopting a participial construction, these manuscripts adopt a 
relative clause with the verb in the singular. The ninth-century 
manuscript A and the cursive 262 prefer the plural form of Xé 
yovow, which differs from the original only in taking \é¢yovow 
as a third person plural instead of a participle, and substituting 
ot for «af. The original construction, which is followed by 
Lachmann, is obviously the simple, natural reading of the 
Received Text, —d¢yovow being, of course, a present parti- 
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ciple like the preceding ones, with which it is connected by 
nat. If this word had invariably been taken as a participial 
form, there would have been no rival readings. 


vii. 33. 

Rec. T. pire prov éoOlov pire olvov mlvav, — neither eating bread, 
nor drinking wine. 

Rev. T. ph dprov éoblav pare otvov mvwv, — eating no bread nor 
drinking wine. 

This singular reading, — which literally translated makes 
Jesus say, John the Baptist has come, “ zof eating bread, nor 
drinking wine,” — is supported only by &%, B, 2, 157, and f of 
the Old Latin, which Orosius partially quotes as follows: Venzit 
Johannes non manducans neque bibans, without the additional 
words panem and vinum. ‘The common reading is overwhelm- 
ingly attested by A (C is defective), D, E, G, H, K, L, M, P, 
S, U, V,. X, T, A, A, UL, every cursive and copy of the Old 
Latin but one, the Vulgate, and all other versions. With this 
testimony before us, it is incredible that Luke wrote pj, “not” 
... pyre, “nor,” when his usual manner of negatively coupling 
two similar phrases or expressions is pare, “neither” .. . ware, 
“nor.” In reporting a familiar saying of Christ’s like this, 
’ given without variation in Matthew (xi. 18), and in perfect ac- 
cordance with his own manner of speaking, it would have been 
hardly possible for Luke to depart from his customary style. 
So obvious a departure under such circumstances, especially 
when so feebly attested, is far more justly to be attributed to 
some inadvertent scribe than to so correct a writer as Luke. 


viii. 3. 
Rec. T. airives Sunxévovv abrad —which ministered unto him. 
Rev. T. altives Stnxovovv atrots — which ministered unto them. 
The “ many ancient authorities ” to which the marginal note 
refers as supporting the received reading are §, A, L, M, X, U1, 
1, 33, and a multitude of other cursives, four copies of the Old 
Latin, the Clementine ‘and several manuscripts of Jerome’s 
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Vulgate, the Memphitic, Armenian, Ethiopic, the text of the 
Philoxenian Syriac, and Tertullian. The revised reading is 
attested by B, D, E, F, G, H, K, S, U, V, I, A, A, about ninety 
cursives, six copies of the Old Latin and as many of the Vulgate, 
the Curetonian and Peshito Syriac, the margin of the Philox- 
enian, the Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon Versions, and Augustine. 
So that the external evidence is about equally divided. Con- 
sidered with reference to textual probabilities, it may seem at 
first view as if avr@ was the result of transcriptional error, 
though not very probable, arising from lingering impressions 
received from Matt. xxvii. 55 and Mark xy. 41; while avrots 
could not have crept into the text in any such way, but must 
be there because placed there by the evangelist. But it will be 
seen that not only the twelve are spoken of (verse 1) as being 
with Jesus, but certain women who ministered to him. Now, 
for Luke to have said that the twelve and certain women who 
ministered to them were with Jesus, is morally impossible. Nor 
can he be supposed to have written adrois, intending thereby 
to include both Jesus and his disciples. The whole context 
forbids such a supposition. The women followed Jesus, and 
ministered, not to his disciples’ wants, but to his. And so 
Mark (xv. 41) gives us to understand in speaking of the Mag- 
dalene and others as women who, “when he was in Galilee, 
followed him and ministered unto him.” They “had been 
healed of evil spirits and infirmities ” by him ; and, in their 
gratitude and love, they followed him and ministered to him. 
Their hearts were centred on him ; it was he whom they desired 
to serve and did serve. Adroés is plainly the work of a stupid 
“reviser,” a “ Western” reading, but is found in some of the 
so-called “best” documents, as B, D, and the Curetonian Syriac. 
viii. 6. 
Rec. T. €repov éarerev — some fell. 
Rev. T. &repov karémeoev — other fell. 

On seeing this new reading, one instinctively asks why Luke, 

within the compass of four successive verses (5-8), in express- 
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ing one and the same idea, should three times have written 
recy, “ fell,” and once xarézecer, “ fell down.” ‘There is abso- 
lutely no apparent reason for it. The latter word is used but 
twice elsewhere in the New Testament, and there by Luke 
(Acts xxvi. 14, xxviii. 6), where there is an obvious reason for 
its use. On consulting the manuscripts, however, for the testi- 
mony in support of this reading, and finding that it consists 
of only B, L, R, &, the enigma is solved. It is that group 
of false witnesses, headed by the Vatican Codex, with which 
we have been contending and must still contend through this 
Gospel on account of the almost constant depravations which 
they present as genuine readings. The word is an emendation 
introduced by a second- or third-century corrupter of the text 
to give variety to the phrasing. And because it appears in B, 
L, B, and differs from Matthew's and Mark's language, each 
of whom uses érecev every time, most of our modern editors 
conclude that it is the true reading! Lachmann, however, very 
properly holds to the received reading, which is attested by 
N, A (C is defective), D, E, F, G, H, K, M, 5,-U,,.V,.%, TA, 
A, II, and every known cursive. 


viii. 12. 
Rec. T. ot &xotovres* — they that hear. 
Rey. T. of dxovocavres* — they that have heard. 


This is another false reading, supported by W, B, L, U, 4, 
and half a dozen cursives only. It is an early alteration of the 
genuine text to make the reading correspond with that in 
verses 14, 15. If dxovoavres had been the original word, there 
would have been no temptation to change it. The received 
reading is attested by A (C is defective, and D has dxoAovoiv- 
res, —a blunder), E, G, H, K, M, R, Gre. dy area Ake, 
nearly all the cursives, Origen, and every ancient version, — a 
circumstance utterly inexplicable if we deny that this is the 
genuine reading. 
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viii. 26, 37. 


On the various readings, “Gerasenes,” “ Gergesenes,” and 
“Gadarenes,” appearing here in the ancient manuscripts, and 
referred to in the marginal note, see Note on Matt. vill. 28. 
The received reading “Gadarenes” is, no doubt, spurious. 
Which of the two forms “Gerasenes”’ and “ Gergesenes”’ is 
the true one here may be a question. Lachmann, Tregelles, 
Westcott and Hort adopt the former ; while Tischendorf, with 
the preponderance of Greek manuscripts in his favor, adopts 
the latter. 


viii. 27. 
Rec. T. "Efed@ovre S¢ adres érl thy yay brfvrycev ait avip tis — 
And when he went forth to land, there met him a certain man. 
Rev. T. éeMOovre 8 adto eri thy yiv baqvracev avyp tus — And 
when he was come forth upon the land, there met him a certain man. 


The omission of the second avr here is called for by only 
&, B, E, 2, about a dozen cursives, and Pseudo-Athanasius. 
The word was considered superfluous because of the preceding 
éfeXOcvtt avt@. But Luke, in accordance with oriental usage, 
repeated the pronoun for the sake of perspicuity after the pre- 
ceding words which separate from the verb its true object. 
The phraseology is common to Luke and the other synoptic 
writers. In this case it is attested as genuine by A (C defec- 
tive), D, F, G, H, K7 Ly My RYSPUPs Vy Xr A, ASS andealk 
but a dozen cursives. If this redundant word were not genu- 
ine, it would hardly have found its way into the text, and been 
so generally accepted.? 





1 Compare Winer’s Gram. § xxii. 4, a. Also Buttmann’s Gram. of 
N. T. Greek, § 130, marg. 2, p. 143 of Amer. edition; and Note 2, same 
page. 
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viii. 35. 
Rec. T. ad’ ov ra Saipovia éeAnALOe, — out of whom the devils were 
departed. 


Rev. T. ad’ ov ra Saipova éqA0ev, — from whom the devils were 
gone out. 


The Revisers have here adopted a reading found in no Greek 
manuscript except & and B. Nor is this all. They have 
changed the tense of the Greek verb, but not that of the cor- 
responding English. If there is anything in their plea of 
necessity for a revision of the Greek in order to get at a cor- 
rect revision of the English, they should have given us “ went 
out” instead of “ were gone out,” which is equivalent to “ had 
gone out,’ the English for the Greek pluperfect which they 
have set aside. It seems hardly worth while that a reading 
which, three verses farther on, is used to express the same 
thought under the same conditions, and which every one 
admits is genuine there, should be branded as spurious here 
on the sole testimony of two manuscripts which are given to 
just such alterations, and which we have shown to be repeatedly 
united in error; then, after the adoption of a questionable 
reading, that this reading should be rendered, not by a tense- 
form which properly belongs to it, and for which it might be 
supposed it was adopted, but by one that belongs to the dis- 
carded reading. 


viii. 43. 


“ Some ancient authorities,” says the marginal note, “ omit 
had spent all her living upon physicians, and.” That is, B and 
Zohrab’s Armenian Version simply omit these words, while D 
and the Thebaic Version omit them, then change the rest of 
the verse so as to make it read “whom no one could heal.” 
If it were a mere omission it might be attributed to oversight. 
But the tampering by some with the last clause plainly shows 
it to be a deliberate abridgment of the text. Instead of the 
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words omitted from B, Origen (Wks. iii. 239) reads, édaravyce 
ra Tap aris mdvta eis Tovs larpous, “ had used up all that she 
possessed upon her physicians”; and it is not unlikely that 
the scribe of B, as was his wont, in his inability to decide 
whether this reading or the commonly accepted one is the true 
one, cut the Gordian knot by simply ignoring both. And this 
he could the more readily do, because the omission does not 
materially vitiate the narrative ; it only weakens the statement. 
That the words omitted by B are genuine, there can be no doubt. 
They are overwhelmingly attested by , A, C, E, F", G, H, 
K, L, M, P, R, S, U, V, X, T, A, A, &, UL, all the cursives, and 
all the early versions except the Thebaic, and the Armenian 
as it appears in one edition. Yet Westcott and Hort, in their 
devotion to B, D, omit them, without intimating, in either text 
.. or appendix, the fact or the ground of the omission. Hort’s 
“Introduction ” intimates (p. 177) that the common reading 
here is “a distinctively Alexandrian reading, indubitably such,” 
i.e. to the writer of that Introduction, because not found in B, 
and therefore it does not “approve itself [to him] as genuine 
against Western and neutral texts combined”; or, in plain 
English, against D and B combined! A fair specimen of the 
reasoning with which that Introduction abounds. 


viii. 45. 

The “ancient authorities” that “omit and they that were 
with him” are B, Ul, less than ten cursives, the Thebaic, and 
the Curetonian and Jerusalem Syriac Versions, —a company 
of witnesses by no means the most assuring or trustworthy. 
. At first glance, it is true, the words may appear to have been 
added so as to make the statement agree in substance with 
Mark’s (v. 31) “ and Azs disciples said unto him.” But, in that 
case, “ Peter said’? would probably have been changed to “his 
disciples said.” It is much more likely that the words were 
omitted because of their seeming indefiniteness, —as possibly 
referring to the other disciples, and possibly to the crowd, — 
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possibly to those with Jesus, possibly to those with Peter. To 
obviate all this uncertainty, they were dropped as unnecessary. 
Westcott and Hort accept the omission as representing Luke’s 
text, though the words are attested as genuine by \X, A, C, D, 
GH, kK, LM, PBS, U,V, X,:9F,:A, A;; 8, all the cur- 
sives, and every version except the three above mentioned. 
Some of the Greek manuscripts, however, represent “with 
him”’ by per’ atdrod, others by oty aire. 


viii. 45. 

Rec. T. kal Adyets, Tis 6 adipdpevds pov;—and sayest thou, Who 
touched me? 

Rev. T. Omits. 

The omission is supported by &, B, L, 1, 22, 131, 157, the 
two Egyptian and the Armenian Versions. But the words are 
attested as a part of Luke’s text by A, C, D, E, F, G, H, K, 
iM Yr, R, S, U, V, X, 1, A, A, U1, all but four cursives, the Old 
Latin, the Vulgate, all four of the Syriac Versions, and the 
Gothic and Ethiopic. Because the words are wanting in ten 
documents, it is inferred by some that they were imported into 
the text from Mark (v. 31), though several hundred other doc- 
uments, by having them, testify to the contrary. But it is said, 
‘ two of the ten are the oldest Greek manuscripts of the New 
Testament that we have, and two others are among the oldest of 
the versions. Very true; but it does not follow from this that 
their testimony is infallible, and should set aside that of all the 
other witnesses. Codex A, among the latter, is but a few years 
younger than $§ and B, which date no farther back than the 
middle of the fourth century, while A is generally assigned to 
the beginning or middle of the fifth century, “ though it may 
be referred even to the end of the fourth century, and is cer- 
tainly not much later." Codex C is assigned to the middle 
of the fifth century, — being perhaps a hundred years or so 


later than $$ and B. But there are no older New-Testament 
RTS aie ass SEE 7 a Sats 
1 Scrivener, Zn¢roduction, p. 97. 
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documents extant than the Old Latin and two of the Syriac 
Versions, which reach back nearly to the first century. So 
that, if age of documents is to decide the question, it is decided 
in favor of the received reading. But a few years’ difference 
in age has less to do with the question than the general charac- 
ter of the documents. ‘Tried by this standard, the testimony 
of A and C will lose nothing whatever by a comparison with 
their somewhat older rivals. And when, as in this instance, 
the testimony of the former is so generally and strongly sup- 
ported, we cannot but believe that the reason of this is that it 
is testimony in support of the truth. This will become more 
apparent perhaps from the following considerations. The fact 
that Mark represents the disciples as having uttered these words 
in this connection is evidence sufficient that they did do it, but 
no evidence whatever that Luke did not insert the same words 
in his text. The testimony of the oldest witnesses that we have, 
and, in fact, of all but ten of the witnesses that we have, is to 
the effect that Luke did embody these words in his record. 
And we see no reason why he should not have done it just as 
well as Mark. Indeed, the position of the word #Waro, which 
follows immediately after in Jesus’ reply, or rather the emphasis 
which that position demands for the word, implies that Luke 
did insert the omitted words. His #aro is correctly trans- 
lated “did touch” ; and the fact that Jesus is recorded by Luke 
to have said, “Some one ad touch me,” necessarily implies 
that Luke also recorded the disciples’ words, “ And sayest thou, 
Who touched me?” If he had given Jesus’ reply as in the 
Revised Text, as if it referred to the more general declaration, 
“The multitudes throng thee and press thee,” he would natu- 
rally have written, “But Jesus said, ris #Ward pov, Some one 
touched me ; for” etc.,— without the special emphasis of “ ad 
touch,” implied in the position given by him to #waro. The 
words are wanting in the few documents that are without them, 
probably as many others are wanting, from the abbreviating 
propensity of some early copyist, who lessened his task by 
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omitting here and there a word or a clause, and at the same 
time satisfied himself that he was doing his duty because that 
word or clause seemed to him unnecessary or obscure. And 
the fact that the omission is confined to a few copies, and those 
mostly if not altogether of Egyptian or Alexandrian origin, is 
prima-facie evidence that it is a false reading. 


ix. 3: 

“Some ancient authorities,” says the marginal note, “ omit 
the sick,” — making the verse read, “ And he sent them forth 
to preach the kingdom of God, and to heal.” The only known 
Greek manuscript that does this is B; and the only version, 
the Curetonian Syriac ;— on the strength of which, Tischen- 
dorf and Westcott and Hort omit “the sick.’’ It would not 
have been strange if Luke had left both verbs in this sentence 
without an object, and written simply “And he sent them forth 
to preach and to heal.’”’ But, with no better evidence of the 
fact, it is incredible that so careful and elegant a writer as Luke 
should have written so unbalanced a sentence as “ And he sent 
them forth to preach the kingdom of God, and to heal.” The 
omission is probably due to there having arisen at an early day 

a difference of reading in what follows, —some having rots 
' gabevodvras, and others rots doOeveis. In some scribe’s indif- 
ference, or inability to decide, as to the true object of the 
latter verb, that object was omitted altogether, and the reader 
left to infer what it might be. The omission is a palpable one, 
and hence its very limited acceptance. 


ix. 10. 

Rec. T. tmexdpnoe kat’ iSlav els téov épnpov arédews KaAoupevns 
BnPcaidd, — he went aside privately into a desert place, belonging to the 
city called Bethsaida. 

Rev. T. trexdpyoe kat’ t8lav els dAwv Kadovpevnv Bndcaida.— he 
withdrew apart to a city called Bethsaida. 

The revised reading is that given by the earlier seventh- 
century corrector of §, B, L, X, =, 33, the Memphitic, The- 
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baic, and Erpenius’ Arabic Version. D alone reads xépyy, “a 
village,” instead of wodw, “a city.” The received reading is 
attested by A;°C, E, Gj Hy Ky M55, U,V, 'T, A, Wy aby tose or 
the cursives, the Philoxenian Syriac, Armenian, Gothic, and 
Ethiopic Versions, except that A and five or six cursives read 
épynpov Tozov instead of rémrov épypov, which latter, from the fact 
of its being an unusual order yet almost universally adopted, 
may be considered the true one ; while the original scribe and 
the later seventh-century corrector of §¥, two cursives (count- 
ing 13, 69, and 346 of Ferrar’s group as one), and the Cure- 
tonian Syriac read simply “to a desert place”; three copies 
of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, and the Peshito Syriac, “to a 
desert portion of Bethsaida”; and three other copies of the 
Old Latin, “to a desert place called Bethsaida.” Thus, it will 
be seen, the original text has been greatly disturbed. If we 
can find the cause of this disturbance, we may be able to 
decide upon the genuine text. The first three evangelists are 
united in pronouncing the place where the five thousand men, 
and perhaps as many more women and children, were fed “a 
desert place” (Matt. xiv. 13, 15 ; Mark vi. 31, 32, 35 ; Luke ix. 
12). All the above readings except that adopted by the Re- 
visers, that is, all the witnesses in the present instance except 
ten, also represent Jesus as retiring with his disciples to a 
desert place. Of these ten, nine say that Jesus withdrew “ to 
a city,” and one that he withdrew “to a village.” A city, it 
must be confessed, is a less likely place than a village for one 
to withdraw himself to, “apart” from a crowd. This may 
account for the reading of D, “to a village.” Generally, when 
Jesus withdrew from the multitudes, and sought to be “ apart ” 
or by himself, he went to some solitary place, a wilderness, or 
a mountain. This is the only passage in which we read of his 
withdrawing apart to a city; and even this reading is attested 
by only nine or at most ten witnesses, two of them dating from 
the second or third century, one from the fourth, and the rest 
being of later date, while the great majority of the witnesses 
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testify against it. And these include not only A and C of the 
fifth century, and hundreds of witnesses in after centuries, but 
even the Syriac and Latin Versions of the second century, and 
S$, the Vulgate, Gothic, and Ethiopic Versions of the fourth 
century. All this testimony goes to show that the reading, “ He 
withdrew apart to @ desert place,” is not only the natural but 
the true reading. So far then we are justified by the documen- 
tary evidence before us in considering this reading genuine. 
How is it as to the additional expressions, “ of Bethsaida,” 
“called Bethsaida,” and “belonging to a city called Beth- 
saida’”? At first view, one might think that, if Luke had 
neither given one of these forms, nor used the phrase “to a 
city called Bethsaida,” no scribe would ever have devised such 
an adjunct in this connection. But the fact that this qualifica- 
tion of the term “desert ” appears under three different forms 
naturally awakens suspicion respecting its genuineness. And 
when we consider the indefiniteness of the unqualified expres- 
sion “a desert place,” it is not difficult to see that some early 
reader, — wishing to locate the desert, and knowing from 
Matt. xiv. 22, 34 that the place was on the east side of the 
lake, and knowing also that there was such a place near the 
head of the lake easily accessible by land from the northwest- 
ern shore, adjacent to what was formerly called Bethsaida, and 
is even so called in Mark viii. 22, probably placed in the 
margin the word BrOcaidd, “of Bethsaida,” “ belonging to 
Bethsaida,” or “which was Bethsaida,” simply to note his 
idea as to its locality. This word soon afterwards naturally 
enough found its way into the text. Hence its appearance 
in the Peshito Syriac Version, in a few manuscripts of the Old 
Latin, and in the Vulgate. Others, to define it more accu- 
rately, inserted the word xadovpevov, making it read, “to a des- 
ert place called Bethsaida.” But some one, not satisfied with 
either of these readings, changed the expression to TOAEWS 
xadovpévns BynOoaidd, “ belonging to a city called Bethsaida,” 
as the Received Text has it, while another, having no knowledge 
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of any Bethsaida but that in Galilee, or of any desert place 
worthy of mention near that city, boldly struck out réov épy- 
pov, and instead wrote wédw (which still another changed to 
Kopnv) Kadovpevyv ByOcaida, “a city called Bethsaida,” as the 
Revisers have it, or “a village called Bethsaida,” as Codex D 
has it. The location of the desert is no doubt correctly given 
by those documents that attempt to locate it; but each of the 
forms in which it appears must be considered simply a gloss. 
We may be assured also that Luke could not have said that 
Jesus withdrew apart to “a city,” when Matthew (xiv. 13) and 
Mark (vi. 31, 32), as well as Luke himself indirectly in verse 
12, state that the place to which Jesus and his disciples retired 
was a desert. 


pee 

Rec. T. Odrds ori 6 vids pov sé dyamnrdés* — This is my beloved Son. 

Rev. T. Odrés érriv 6 vids pou 6 éxAcheypévos:— This is my Son, 
my chosen. 

The ancient authorities, referred to in the marginal note as 
sustaining the received reading here, are A, C, D, E, G, H, K, 
M, P, R, S, U, V, X, I, A, A, II, nearly all the cursives, five 
manuscripts of the Old Latin Version, the Vulgate, the Cure- 
tonian, Peshito, and Philoxenian Syriac, the Gothic, Epiphanius 
twice, and Tertullian. The revised reading is attested by &, 
B, L, 8, the margin of one cursive, three copies of the Old 
Latin, one of the Vulgate, the Memphitic, the Thebaic, the 
Armenian, one manuscript of the Ethiopic, and the margin of 
the Philoxenian Syriac Version. The other, though the more 
strongly attested, is rejected because it corresponds with the 
reading in Matt. xvii. 5, and Mark ix. 7; while this is adopted 
mainly because it differs from that reading. It is not, however, 
in the middle voice, as the word is everywhere else in the New 
Testament. Nor is it the word that Luke elsewhere employs 
to express this meaning. (See xviii. 7; xxiii. 35.) It has the 
appearance of being the work of another hand. The fact that 
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the received reading corresponds with that given in Matthew 
and Mark, instead of militating against its genuineness, is rather 
in its favor; for these evangelists are giving a report of the 
utterance of another, —a brief, sententious, well-known, and 
easily remembered form of words, that like a proverb had 
passed from one to another in precisely the same language 
probably till long after it had been committed to writing. It 
is a significant fact that the Apostle Peter gives this utterance 
in the language in which it is recorded by Matthew and Mark: 
“This is my deloved Son.” (2 Pet. i. 17.) It indicates that 
this was the only wording known in the apostles’ days, and, 
consequently must be the mould into which Luke cast the 
thought. Besides all this, the abundant testimony from nearly 
every part of ancient Christendom in support of the common 
reading ought to satisfy any candid, thoughtful person that it 
is the true reading. 


ix. 54. 

A marginal note informs the reader that some ancient docu- 
ments omit the final clause of this verse, — “as Elijah also 
did.” These documents are &, B, L, 2, two cursives, four 
. copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Curetonian Syriac, 
one manuscript of the Memphitic, the Armenian, Wheelocke’s 
Persic Version, and Cyril of Alexandria; in view of which 
testimony the words have been omitted by the Revisers also. 
But they are attested as genuine by. A, C, D, E, F, G; H,%, 
M, U, V, X, I, A, A, 1, most of the cursives, the best copies 
of the Oid Latin, Schwartze’s and Wilkins’ editions of the 
-Memphitic, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, Gothic and: 
Ethiopic Versions, Basil, Chrysostom, and others. It was but 
natural that the words:should have been uttered in this connec- 
tion by persons familiar with the history of Elijah, as James 
and John of course were, to justify themselves in making the 
request they did. And unless one has made up his mind that 
the testimony of &%, B, L, and the Curetonian Syriac Version is 
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necessarily conclusive, and all other evidence must be set 
aside, there is no good reason why this reading should not be 
considered genuine. It seems to have been omitted to save 
Elijah from the apparent rebuke implied in Jesus’ censuring 
the two disciples for expressing themselves as they did-; just as 
if his case was really similar to theirs. 


ix. 55. 


The closing part of this verse, —“ and said, Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of,” — which is omitted from the 
text by the Revisers, is wanting in &, A, B, C, E, F, G, H, L, 
S, V, X, A, B, 28, 33, 36, 71, 157, and about sixty other cur- 
sives, two copies of the Old Latin, and two of the Vulgate, 
some editions and manuscripts of the Memphitic and Ethiopic 
Versions, Basil, and Jerome, —a strong array of witnesses, it 
must be confessed ; while it appears in D, F’, K, M, U,T, A, 0, 
the majority of the cursives, most copies of the Old Latin and 
Vulgate Versions, some copies of the Memphitic, the Curetonian, 
Peshito, and Philoxenian Syriac Versions, the Armenian, the 
Gothic, and one copy of the Ethiopic, Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
and others. If the words could be found in any of the other 
Gospels, it would be said at once that they were imported 
thence ; but this cannot be done. This short, pointed utter- 
ance does not seem at all like a transcriber’s addition. It is 
every way worthy of Jesus himself. Nor does it seem as if 
Luke could have written the verse without adding the very 
language of the rebuke to which he refers in the preceding 
words, and without which his narrative appears tame and 
unfinished. It may have appeared to some early scribe to be 
too harsh and severe an utterance to be attributed to Jesus, 
and, on this account, dropped from the text. This would 
readily account for its non-appearance in so many ancient 
documents. It is so apposite, and has so strong marks of 
genuineness, it ought to be retained as a part of Luke’s text: 
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The clause that follows, however, in verse 56, is so destitute of 
the support of the earliest extant Greek manuscripts that pos- 
sibly it will need to be abandoned as a later and yet a very 
early addition ; for, though wanting in the oldest known Greek 
manuscripts, which date only from the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, it is found in our earliest extant documents, the Old 
Latin, Syriac, and Memphitic Versions, which reach back to 
the second and third centuries. It is also attested by Cyprian, 
A.D. 253, and by Ambrose, of the fourth century. 


x. I. 


The addition of 8% here and in verse 17, referred to in 
the marginal note, making the number seventy-two instead of 
seventy that the Lord appointed and sent out, is found only in 
B, D, M, R, 1, 42, @, ¢, ¢,g’, 2 of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, 
the Curetonian Syriac, the Armenian, Clement of Alexandria, 
Hilary, Epiphanius, and Augustine. It is simply giving “in 
round numbers” — six dozen — what is more exactly stated as 
seventy by §, A, C, E, G, H, K, L, 8, Uv, Te AS AS ES TE, 
all but two cursives, 4, 4 7 of the Old Latin, the Peshito, Phi- 
loxenian and Jerusalem Syriac, the Memphitic, the Gothic, 
the Ethiopic, and the earlier Fathers Irenzeus and Tertullian, 
as well as Eusebius, — in at least five different places, — Basil, 
Ambrose, and Cyril of Alexandria. 


X. 15. 


Rec. T. ot, Karmepvactp, tas tod obpavod ipwbeioa, — thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven. ! 

Rev. T. o%, Karepvaotp, ph tos tod otpavod twbfoy ; — thou, 
Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted unto heaven? 


The former is the reading of A, C, E, G, K, M, R, Stig, 
W:, X, I, A, A, I, all the cursives, c,f,g', ¢ of the Old Latin, 
the Vulgate, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Gothic, 
the Armenian, and Augustine ; the latter, that of &, B, D, L, 
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H, a, b, e, i, 7 of the Old Latin, the Curetonian Syriac, the 
Memphitic, and the Ethiopic Version. This reading, however, 
is not genuine. It originated, as did the same false reading in 
Matt. xi. 23, by a careless doubling of the last letter of “ Caper- 
naum,” making p# out of 4, which subsequently required the 
changing of épw6eioa into the personal form tywhyoy. (See 
Note on Matt. xi. 23.) 


X. 21. 


Rec. T. qyaddudoaro to mvedpari, — he rejoiced in spirit. 
Rev. T. qyadAudoaro ro IIvedpart to “Aylw, —he rejoiced in the 
Holy Spirit. 


The words ro ‘Ayiw, “the Holy,” though attested by X, B, 
C, D, K, L, X, #, 0, 1, 33, and five other cursives, seven 
copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, all the Syriac Versions, 
the Memphitic, the Armenian, and the Ethiopic, must be 
viewed as “a pious addition,’ a gloss early introduced to 
prevent rvevyart from being taken by ignorant readers in the 
same sense as the mvevpara, evil “spirits,” of the preceding verse. 
The only reading is the natural one of the Received Text, 
which is sufficiently attested by A, E, G, H, M, S, U, V, W%, 
T, A, A, nearly all the cursives, two copies of the Old Latin, 
the Gothic, Clement of Alexandria, and Basil. 


X. 32. 


Rec. T. kal Acvirns yevopevos kata tov Térov, Pav Kal lSav— 
And a Levite; when he was at the place, came and looked on him and. 

Rev. T. kal Acvirns kara Tov Torov éh\Oav kal i8av—a Levite also, 
when he came to the place, and saw him. 


The omission of yevopevos is favored by the earlier seventh- 
century corrector of &, who in fact supplies the whole verse 
omitted through oversight by the original scribe, also by B, L, 
X, BH, 1, 33, 118, the Memphitic, the Armenian, and apparently 
the Ethiopic Version. But the word was evidently dropped as 
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redundant in connection with édddév. There is no reason for 
its being introduced into the text by any transcriber or reader ; 
and its presence can be accounted for only by its being genu- 
ine. It is attested by A, C, E, G, H, K, M,S, U, V,T, A, Des 
I, nearly all the cursives, g of the Old Latin, the Peshito and 
Philoxenian Syriac Versions. ‘The omission of the superfluous 
Tuyxdvovra in verse 30, an omission which the Revisers have 
also adopted, is doubtless due to the same cause. No tran- 
scriber would ever have introduced it. 


x. 38. 


Rec. T. "Eyévero Se év rh rropeter Oar avrovs Kal — Now it came to 
pass, as they went, that. : 
Rev. T. "Ev 8 1 mopeterOo1 abrovs — Now as they went on their 


way. 


In support of the former reading, we have A, C, D, E, F, G, 
H, K, M, P, S, U,V, I, A, A, Il, nearly every cursive, every 
copy of the Old Latin and the Vulgate, the Peshito, Philox- 
enian, and Jerusalem Syriac, the Armenian, and the Ethiopic. 
The latter is the reading of &, B, L, #, 33, the Curetonian 
Syriac and Memphitic Versions. ‘The expression “It came to 
pass that’ may be said to be a characteristic of Luke’s style. 
He uses it more than five times as often as all the other writers 
of the New Testament combined. Hence, in Luke, when we 
find this expression largely supported by respectable witnesses, 
and at the same time wanting in the text of other documents, 
we cannot but suspect that it has been eliminated from the 
latter by some hand aiming after a more concise style. Espe- 
cially is this the case when, as here, the statement embodying 
the occurrence referred to is connected to éyévero by xai. If 
the revised reading had been the original reading here, it is 
incredible that any one, whether critic or copyist, would ever 
have changed it to the more cumbersome Hebraistic form 


found in the Received Text. 
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X. 41, 42. 


The entire passage, “‘ Martha, Martha, thou art anxious and 
troubled about many things; but one thing is needful, and 
Mary hath chosen,” etc., is reduced in a marginal note to 
“Martha, Martha, thou art troubled ; Mary hath chosen,” etc. 
This, we are told, is the reading of ‘a few ancient authorities.” 
But who are they? and what right has any one to expect 
that they can claim our assent to this as the genuine text? 
They are D, the Old Latin copies a, 4, e, #?, 7, 4, and Ambrose, 
who of course followed his Old Latin Version. The Old Latin 
manuscript ¢ omits only the words “ but one thing is needful ” ; 
which Clement of Alexandria also omits in giving the passage 
evidently from memory. But such testimony is hardly worthy 
of a moment’s consideration in the face of all the witnesses 
arrayed against it. The note is wholly undeserving of a place 
in the margin of any copy of the New Testament. 

The same may be said, too, of the marginal reading, “ but. 
few things are needful, or one,” which “ many ancient authori- 
ties’’ are said to read in place of “but one thing is needful.” 
That reading is an evident attempt to obviate the apparent 
narrowness of limiting to “one” thing the need to which the 
Saviour referred ; and that, too, after misconceiving his obvious 
meaning. ‘The critic or copyist, taking the words as referring 
to Martha’s preparing for a meal, and considering as absurd 
the idea of the Saviour’s saying that one thing (or dish) was 
all-sufficient, felt it necessary to modify the statement and 
make it read, ‘ Martha, Martha, thou art anxious and troubled 
about many things; but few things will do, or (even) one; 
for Mary hath chosen the choice part,” etc. That is, she is 
provided for, and as there is but one other, or two at the most, 
to prepare food for, there is no need of being troubled about 
preparing much ;— thus materializing and perverting the whole 
passage. And this view has been transmitted through the cen- 
turies by means of &, B, C’s sixth-century emendator, L, 1, 33, 
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the Memphitic and Ethiopic Versions, the margin of the Phi- 
loxenian Syriac, Origen as quoted in Victor’s Commentary on 
Mark, and by Jerome, and Cyril of Alexandria. A reading 
similar to this, but only another gloss, is that of cursive 38, 
“but there is need of few things,” or, as the Jerusalem Syriac 
has it, “ and there is need of little,” or, as the Armenian Ver- 
sion prefers, “ but there is need of few things here.” That is, 
“Man needs but little here below.” The reading of the 
Received Text is, however, the true reading. It is attested 
by A, C first hand, as well as its ninth-century corrector, E, F, 
G, H, K, M, P, S, U, V, Tf, A, A, H, all the cursives but three, 
the Curetonian, Peshito, and Philoxenian Syriac, three copies 
of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, Basil, Chrysostom, John Damas- 
cene, Augustine, and others. 

The change which the Revisers have made from “ du¢ Mary 
hath chosen” to “for Mary hath chosen” is an error. The 
“for” is a part of the false reading of the margin which we 
-have just noticed ; and it should have been left with the rest of 
that reading in the documents in which it was found. There 
is no propriety whatever in using “for” as a connective here, 
— the Revisers’ text being otherwise the same as the commonly 
received text which calls for a continuative conjunctive. 


xi. 11. 


The marginal note informs the reader that “some ancient 
authorities”? make this verse read “And of which of you that 
is a father shall his son ask a fish, and he for a fish give him a 
serpent ?’? — omitting after “ask” the words “a loaf, and he 
give him a stone? or.” The only Greek manuscript that does 
this is B; the only versions, the Memphitic, the Armenian, 
and three copies (f°, 7, 7) of the Old Latin ; and the only 
patristic writers, Origen and Epiphanius. If a few more docu- 
ments favored the omission, it would doubtless be said that 
the words thus omitted were introduced from Matt. vil. 9. 
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But we see no reason why Luke should not have represented 
Christ as uttering the words as well as Matthew. ‘The two 
passages in almost every other respect are alike; yet neither 
should be regarded as taken from the other. The expres- 
sion “ for a fish” rather implies the putting of a previous ques- 
tion like that omitted by B. It may be difficult to say why 
the words were omitted, unless it was that they were deemed 
an unnecessary presentation of the thought that reappears in 
the two following queries. 


X34. 


Rec. T. 6 AdxXvos TO THpatds ert 6 opPadpos' — The light of the 
body is the eye. 

Rey. T. 6 AdxXvos Tod capatds oti 6 opadpds cov’ — The lamp 
of thy body is thine eye. 


The translation thus given to the Revisers’ Text is inadmis- 
sible. The proper rendering is “The lamp of the body is 
thine eye.” ‘There is nothing in the sentence as it stands, or 
in the context, implying that rod oparos, “the body,” stands 
for tov cwparos cov, “thy body,’ as would be the case if the 
sentence read “ Thine eye is the lamp of the (7.e. thy) body.” 
But this transposition cannot be wrought. “The lamp of the 
body” is the subject, and “thine eye” is the predicate. This 
is plain. In the preceding verse, Jesus is represented as speak- 
ing of “alamp” in the ordinary sense of the word, and of 
what men do with lamps. This leads to his speaking of 
another kind of lamp, the lamp of the body. This, he says, 
is the eye. And this it is, by enabling the body or the indi- 
vidual to find his way from place to place with ease, as persons 
do with a lamp at night. But because, in the very next clause, 
Jesus passes from the general statement that the lamp of the 
body is the eye to a personal application, —“ When therefore 
thine eye is single” or sound, — some early critic took it upon 
himself to insert cov, “ thy,” in connection with the preceding 
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épOadpos, “eye,” as the Revisers have done. Hence we find, 
at Matt. vi. 22, that B, several copies of the Old Latin, the 
printed copies of the Vulgate, the Ethiopic Version, Origen 
according to his Latin interpreter, Hilary, and other Latin 
Fathers have the same reading that the Revisers have here, 
though the latter do not adopt that reading in Matthew. To 
make that reading good, its author must have transposed the 
construction, though not the words, of the evangelist, making 
them mean “Thine eye is the lamp of the (thy) body.” The 
same thing was done, probably by the same hand, here ; and 
his work is preserved by almost the same documents and a 
few others; namely, &% first hand, A, B, C, D, M, a few cur- 
sives, all the extant manuscripts of the Old Latin, the Vul- 
gate, the Memphitic, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, and 
the Ethiopic Version. The scribes and translators of several 
of these documents, however, like the Revisers, were sensible 
of the incorrectness and impropriety of this reading without 
“thy” in connection with “ body.” Hence we find D, most 
copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Peshito Syriac, the 
Memphitic, the Ethiopic, all add cov, “ thy,” or its equivalent, 
to “body,” making the clause read, as the Revisers do, “ The 
lamp of ¢zy body is thine eye.” Thus one wrong required a 
second to hide the first, if possible. But this additional error 
not being adopted by the leading manuscripts, especially &, B, 
C, on which the Revisers relied as furnishing the true text, 
they did not feel warranted in inserting it into their Greek, 
though they could not keep it out of their English text after 
having adopted 6 épOaApds cov as the predicate of the clause 
in the original. The only genuine reading is that of the 
Received Text, which is sufficiently vouched for by & as 
amended by its earlier seventh-century corrector, E, G, H, 
K, L (whose testimony is all the stronger from the fact of its 
deserting B and its usual allies), S, U, V, X, T, A, A, UL, nearly 
all the cursives, the Curetonian Syriac (which also forsakes D 
and its accustomed companions), and the Armenian Version. 
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xii. 25. 


Rec. T. wixvv éva ; — one cubit. 
Rey. T. whxvv ;—a cubit. 


The omission of éva is supported by §§ first hand, B, D, two 
copies of the Old Latin Version, and the two Egyptian Ver- 
sions. But its presence is called for, if not by the original 
scribe, by the contemporary reviser, of \, A, E, G, H, K, L, 
M, Q, S, T*, U, V, X, I, A, A, Il, every known cursive, most 
copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, all the Syriac Versions, 
the Ethiopic, the Armenian, and Eusebius. The weight of 
external evidence is plainly in support of the received reading. 
The word might very easily have been omitted under the 
impression that Axia here denotes “ stature,” as it sometimes 
does. If this were the meaning, the use of “one” would 
appear not only unnecessary but improper; for the addition 
of eighteen inches to one’s height is proportionally no small 
addition ; and to emphasize that measure by saying that a 
person cannot add “one cubit,” meaning thereby even so 
much as one cubit, is an unnatural, not to say unwarrantable, 
use of words. Hence the omission of “one” by some early 
owner or copyist of this Gospel. But the reading “a cubit,” 
leaving the word without anything to note the idea of com- 
parative smallness implied in the original expression, obtained 
very little currency. The reading “one cubit,” &a being em- 
phatic by its position as the last word in the sentence, is con- 
firmed as the true reading, not only by the general documen- 
tary evidence in its support, — the error of. omitting &a being 
corrected in almost as soon as made, — but by the fact that 
the entire sentence including this term agrees word for word 
with Matthew’s report (vi. 27) of the same utterance. This 
agreement, so far from implying that “one” was added by 
another hand than Luke’s, seeking to conform his report to 
Matthew’s, shows rather that each evangelist, independent of 
the other, reported the Saviour’s words in the only form known at 
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the time of writing the Gospels. The true meaning of the utter- 
ance really calls for this word: “ Who of you by being anxious 
can add to his term of life ove cubit?”’ or, as we would natu- 
rally say, can prolong his existence a single hanc’s-breadth 
or span? 2 


xii. 38. 


Rec. T. paxdprol elo of SodAor éxetvor. — blessed are those ser- 
vants. 
Rey. T. paxdprol elowy éxetvor. — blessed are those servants. 


It is true the words oi dodAo. do not appear in B, D, L, e¢ of 
the Old Latin, the Curetonian Syriac, one manuscript of the 
Memphitic, or in the younger Cyril’s Commentary. But they 
are well attested by A, E, G, H, K, M, P, Q, S, T’%, U,V, X, 
IT, A, A, Il, all the cursives, ¢,f, g of the Old Latin, the Vul- 
gate, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the printed Mem- 
phitic, the Thebaic, the Armenian, the Ethiopic, Basil, and 
John Damascene. Their presence in these is regarded, by 
those who consider the words spurious, as introduced from 
verse 37. But why they should have been introduced thence, 
any more than 6 doddos in verse 45 should be from verse 43, 
or rod SovAov éxevou (for which D, e, and the Latin inter- 
preter of Irenzeus substitute “his”) in verse 46 from verse 
43 or 45, is by no means clear. The omission is rather to be 
regarded as one of those abbreviations that are peculiar to 
B and a few other documents, but which are simply false 
readings. The Sinaitic Codex, first hand, omits the whole 
expression “ those servants,” as do 4, ff”, 7, 7 of the Old Latin, 
two manuscripts of the Vulgate, and Irenzeus’ Latin inter- 
preter, —a reading which Tischendorf adopts as genuine. 
But, of the three readings, the common one is most in 
accordance with Jesus’ mode of employing the same phrase 
again and again after having once used it, and consequently 
most likely to be the original and true one. 
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Xili. 27, 
Rec. T. od olSa tpas ro8ev €oré* —I know you not whence you are. 
Rev. T. odk of8a mo0ev éorés —I know not whence ye are. 





The omission of tas, “ you,” is in accordance with B, L, R, 
Tr, 157, 346, two copies of the Old Latin, and one of the 
Vulgate. But it is an obvious and poorly supported simplifi- 
cation of the more natural Greek form of expression as given 
in the Received Text, as well as in both texts at verse 25, — 
where also ¢ of the Old Latin and one manuscript of the Vul- 
gate adopt the more natural English form of expression, “I 
know not whence ye are.” The meaning, of course, is the 
same in both cases, as the English rendering should be; but. 
simply as a question of textual correctness, the decision must be 
given in favor of the Received Text. It is supported by &, A, 
E, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, 1, 33, and nearly all the other cursives, 
the Peshito Syriac, several copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, 
and Origen. D has instead the reading “I never knew you” ; 
while C is defective. A similar attempt at simplifying the 
Greek idiom appears in Acts iii. 10, and xvi. 3, the last of 
which the Revisers have also adopted, notwithstanding the 
“strong testimony in support of the idiomatic form. 


xo see 

Rec. T. dolerar dpiv 6 olkos tpav Epnpos* — your house is left unto 
you desolate. 

Rev. T. ddlerar tpiv 6 olkos dpave — your house is left unto you des- 
olate. 

The common reading here is attested by D, E, G, H, M, U, 
X, A, the majority of the cursives, seven copies of the Old 
Latin, the Clementine Vulgate, the Curetonian, Peshito and 
Philoxenian Syriac, the Ethiopic, and two manuscripts of the 
Memphitic, as well as by Chrysostom repeatedly, and Irenzeus 
as represented by his Latin interpreter. The other is vouched 
for by &, A, B, K, L, R, S, V, I, A, Il, about 80 cursives, four 
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copies of the Old Latin, nine manuscripts of the Vulgate, the 
Thebaic, the Armenian, and two other manuscripts of the 
Memphitic. C is defective. This is one of those instances in 
which manuscript authority is insufficient to satisfy the candid 
reader that the reading most strongly supported ‘by docu- 
mentary evidence is of necessity the true one. Hence the 
Revisers, while omitting €pyuos from their Greek text, were 
constrained to retain its equivalent, “ desolate,” in their ver- 
sion. For, if Luke’s text is really what they have given as 
such, why should they not have conformed to it in their ren- 
dering, and said simply “ Your house is left unto you,” — 
especially after having stricken out €pnos? It seems as if the 
fact that they could not really do this ought to have awakened 
their suspicions in regard to the correctness of their text, not- 
withstanding it is so strongly attested. The revised Greek 
text in Matt. xxiii. 38 is the same as here, except that €pypos 
is retained in the text, while a marginal note informs the reader 
that some ancient copies omit it. The words, in both Gospels, 
record an utterance of Christ’s. Their meaning therefore 
ought to be substantially the same. According to Matthew, 
Jesus is allowed to have said, “ Your house is left unto you 
desolate.” The emphatic word, the word in which the whole 
meaning of the declaration centres, is “desolate.” All else 
but leads up to and ends in this. This word, then, may be 
said to contain “he idea for which the sentence was uttered. 
Take away this, and it is like having “ the play of Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out.” As already intimated, some ancient text- 
tinkers attempted to rid Matthew’s record of this word, though 
their attempt thus far has deceived no one among modern 
editors, as far as we are aware, but Lachmann and Westcott 
and Hort. A similar and seemingly more successful attempt 
was made on Luke’s text. The end was the same in both. It 
was to save Christ from the appearance of having made an 
erroneous statement, —a statement which was not thought to 
be justified by subsequent events. For, after Jerusalem had 
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been destroyed by Titus, and, as Josephus says, had been “ so 
thoroughly laid even with the ground,. . . that there was left 
nothing to make those that came thither believe it had ever 
been inhabited,”? it was less than two generations before it 
was rebuilt. It was not very long “left desolate,” deserted, 
uninhabited. Hence some pious second-century critic thought 
it necessary to strike out ¢pyyos from this recorded utterance 
of Christ’s. It was, no doubt, well meant; but it was an un- 
witting elimination of the very heart and soul of that utterance. 
In view of all this, notwithstanding the array of witnesses in 
support of the Revisers’ reading, it is incredible that Luke 
could have reported this saying in a manner almost identical 
with Matthew’s, and yet so unlike his as to leave it disembodied 
of its real meaning. 


xiv. 5. 


A marginal note calls attention to the fact that a number of 
ancient documents read “a son” in place of “an ass” in the 
sentence, “ Which of you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into 
a pit, and will not at once draw him out on the Sabbath day?” 
A reference to chap. xiii. 15 is then added, as if the word évos, 
“an ass,” might have crept into the text here from that verse ! 
The documentary witnesses to this marginal reading, which is 
adopted by almost all textual critics, are A, B, E, G, H, M, S, 
U, V, T, A, A, about 130 cursives, three copies of the Old 
Latin, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Thebaic Ver- 
sion, the younger Cyril as cited in different catenas, Titus of 
Bostra, Euthymius, and Theopylact. One cursive (508) and 
the Curetonian Syriac read, “a son, or an ox, or an ass”; 
while Codex 215 has “a son or an ass.” The received reading, 
that of the text, is attested by &%, K, L, X, I, 1, 33, 66 second 
hand, 71, 207 second hand, 211, 213, 253, 259, 407, 413, 492, 
599, 512, 547, 549, 550, 569, 570, 599, 602, and probably 
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other cursives, five copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the 
Memphitic, the Jerusalem Syriac, the Armenian, and the Ethi- 
opic ; while D has zpéBarov, “a sheep,” in place of “an ass.” 
Textual critics, generally speaking, cannot withstand the mass 
of documentary evidence in support of “a son”; hence they 
adopt that reading, under the idea, as expressed by one of 
them, that “the heterogeneous collocation @ son or an ox 
excited objection, so that a son was displaced in some authori- 
ties by az ass (following xiii. 15), in others by @ sheep (follow- 
ing Matt. xii. r1).” This may be specious, but it is of no 
weight. The reading “a son or an ox” zs heterogeneous. It 
was not Christ’s way to couple things in this incongruous 
manner. Looking at the mere probabilities of the case, it is 
not at all likely that he would have thus spoken of a son and 
an ox conjointly. To have done it would have been unnatural 
in the extreme, — altogether unlike anything elsewhere attrib- 
uted to him. But this is not all. The Saviour evidently sought 
to convince his hearers that they themselves would not only do 
a deed of mercy on the Sabbath, but to a creature inferior to 
man, and that too under circumstances that would require a 
seemingly greater infraction of the fourth commandment than 
they considered him to be guilty of. The main point of Jesus’ 
inquiry on this occasion lay in his reference to an animal like 
an ass or an ox. This is lost if we introduce “a son” instead. 
However liable a little child might be to fall into an open well 
or pit, a “son” would hardly be in danger of it; and, if such 
a one should fall in, he might extricate himself with but little 
or no help, and do it in a short time. Not so, however, with 
an ass or an ox. To get one of these large animals out of a 
pit or well, especially if it were deep, might require much help, 
in fact the aid of several persons. It might require the greater 
part of the day. At the best, it would be a laborious task ; it 
would call for hard work, — something that in ordinary cir- 
cumstances would not be expected or allowable on the Sab- 
bath. Hence the pertinence of the inquiry ; this is what 
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makes the question not only coherent but exceedingly appo- 
site ; which would not be the case if asked with reference to 
“a son or an ox.” The whole argument from internal evi- 
dence is plainly and decidedly against the marginal reading ; 
while the close resemblance between ONOC and OYIOC (the 
reading of A, S, U, etc., the original form of this false reading, 
from which the article was afterwards dropped) is enough to 
account for the blunder of the scribe who changed the text 
to 6 vids, “son.” The fact that this erroneous reading occurs 
in so many ancient manuscripts and versions only shows that it 
was made at a very early day. Its antiquity is in itself no 
evidence of genuineness. 


Xiv. 17. 
Rec. T. $y Erowpd éort wévra, —all things are now ready. 
Rev. T. $y round éo-m. — a// things are now ready. 

The presence of wdvra, “ all things,” is called for by & as 
amended probably by the scribe’s “ proof-reader,” A, D, E, G, 
H, K, M, P, S, U, V, X,T, A, A, II, the whole body of the cur- 
sives, four copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, all the Syriac 
Versions, the Memphitic, the Armenian, the Ethiopic, and by 
Eusebius of Emisa in his Commentary on Luke. Its omission 
is found only in § first hand, and afterwards as its first correc- 
tor’s emendation was changed by a seventh-century corrector, 
B, L, R, and half a dozen copies of the Old Latin. The omis- 
sion looks more like the result of carelessness on the part of a 
scribe than the work of the original writer, who would hardly 
have left the sentence thus unfinished ; for, without wdvra, the 
clause is absolutely without a subject; it needs to be trans- 
lated, “ They are now ready.” But, if we ask, What are ready? 
there is nothing in the context to which “ they” can be re- 
ferred. The only thing that has been spoken of is a great 
supper in preparation. The clause cannot be translated “It 
is now ready”; for groyna, “ ready,” is in the plural. The 
presence of wdvra, “all things,” is a necessity in.order to 
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express the meaning and complete the sentence. The Revis- 
ers show this by their rendering, in which “things” is just as 
much unrepresented in the original as is “all,” which they 
have italicized. No doubt the word was carelessly omitted, or 
lost through defacement of an early manuscript. 


xv. 16. 


Rec. T. érreOdper yepioar thy Kkowlay airod dad Tdv Kepattwv— he 
would fain have filled his belly with the husks. 

Rev. T. éareOdper xopracOfvar €x tdv Kepariwv — he would fain have 
been filled with the husks. 


The revised reading is supported by &, B, D, L, R, 1, 94, 
131, 251, and the four cursives of Ferrar’s group, three copies 
of the Old Latin, apparently the Gothic, the Thebaic, the 
Curetonian and Jerusalem Syriac, and the Ethiopic. It is 
adopted, of course, by Westcott and Hort, but placed by Tre- 
gelles in the margin as a secondary reading. Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and the American Committee of Revisers follow 
the common reading, which is attested by A (C is defective), 
BiG 4i 6M, PO; SU; Vz XT, A; A, I,-the rest of the 
cursives, nine manuscripts of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the 
Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Memphitic, and the Arme- 
nian Version, and Chrysostom. The revised, which is evidently 
borrowed from chap. xvi. 21, appears to be but an attempt at 
softening down the harshness of the common reading. ‘This 
will readily account for its adoption ; whereas, if this revised 
reading were genuine, it would be hard to account satisfactorily 
for the existence and widespread adoption of the other, which 
is far from being euphemistic. 


XV. 17. 
Rec. T. éyad 8 Apo aaroAAvpar ; — and I perish with hunger? 
Rev. T. ya 5 Ape dB dardAAvpou. — and I perish here with hunger ! 
The common reading is vouched for by A (C defective), 
E, G, H, K, M, P, Q, S, V, X, T, A, A, Hy, all the cursives but 
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ten or twelve, the Thebaic and Gothic Versions. The other is 
the reading of &, B, L, e of the Old Latin and the Philoxenian 
Syriac Version. The reading, éyw d@ dde Ayo azoAAvpaLt, how- 
ever, is given by D, R, U, 1, 67, 73, 127, 131, 184, 209, and 
three of Ferrar’s group, nearly all copies of the Old Latin, the 
Vulgate, Curetonian, Peshito, and Jerusalem Syriac, Memphitic, 
Armenian, and Ethiopic Versions, and Chrysostom. ‘This last 
we believe to be the original reading, from which the other two 
were derived ;— the common reading, by the absorption of 
aoe, “here,” in the last three letters of éyw dé, it being con- 
sidered a mere repetition of these letters; while the revised 
reading seems to be a critic’s device for saving &de to the text 
by placing it after Ayo. The absorption of dd in éyw d€ is 
much more probable than that de should have grown out of 
éyw 6é from a duplication of the letters. Besides, it is far more 
likely that the prodigal son, in contrasting his situation at the 
time with that of his father’s servants, should have emphasized 
his utterance by using the word “here” than that he should 
not. Indeed, it is but natural that he should have said, “ How 
many hired servants of my father’s have bread enough and to 
spare, and I here am perishing with hunger!” The omission 
of the word “here” gives the language an unnatural stiffness 
for one in his circumstances. Then the words that follow, “I 
will arise and go,” etc., as if he felt an utter disgust for the 
place where he was, render it morally certain that ade, “ here,’”’ 
entered in as a part of his recorded language in verse 17. 


XV. 21. 


Appended to this verse is the marginal note, “Some ancient 
authorities add, make me as one of thy hired servants. See 
verse 19.” These additional words are found in &, B, D, U, X, 
about twenty cursives, and four manuscripts of the Vulgate. 
But they are wanting in the great body of witnesses ; namely, 
A, E, G, H, K, L, M, P, Q, R, S, V, I, A, A, Il, most of the 
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Vulgate, the Peshito and Jerusalem Syriac, the Memphitic, 
the Gothic, and the Armenian. Augustine also speaks explicitly 
of them as wanting. Westcott and Hort, alone of modern 
editors, insert the words in the text, bracketing them to indicate 
that, while in their judgment the primary and true reading 
includes these words, if they are omitted, a secondary and 
perhaps genuine reading still remains. The testimony in sup- 
port of the text, however, ought to prevail. Internal evidence 
favors the omission. The returning son was yet probably too 
far away from the house for the father, in his joy and unwilling- 
ness to hear any more expressions of sorrow from him, to 
interrupt him by calling to the servants to furnish him at once 
with the best there was in the house. It is more likely that, 
after the young man had received his father’s kiss and tender 
embrace (verse 20), he had no heart to add the words he 
intended, in reference to being treated as a hired servant. In 
either case, however, he would have been restrained from utter- 
ing them. They really appear to have been added by some 
unappreciative scribe, who, because they are found in verse 19, 
supposed that they had been overlooked and omitted here by 
some previous copyist. It is, in fact, what Dr. Hort would call 
a “conflate” reading, only it appears in B and some of its 
companions, instead of in “Syrian” documents. If the read- 
ing were genuine, it is simply impossible that it should be so 
generally wanting because of Augustine’s influence. 


XV. 32. 


Rec. T. avétnoe* —is alive again. 
Rey. T. e{noe* —is alive again. 


The Revisers’ reading follows §& first hand, B, L, R, A, the 
Peshito Syriac, Memphitic, Thebaic, and Armenian Versions. 
It is adopted by Tischendorf on the supposition that the other 
was taken from verse 24. But even there the same hand shows 
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itself in B, the Peshito Syriac, Memphitic, and Armenian Ver- 
sions, changing the compound to the simple form, apparently 
under the impression that the former is needlessly redundant. 
If dvélyoe is the genuine reading in verse 24, that is just the 
reason why it should reappear here; while a sensitive critical 
reader would naturally seek to change it to the simple form in 
both places. Besides, if é£yoe is the true form, faithfulness 
requires that it be translated “is alive,” not “is alive again,” 
especially after “again” has been ejected from the original. 
Lachmann adopts the common reading, which is abundantly 
attested by §%’s earlier seventh-century corrector, A, D, E, G, 
H, K, M, P, S, U, V, X, TP, A, II, the whole body of the cur- 
sives, the Old Latin, Vulgate, Philoxenian and Jerusalem Syriac, 
Gothic, and Ethiopic Versions, as well as the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions, Chrysostom, and others. This form would hardly have 
found a place in either of these versions if it had not been 
genuine. 


Xvi. 12. 


“ And if ye have not been faithful in that which is another’s, 
who will give you that which is your own?” A marginal note 
at the close of this verse says, “Some ancient authorities read 
our own.” So read B, L, one lectionary, and Origen once ; 
while the scribe of 157, three copies of the Old Latin Version, 
and Tertullian, perceiving the absurdity of the reading, changed 
it to éudv, “mine,” which, however, is not much better. The 
reading, of course, is false. And when it is considered that it 
is due to mistaking a v for an », — some careless copyist having 
written #uérepov for tuerepov,—and that this is one of the 
most common itacisms in the old manuscripts, and one to 
which B is especially given, there need be no difficulty or 
question as to the true reading. As the error appeared in B, L, 
and Origen, however, Westcott and Hort conclude it must be 
genuine, and adopt it in their text, while they relegate the true 
reading to the margin ; and in deference to their reverence for 
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the Vatican manuscript the word appears in the margin of the 
Revision. Considered on its own merits, the reading would 
undoubtedly have been passed by in silence as a transparent 
blunder. ; 
Xvi. 18. 
Rec. T. és 6 yapav — whosoever marrieth. 
Rev. T. 6 yapav— he that marrieth. 

The common reading is that of §, A, E, F, G, ER, Mees 
S, U, V, X, T, A, A, II, most of the cursives, the Peshito and 
Philoxenian Syriac and Gothic Versions. The Revisers’ is that 
of B, D, L, five cursives, the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Ar- 
menian, the Ethiopic, and the two Egyptian Versions. Both 
yield the same meaning; but the former is more after Jesus’ 
manner of speaking, he having already used the expression 
mas 6 in the beginning of the verse. It is more probable that 
a reviser of Luke’s text changed the phraseology by omitting 
mas, for variety’s sake, than that the word was mechanically 
repeated in transcribing. 

Xvii. 3. 

Rec. T. édv 8& dpdpry els c& 6 abeAhds cov, —If thy brother tres- 
pass against thee. 

Rey. T. édv dpdpry 6 adeAdos oov, — if thy brother sin. 

The former is attested as the true reading by D, E, F, G, H, 
K, M, S, U, V, X, I, A, A, 11, nearly all the cursives, three 
manuscripts of the Old Latin, the printed Vulgate, the Phi- 
loxenian Syriac according to the Codex of Barsalibi, Bishop of 
Amida, the Armenian of Uscan, and Antiochus ; the latter, by &, 
A, B, L, six cursives, nine manuscripts of the Old Latin, and 
several of the Vulgate, the Peshito, Jerusalem, and most copies 
of the Philoxenian Syriac, the Memphitic, the Gothic, Zohrab’s 
Armenian, the Persic of the Polyglot, Clement of Alexandria, 
and John Damascene. Like the omission in Matt. xviii. 15, 
found in some documents, the omission here of eis oé, which 
occurred at an early day, seems to have originated in a wish to 
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generalize the statement so that it might be used to justify 
persons in rebuking, if not in forgiving or attempting to forgive, 
other sins than those committed against themselves. That the 
words “against thee” are a part of the text is apparent from 
the following considerations. As the passage reads without 
these words, the statement becomes general, — “ If thy brother 
sin,” if he do wrong in any manner or against any one, “ rebuke 
him.” Yet the words “If he repent, forgive him,” show that 
the sin is of a personal nature; for one cannot forgive a sin 
not committed against himself, either directly or indirectly. 
Besides, if this statement were general, cis oé “against thee,” 
in the next verse would necessarily be emphatic. But, as it is 
not, the unavoidable inference is that the sinning of this 
third verse has already been limited by that phrase. The 
documentary testimony in support of the omission, in itself 
considered, is no doubt strong; but it is by no means infallible, 
nor even, in view of the internal evidence against it, is it 
overwhelming. The context makes it almost self-evident that 
that testimony cannot be relied on. 


xvili. 14. 


This verse presents one of those vexed passages, the true 
reading of which it is exceedingly difficult to determine. The 
common reading 7 éxeivos, “rather than the other,” is by no 
means satisfactory. The idea of preference involved in the 
word 7, “rather than,’ seems hardly admissible as the Pharisee 
was not justified at all. Besides, this reading is but feebly sup- 
ported, — being attested by only a few cursives and the Arme- 
nian Version, — and cannot be defended as the true reading. A, 
E, G, H, K, M, P, Q,S, U, V, X,T, A, A, I, about 150 cursives, 
the Gothic, the Philoxenian Syriac, Basil, Cyril, and Theophylact 
read 7) yap éxeivos. This is adopted by Griesbach, Tischendorf, 
and others as the true reading, — meaning “or (went) then 
the other?” ze. justified to his house. But this is harsh, 
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unnatural, and really unparalleled elsewhere. It gives an alto- 
gether improbable turn to the discourse, which condemns it as 
a transcriber’s error. \X, B, L, 1, the margin of 22, 94, 200, 
the two Egyptian Versions, and Origen read zap’ éxeivov, “above 
the other,” in the sense of more than or in preference to the 
other. This is adopted by Lachmann, Alford, Westcott and 
Hort, and others. But the same objection lies against this 
that lies against the common reading ; namely, that it implies 
a preference of the publican to the Pharisee, when there was 
no preference. The Pharisee went home, not justified in any 
measure, but wholly condemned. Besides, this is less strongly 
attested than a genuine reading. ought to be. Again, D, the 
Peshito Syriac, the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Persic of the 
Polyglot, Cyprian, and Augustine read instead paAdov rap’ 
éxelvov Tov dapicaiov, “ rather than that Pharisee,” or simply 
padXov rap’ éxeivov, “rather than the other.” In view of this 
variety of readings, and of the unsatisfactory character of them 
all, it may not be rash to conclude that the readings that have 
come down to us are simply variations of the original, while the 
true text is probably lost. The Saviour seems to have said, ‘ This 
one went down to his house justified,” not above, or more than, 
or rather than, but “ zvs¢ead of, the other.” The context clearly 
indicates that this is his meaning. If this is what he said, in 
place of the foregoing expressions we need to use some such 
phrase as dvr’ éxeivov, Or Uép éxetvov. Now this last expression, 
in a blind-uncial manuscript, would very easily pass for 7) yap 
exelvos. Or if the first letter were indistinct or wholly obliter- 
ated, it might easily be taken for zap’ éxeivov. ‘From the first 
of these variations, a copyist, not knowing what to do with 
the ydp, and considering it an error, would naturally drop it, 
and so obtain the common reading, as was probably done. 
Indeed, the more we consider it, the more are we convinced 
that imp éxeivov, “instead of the other,” is the true reading, 
from which all the other readings have sprung. 
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xix. 18. 


Rec. T. Kaupte, 4 va cov — Lord, thy pound. 
Rey. T. ‘H pva cov, Kipte, — Thy pound, Lord. 

This change in the order of the words is vouched for only 
by &, B, L. It is evidently the work of a critical hand, seek- 
ing to introduce variety. The common order, giving these words 
the same relative position here as in verses 16 and 20, 1S over- 
whelmingly supported by all the other witnesses, as well as by 
the parallel passage in Matt. xxv. 20-25. The change is abso- 
lutely uncalled for. 


xix. 20. 


Rec. T.  €repos 7A — another came. 
Rev. T. 6 repos mAGe — another came. 

The insertion of 6, “the,” though supported by & as 
amended by a seventh-century corrector, B, D, L, R, three 
cursives, and the Armenian Version, is an error. It was doubt- 
less inserted to make the phraseology correspond with 6 Tp@Tos 
in verse 16, and 6 devrepos in verse 18, where its presence is 
allowable or necessary. But here it is neither. Nor can it 
properly be translated ; for there are eight others, instead of 
one, whose accounts do not yet appear to have been rendered. 


xix. 26. 


Rec. T. Aéyo yap bpiv, — For I say unto you. 
Rev. T. Aéyw bpiv, —I say unto you. 

“For,” connects this verse, not with the preceding, but with 
verse 24, and introduces the Saviour’s reason for commanding 
the pound to be given to him that had the ten pounds. But 
some transcriber, seeing its unsuitableness as a connecting link 
between this verse and the preceding, and not perceiving its 
force, omitted it; while others in the same dilemma substi- 
tuted “but.” The omission is perpetuated in &, B, L, seven 
cursives, One or two copies of the Old Latin, and the Memphi- 
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tic; while “but” is preserved in the rest of the Old Latin 
manuscripts, the Vulgate, and two or three other versions. 
The received reading is attested by A, D, E, F, G, H, K, M, 
R, S, U, V, T, A, A, II, nearly all the cursives, the Curetonian 
and Philoxenian Syriac; and could hardly have got into the 
text if it were not genuine. 


xix. 29, 30. 

Rec. T. drérrede S40 trav pabyntav aitod elmdve— he sent two of 
his disciples, Saying. 

Rev. T. dGméorerke S00 tv palytav elradv+—he sent two of the 
disciples, saying. 

We do not understand why avrov should be omitted, and 
cirwy, immediately following, not be changed to AE€ywv. The 
manuscript evidence in favor of reading avroi is certainly 
stronger than in favor of retaining «izwv, though the meaning 
remains unchanged whether in the one case we omit avrov or 
not, or in the cther read eizwy or (with Westcott and Hort) 
Aéyov. No doubt, airod is often interpolated in connection 
with pafyrai, “disciples” ; but here it is called for by A, D, E, 
F, G, H, K, M, R, S, U, V, 4, A, I, most of the cursive and 
- Old Latin manuscripts, the Vulgate, the Syriac, Egyptian and 
other versions, and Origen once; while it is wanting in §&, B, 
L, three cursives, three copies of the Old Latin, and Origen 
and Ambrose, each once. The change can hardly be justified 
on the plea of necessity. 


SXAT A, 

Rec. T. Sette, droxre(vopev aitov, — come, let us kill him. 

Rey. T. droxretvapev avrov, — let us kill him. 

The omission of “come” is supported by A, B, K, M, Q, 1, 
a dozen or fifteen cursives, the Vulgate, Armenian, Gothic, and 
most copies of the Old Latin. The word appears, however, 
in &%, C, D, E, G, H, L, R, S, U, V, T, A, A, most of the cur- 
sives, one copy (¢) of the Old Latin, and one (Cod. Toletanus) 
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of the Vulgate, the Curetonian, Peshito, and Philoxenian Syriac, 
the Memphitic, the Ethiopic, and Origen. The fact that Luke 
nowhere else uses the word is no evidence that it is inserted 
here from Matt. xxi. 38, or Mark xii. 7. He uses the kindred 
word detpo, “come,” but once (xviii. 22), and that in report- 
ing Christ’s language, where Matthew (xix. 21) and Mark 
(x. 21) both give the same word ; but no one objects to this, 
as if it might have been taken from either of the other evange- 
lists. Nor because Luke uses épxeoOe in xiv. 17, while Mat- 
thew (xxii. 4), in reporting a‘similar parable, uses Setre, are we 
justified in concluding that the latter was not in Luke’s vocabu- 
lary. Christ himself may have made this very difference in 
speaking on these two occasions. If Matthew and Mark have 
given Jesus’ words correctly in reporting this parable, we see 
no reason why Luke should not have done the same thing, 
and given the same words, even though some critical hand 
may afterward have thought it necessary to abbreviate his 
record somewhat. The omission in a few documents, under 
the circumstances, is no evidence that the word was not in- 
serted by Luke. On the contrary, the testimony strongly pre- 
ponderates in favor of its genuineness. 


XX. 23. 
Rec. T. Th pe mevpatere; erSelfaré por Syvaptov *— Why tempt ye 
me? Shew me a penny. 
Rev. T. Acigaré or Sqvapiov * — Shew me a penny. 


The question “ Why tempt ye me?” does not appear in &, 
B, L, six cursives, one copy of the old Latin, the Memphitic, 
and the Armenian Version. Hence Tregelles, Tischendorf, 
Alford, Westcott and Hort, and some others, as well as the 
Revisers, omit it. Lachmann, however, adopts it, following A, 
C.D, Ey G, Hy Kay PAS, SUV eae A, II, nearly all the 
cursives, every copy but one of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, 
the Curetonian, Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Gothic, 
the Ethiopic, and Basil. It is generally supposed, but it is 
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merely a supposition, that the question was introduced from 
Matt. xxii. 18. But, if this had been the case, the word 
“hypocrites” would hardly have been left untransferred. It is 
true, it appears in C, 59, and / of the Old Latin; which simply 
shows that, as far as these documents are concerned, this word 
was in all probability brought in from Matthew. But the best - 
evidence we can have that the remaining words are genuine 
is that they appear in all the other witnessing documents ' 
without the word “hypocrites.” There is no reason why Luke 
should not have recorded this question as well as the words 
that follow, especially after prefacing it, very much as Matthew 
and Mark do, with the remark, “ But perceiving their crafti- 
ness [treachery or deceitfulness], he said unto them.” Unless - 
we have made up our minds that the true text is confined to 
the three uncials that omit this question and the few secondary 
witnesses that agree with them, we must feel that the testimony 
of the numerous documents that support the common reading 
cannot be safely rejected. This great and widespread unanim- 
ity ought not to be overborne by a handful of witnesses, unless 
the latter are sustained by other strong and convincing testi- 
mony. 
Xx. 26. 

Rec. T. otk toxvoav émdabeobar airod prparos — they could not 
take hold of his words. 

Rev. T. ovk toxvoav émdaPérbar rod phyaros —they were not able 
to take hold of the saying. 

The only witnesses in support of the Revisers’ reading here 
are ©, B, L, and 433. It does seem as if a reading so perfectly 
in accord with classic idiom, if genuine, would have been more 
widely accepted. A common noun limited by avrov or airjs 
is usually accompanied by the article. But in the Received » 
Text, pyparos, like Adyov in verse 20, is unaccompanied by the 
article, but limited by avrot only. This is a peculiarity of 
Hebraistic and New-Testament rather than classical Greek. 
(See Luke i. 15, 36, 51, 54, 72; etc.) To aclassical ear it is 
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offensive. Hence a temptation to change the pronoun into 
the article where practicable. It could not well be done in 
verse 20; but here there is apparently nothing to forbid. But 
the fact that the other form is retained in the great body of 
the documents notwithstanding its irregularity, affords a strong 
argument in its favor as the genuine reading ; for copyists 
familiar with idiomatic Greek would naturally be inclined to 
change avrod to roc. The reverse could hardly be expected. 
In verse 20, Luke wrote fva ériAagBwvrat avtoo Adyou, “ that 
they might take hold of his speech.” This leads us to believe 
that he wrote ina similar manner here, as represented by the 
Received Text, and not according to the Revised Text. As 
far as we are aware, Westcott and Hort are the only modern 
editors that accept the reading of the Vatican manuscript in 
this instance as the genuine reading, — the Revisers having 
simply accepted it from them. 


Exit. 


Rec. T. ovk deOrerar X(Gos emi XO, — there shall not be left one 
stone upon another, 

Rev. T. ovn apeOforerar Alos él ALOw GS, — there shall not be left 
here one stone upon another. 

The Revisers’ reading is that of N, B, L, Ferrar’s group of 
cursives, the margin of another cursive, and the Memphitic 
Version. But it is a palpable addition from the margin of 
some older copy. X, a few cursives, two manuscripts of the 
Old Latin, the Curetonian Syriac, the Armenian, the Gothic 
insert “here” before AGos, just as it reads in Matt. xxiv. 2 E 
while D and @ of the Old Latin read “in the wall here” 
three copies of the Old Latin, “here in the wall” ; one, “here 
on the wall’; and two, simply “on the wall,” without “here” : 
— a sufficient variety of forms to condemn any reading. The 
common reading is attested by ApliyG,H) eM, OS; WN 
T, A, A, II, nearly all the cursives, three copies of the Old 
Latin, the Vulgate, and the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac 
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Versions. The peculiar wording at the beginning of the verse, 
“As for these things which ye behold,” calls attention to the 
objects of which Jesus is speaking in such a manner as to 
render the word “ here” entirely unnecessary. 


XXi. 34, 35- 


Rec. T. kal aldvidstos eh tpas emery f Hepa exelvn* as mayls 
yap émedkevoerar ert mavras—and that day come upon you unawares. 
For as a snare shall it come on all. 

Rev. T. kal aipvidtos €d tyads émory hepa exelvn as wayis: 
éreoehevoerar yap éwl mavras—and that day come on you suddenly as 
a snare: for so shall it come upon all. 


The Revisers follow &, B, D, L, 157, six copies of the Old 
Latin, the Memphitic, Methodius, Cyril, and Marcion accord- 
ing to Tertullian,—the punctuation being called for by the 
reading. The Received Text is supported by A, C, E, F, G, 
rat, Re o-, Vv, 4, 1, A, A, FI, nearly every’ cursive, 
three manuscripts of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Armenian, 
all the four Syriac Versions, Eusebius, Basil, and Irenzeus. 
The meaning of the phrase “as a snare” is already expressed 
in verse 34 by “ unawares.” But, more than this, the phrase, 
or some equivalent expression like “thus,” is needed in verse 
35 to complete the meaning, if “as a snare” is included in 
verse 34. This is obvious from the Revisers’ rendering. Hav- 
ing taken “as a snare” with verse 34, they found it necessary 
in the next verse to insert “so,” in order to give its true mean- 
ing. But, by placing ydp after wayis, where it belongs and 
where the sense and the great body of ancient witnesses 
require it to be placed, all is consistent. The words “as a 
snare” are allowed their proper place, and neither is verse 34 
charged with a superfluous phrase, nor is verse 35 rendered 
deficient. But considerations like these are of very little 
weight with those who believe that the true text of this Gospel 
is to be found in &, B, L, and the Memphitic Version, whatever 
other documents may be produced against them 
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Xi, 36; 


Rec. T. aypumvetre obv — Watch ye therefore. 
Rev. T. ayputvetre 8€— But watch ye. 


We have here another questionable reading supported only 
by &, B, D, two copies of the Old Latin Version, and one of 
Petreeus’ transcripts from an ancient Memphitic manuscript. 
The conjunction 62, in the sense of “ but,” given to it by the 
Revisers, sets the thoughts of the verse in opposition to what 
precedes. But this is unsuitable to the connection. In the 
sense of “and,” it would serve merely to continue the charge 
given in verse 34, “Take heed to yourselves,” etc. This is 
but little, if any, more suitable on account of the intermediate 
thoughts presented in verses 34, 35. The true reading is obvi- 
ously ovv, “ therefore,’ — the verse being given as a conclusion 
or deduction from the facts stated in the two previous verses, 
showing the necessity of watchfulness and prayerfulness. This 
reading is abundantly vouched for by A, C, E, F, G, H, K, L, 
M, R, S, U, V, X, I, A, A, II, the entire body of the cursives, 
nearly all manuscripts of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, all the 
Syriac Versions, the Memphitic, the Armenian, and the Ethio- 
pic ; to which may be added Matthew’s (xxiv. 42) and Mark’s 
(xili. 35) reports of Christ’s words on this occasion. 


Xx1.039605 8 


Rec. T. (va karatwwbfre exbvyetv tatra mdvra —that ye may be 
accounted worthy to escape all these things. 

Rev. T.  tva katirxtonre éxuyetv tattra wévra — that ye may pre- 
vail to escape all these things. 


The revised reading is supported by &, B, L, X, 1, 33, 36, 
57, 131, 157, 209, the Memphitic, the Jerusalem Syriac, and 
the Ethiopic, and is adopted by Tischendorf, Alford, Westcott 
and Hort, and Tregelles in the text. The other is the reading 
of A, C, D, E, F, G, H, KM, RAS, Vg Tea, Ag Beall ae 
a few cursives, the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Curetonian, 
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Peshito, and Philoxenian Syriac, the Armenian, and Tertullian. 
It is adopted by Lachmann, and placed by Tregelles in the 
margin. In addition to the documentary evidence in its sup- 
port, which comes from all quarters of ancient Christendom, 
it has claims in favor of being the original reading which the 
other has not. Apart from this passage, Luke uses KATLEXVELY, - 
“to prevail,” but once (xxiii. 23), “And their voices pre- 
vailed.” But he uses it without an infinitive, and in its ordi- 
nary acceptation of overcoming, being successful, accomplishing 
one’s end, a sense in which it hardly admits an infinitive after 
it. But here the word is employed as synonymous with vaéere, 
to have power, to be able, for which Luke generally and fre- 
quently uses icyvewv. Its use in this sense before an infinitive 
is unusual. It is thus used but once in all the Septuagint, — 
Wisdom of Solomon, xvii. 5, ‘No power of fire availed (or 
was able) to give them light.” To express this meaning, Luke 
would naturally have employed the simple word ioyvew in ac- 
cordance with his wsws /oguendi elsewhere both in this Gospel 
and in the Acts, whether speaking in his own name or reporting 
the words of others. He simply records the fact that the dis- 
ciples were to pray that they might de honored or favored with 
deliverance from the evils referred to, and with the privilege 
of standing before the Son of man among his elect when he 
shall appear in glory. But some early, pious reader seems to 
have mistaken Jesus’ meaning. Instead of seeing that Luke 
represents Jesus as exhorting his disciples to watch, and to 
make it a matter of prayer that they might be accounted 
worthy to escape tribulations, and to stand before the Son of 
man, he seems to have considered the clause “that ye may be 
accounted worthy to escape all these things,” etc., as present- 
ing the motive to their praying, and consequently as involving 
the idea of merit on their part for watching and praying. Hence 
he naturally enough sought what he regarded a more suitable 
form of expression. But the reading, “that ye may prevail to 
escape all these things, and to stand before the Son of man,” 
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does not accord with either Christ’s or Luke’s style of speaking. 
It makes these results appear as consequent upon the efforts 
of individuals rather than upon divine favor. From every point 
of view, the reading has the appearance of being spurious. 


xxii. 16. 


Rec. T. rt odkért od pi) hd-ywo — I will not any more eat. 
Rey. T. Srv od ph hayw —I will not eat. 

The omission of “any more ” is according to §¥, A, B, H, 1 
and apparently the original text of C, four or five cursives, @ 
of the Old Latin, and the two Egyptian Versions. The word 
appears, however, in C second hand, D, E, G, Ky M, PS) U;, 
V, X, T, A, A, II, the rest of the cursives, the remaining copies 
of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, all the Syriac Versions, the 
Armenian, the Ethiopic, and Origen. Those that regard the 
Revised Text as presenting the true reading suppose that the 
word was introduced from Mark xiv. 2s. But it is there used 
in reference to drinking the fruit of the vine ; and several of the 
documents that omit it here omit it there also. There ought 
to be no question as to the genuineness of the word ; for, aside 
from the documentary testimony in its support, its presence is 
necessary to express the meaning. Jesus is recorded in verse 
15 as having said, “ With desire have I desired to eat this pass- 
over with you.” Then, if ovxére is omitted, he is made to say 
in the very next breath, “ For I say unto you, I w7l/ not eat of 
it until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God” 3——a statement 
that can hardly be reconciled with the other. It is plain from 
this, taken in connection with the strong concurrent documen- 
tary evidence that has come down to us, that ovxére must have 
been early omitted through inadvertence. Yet there are those 
who, sooner than admit the possibility of such a thing, cling to 
certain old manuscripts as infallible, just as if earlier scribes 
could not make mistakes as well as later ones. The conse- 
quence is, the reading of from two to half a dozen manuscripts 
is accepted by them as genuine in the face of all the evidence 
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to the contrary, even though the meaning be incoherent, bor- 
dering on absurdity, or intolerable on other grounds. The 
mystery to us is, how any one can pay such deference to manu- 
scripts that are continually presenting palpably false readings, 
and again and again disagreeing among themselves. ‘This very 
disagreement renders their agreement oftentimes suspicious. 
In this instance, we have no doubt they are united in error. 
Tischendorf follows the common reading, as do Lachmann and 
Tregelles in their texts. The Revisers’ reading is simply that 
cf Alford, and Westcott and Hort, — themselves members of 
the Company of New-Testament Revisers of no little influence 
in the matter of textual readings and in determining the char- 
acter of the text adopted by that body. 


xxii. 19, 20. 


The “ ancient authorities” to which the marginal note refers 
as ending abruptly with saying, “ This is my body,” — omitting 
“ which is given for you; this.do in remembrance of me. And 
the cup in like manner after supper, saying, This cup is the 
new testament in my blood, which is shed for you,” —are D, 
and four copies of the Old Latin Version. The two Old Latin 
manuscripts, 4 and e, also omit these words, inserting, in place 
of them, verses 17 and 18, which are omitted in their proper 
place. The Curetonian Syriac Version, while giving verse 19 
in full, omits verse 20, and instead gives verses 17 and 18, 
which are also omitted by this version in their proper place. 
All this shows a great confusion among these old documents. 
But the fact is really hardly worthy of notice ; for, of all the 
ancient witnesses to the text of the New Testament, these are 
among the most depraved and untrustworthy, especially in 
their omissions and additions. This omission is, plainly enough, 
the work of one who took exception to the double reference to 
the use of the cup here, — first in verses 17 and 18, and after- 
ward in verse 20, not observing that the former recorded 
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what was done at the regular meal, but the latter, the use of 
the cup at the institution of the memorial service that 
followed. 
Xxii. 31. 
Rec. T. Ete 8 6 Kipios: Zipwv, Zipwv, — And the Lord said, Si- 


mon, Simon. 
Rev. T. 2lpwv, 2lpov, — Simon, Simon. 


The only documentary ground on which the words “ And 
the Lord said” are omitted is the fact that they are wanting in 
B, L, T, and the two Egyptian Versions, — testimony hardly 
sufficiently weighty to be called preponderating. Especially 
so does this appear, when it is considered that these documents 
are given to omitting words and even whole clauses that may 
have been thought unnecessary, as these words probably ap- 
peared to be to some ancient transcriber, inasmuch as the 
Lord had been speaking in the preceding verses to his disci- 
ples. It would seem as if the genuineness of the words ought 
to be placed beyond all doubt by the testimony of &%, A (C is 
delechye), DEF, G, H, K, M,O; Sli, Vos fener 
the entire body of the cursives, the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the 
Syriac Versions, the Armenian, the Gothic, the Ethiopic, and 
Cyprian. The words are retained by Griesbach, Lachmann, 
Tregelles, and others. 


xxii. 43, 44. 

The “ancient authorities” that omit these verses are A, B, 
R, T, 124, f of the Old Latin, Wilkins’ Memphitic, together 
with ten or twelve manuscripts of that version, some manu- 
scripts of the Thebaic, and some of the Armenian Version, 
while some of the latter omit only verse 44. Of the four cur- 
sives constituting Ferrar’s group, 346 has the two verses here 
in their proper place; 13 first hand has only “and there 
appeared,” the rest being supplied by a later hand ; and the 
other two omit the verses altogether, while all of them, together 
with the margin of C as supplied by the third hand, insert the 
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verses between 39 and 40 of Matt. xxvi. in accordance with the 
reading of all known lectionaries or church-service books in the 
lesson for Thursday of Holy Week. ‘Though they are wanting in 
A, the transcriber of this manuscript, by placing at the close of 
verse 42 the proper Ammonian and Eusebian numerals, inti- 
mates not only his knowledge of the verses, but his conviction 
that they belonged here, though wanting in his exemplar. The 
genuineness of the passage is abundantly attested by %, D, E, 
F, G; H, K, L, M,’Q, 5, U, V, X, Tj, A, Tf (a few of these 
marked with an asterisk, denoting that the words are wanting 
in some copies), all the cursives except the few just referred 
to, every copy but one of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, all the 
Syriac Versions, some manuscripts of the Memphitic and The- 
baic Versions, the Gothic, Ethiopic, and nearly all copies of 
the Armenian. That is to say, the reading appears in one of 
the two fourth-century uncials, and in most of the others, in 
every cursive but two (counting the two or three of Ferrar’s 
group, in which it is omitted, as one), and in every ancient 
version ; to which must be added the express testimony of the 
Fathers, some of whom are centuries earlier than the oldest 
of known Greek codices; namely, Justin Martyr and Irenzeus 
of the second century; Hippolytus and Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, in the third century; Eusebius, Arius, Athanasius, 
Ephraem Syrus, Didymus, Gregory of Nazianzus, Epiphanius, 
Chrysostom, and others of the fourth century ; and a long list 
of others in after centuries from every part of Christendom. 
The omission of the verses in a few documents is plainly due 
to pious jealousy on behalf of Jesus’ divinity, chafing under the 
idea of his needing angelic support, and to an inability on the 
part of certain controversialists satisfactorily to answer those 
who used this text as an argument against the general scriptural 
view of our Lord’s essential nature. It is truly sad to see a 
scholar of Dr. Hort’s ability, in his zeal to defend the impec- 
cability of his favorite manuscript, resorting to utterances like 
the following: ‘“‘The docurnentary evidence clearly designates 
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the text as an early Western interpolation, adopted in eclectic 
texts.” And yet he admits that “it would be impossible to 
regard these verses as the product of the inventiveness of 
scribes.” But, to account for their existence, he has recourse 
to the purely chimerical notion that “ they can only be a frag- 
ment from the traditions, written or oral, which were for a 
while locally current beside the canonical Gospels”; and that 
“these verses and the first sentence of xxiii. 34 may be safely 
called the most precious among the remains of this evangelic 
tradition which were rescued from oblivion by the scribes of the 
second century.” ' Such, to one who pins his faith to the read- 
ings of a single manuscript, is the utter worthlessness of the 
testimony of ancient Christendom, everywhere in attestation 
of the genuineness of a given reading, — testimony which is 
simply overwhelming. 


xxiii. 19. 
Rec. T. doris Av... BeBAnpévos els pudakhv. — who ... was cast 
‘into prison. 

Rev. T. ders Rv... BAndels év 7] HvAaky. — one who... was cast 
into prison. 

The revised reading is supported only by B, L, T. The 
other is that of % as amended by its fourth-century corrector, 
A, :D, EB, -F5/G, H,, KyoMS, U, VX, 0, A, A, 1, and -all the 
cursives. {% first hand omits the Greek for “cast,” but has 
the rest of the reading as the Revisers have it. It is hardly 
_ possible that Luke could have written BAnOeis here, for the use 
of an aorist participle without the article in connection with 
the verb «iva, “to be,” is not a New-Testament form of ex- 
pression. It does occur sometimes among classic writers. But 
it is not grammatically appropriate. Not an instance of the 
kind can be found elsewhere in the New Testament, — though 
occasionally among the manuscripts an aorist may be found 
incorrectly given for a perfect, as in II first hand at Luke xxiii. 
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51; or for a present, as in P and a few cursives at Acts xii. 5 ; 
or, an anarthrous aorist participle may be improperly con- 
nected by a false reading with some form of eva, to which it 
does not belong, as in D at Acts viii. 13. The New-Testament 
mode of expressing periphrastically with «iva: the English “ was 
cast,” or rather “had been cast,” is 7v BeBAnpevos, as the 
Received Text has it. But this has every appearance of being 
a correction of the older but false reading, jv BAnOeits. The 
true reading, beyond a doubt, is that of the original transcriber 
of §, doris Hv... €v TH pvdAaxy, “ who was in the prison” ; z.e. 
near by. ‘This accounts not only for the variations in the par- 
ticipial forms afterward introduced, but for the expression év 
™ vray, “iz the prison,” instead of cis pvdakyny, “tnZo 
prison,” the form of expression which would naturally follow 
BdédXew, “to cast,” and which does follow it in every other 
instance in which the word is used in the New Testament in 
connection with dvAaxy. But the scribe who introduced the 
aorist participle BAyOeis left the following words unchanged ; 
while the later corrector of this reading not only corrected the 
participle but changed the preposition with its case, making it 
read as in nearly all the manuscripts, and in verse 25 of this 
chapter. 
> Ogruly BEG 
Rec. T. Ore dr\Pov— when they were come. 
Rev. T. &re 7A0ov — when they came. 

The common reading is attested by A, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, 
U, V, X, Tr, A, A, I, nearly all the cursives, the Philoxenian 
Syriac, and John Damascene. The latter is that of XX, B, C, 
D, L, Q, and a few cursives. Several versions, like our A. V., 
seem to support this reading, and yet may be translations of 
the other. Nothing therefore can positively be claimed in its 
support from the versions. The common reading seems to be 
the original one, the compound word meaning here, as it does 
in Matt. iv. 24 and elsewhere, “when they had come Sorth,” 
i.e. from the city ; but being misunderstood, it was cut down 
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to the simple verb, apparently to make the reading correspond 
with Matt. xxvii. 33. ‘The force of dé in composition here 
is the same as in driyayov in verse 26, which should be ren- 
dered, not “when they 4d him away,” but “as they Zed him 
Jorth,” ie. from the city. It corresponds with Matthew’s 
(XxVil. 32) éSepyopuevor, “as they came out,” t.e. of Jerusalem. 
The compound verb of the common text is more graphic than 
the simple one of the Revised Text, — indicating that Calvary 
was outside of the city; and, though dmyyayov (verse 26) im- 
plies that they had already passed out of the city, on account 
of the remoteness of that word from verse 33, it is not at all 
unnatural that dr AOov should have been employed by the 
writer here instead of Matthew’s word #6ov. 


xxiii. 34. 

The first half of this verse, — “And Jesus said, Father, for- 
give them ; for they know not what they do,” —is omitted by 
four Greek manuscripts, B, D first hand, and the two cursives 
38, 435, together with a, 4, d, of the Old Latin Version, the 
Thebaic, and two manuscripts of the Memphitic. On this 
account it is bracketed by Lachmann, double-bracketed by 
Westcott and Hort as an interpolation, and noted in the 
Revisers’ margin as a passage treated by “some ancient 
authorities” as spurious. It is as truly a part of Luke’s text 
as any other passage received as such, — having been omitted 
in a few manuscripts probably in accordance with Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, as it is not found in any of the other Gospels. It 
is abundantly attested by &, A, C, D second hand, E, F, G, H, 
K, L (which usually sides with B), M, Q, S, U, V, Apt, Ay ASE 
all but two cursives, five copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, 
all the Syriac Versions, all but two manuscripts of the Mem- 
phitic, the Armenian, the Ethiopic, Irenzeus, Hegesippus as 
quoted by Eusebius, Origen, the Apostolic Constitutions, the 
Clementine Homilies, Chrysostom, Athanasius, Gregory of 
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Nyssa, Basil, Hilary, Ambrose repeatedly, as well as Jerome 
and Augustine, Theodoret, John Damascene, and a number 
of others. To say nothing of the argument that might be 
drawn from internal evidence, if such a cloud of witnesses is 
not sufficient to place the passage beyond suspicion, we know 
not what can be, short of an absolute concurrence of all the 
witnesses. The marginal note, in our judgment, should not 
have been introduced. As well might it have been noted at 
verse 32 that “ some ancient authorities [&%, B, the Memphitie 
and Thebaic Versions] read “ ¢7v0 OTHER MALEFACTORS weve 
led to be crucified with him.” Such marginal notes are not 
called for, even if the omissions or the readings referred to 
are suspected or adopted by certain modern editors. The 
rejection of readings so well attested, or the adoption of others 
wholly unworthy of notice, simply because the former are 
absent from, or the latter are present in, a particular manu- 
script, supported perhaps by a few others, instead of tending 
towards securing an exact transcript of the words of the New- 
‘Testament writers as far as they can be obtained, simply reveals 
the falsity of the critical principles that lead to such conclu- 
sions, especially when the passages so treated are among the 
best, most hallowed, and most assuredly genuine portions of 
the sacred text. 
Xxili. 35. 

Rec. T. cwcdrea tardy, el ovtds tori 6 Xpiorrds 6 Tod Ocot exdex- 

65. — Let him save himself, if he be Christ, the chosen of God. 


Rey. T. cacdre éaurdv, eb ovrds éotiv 6 Xpirtds Tod Oeod, 6 éxdek- 
46s. —let him save himself, if this is the Christ of God, his chosen. 


The order and construction of the last four words as given 
in the Received Text is strongly attested by A, C, E, F, G, H, 
K, M, Q, S, U, V, X, T, A, A, 1, nearly all the cursives, the 
Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Peshito Syriac, and the Ethiopic 
Version. That of the Revised Text is the order found in §X, B, 
L, and three cursives only, The passage has evidently been 
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much tampered with. Not merely has éxAexrdés been trans- 
posed, making the words read 6 ékXexros tod Ocodv, — which, 
however, does not affect the meaning of the Received Text, — 
and the position of 6 been changed as in the Revised Text, but 
other changes have been made. ‘Thus, instead of the reading 
“the chosen of God,” three cursives in addition to Ferrar’s 
group, the Memphitic, Thebaic, Philoxenian and Jerusalem 
Syriac, and Armenian Versions, and Eusebius have “the Son 
of God, the chosen,” or “ the chosen Son of God.” Codex B 
has vids, “son’’ instead of obros, “this.” Codex D, with a 
more or less altered Greek text, and its Latin Version @ read 
“Save thyself if thou art the Son of God, if thou art the chosen 
Christ” ; while ¢ reads “ Save thyself if thou art the Christ, the 
chosen of God.””— Now, when we take the above rendering 
of the R. V., we find there is a harshness, an unnaturalness of 
expression in the use of the emphatic “this” in the connec- 
tion in which it stands. Had the sentence only degun with the 
conditional clause, “If this is the Christ,” etc., and the other 
clause followed it, the word “this” would be perfectly natural. 
On the contrary, however, the conditional protasis follows the 
principal clause, “ Let him save himself,” in which the subject 
of the verb is not only unemphatic, but unexpressed in the 
original. See R. V., above. And the Revisers have correctly 
translated the words. The rendering of the A. V., giving the 
unemphatic “he” instead of “this,” is less faithful to the 
original, and awakens no suspicion in regard to the Greek text. 
On turning to Codex B, we find that that manuscript has vids 
(without the article) in place of otros. (The absence of the 
article in this manuscript, especially in connection with predicate 
nominatives, is something of very common occurrence, where 
other manuscripts have it ; it is, in fact, one of the peculiarities 
of the Vatican Codex.) Codex D, several cursives, and a 
number of versions also have the title “the Son” in this con- 
nection. These facts awaken the thought that 6 vids, “the Son,” 
may, after all, be a part of the original text. And such, on 
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closer examination, we are convinced is the case. The reading 
ei OYTOC [otros] éoriy might very easily and naturally have 
arisen, through the carelessness of an early scribe, from ei 
OYIOC [6 vids] éortv, by simply mistaking the latter for the 
former, and consequently placing a cross-bar erroneously over 
the middle letter of the five. This mistake was certainly made 
by ancient copyists elsewhere ; as, for example, in Acts xviii. 7. 
Taking 6 vids to be the original reading instead of ovros, and 
the collocation of the last four words of the passage as given in 
the Received Text to be the true order, as the preponderance 
of testimony seems to indicate that it is, we have the natural 
and seemingly genuine reading, “Let. him save himself if he 
is the Son, the Christ, the chosen of God.” This reading gives, 
not the utterance of one person merely, but, in a condensed 
form, the different utterances of “ the rulers,” as the context 
requires ; some saying, “If he is the Son of God’’; others, 
“If he is the anointed of God”’; and still others, “If he is 
the chosen of God.” 


xxiii. 38. 

Rec. T. Av 5¢ kal émtypady yeypappévy er atta ypdppaci “HAAn- 
vukois Kal “Pwpaikots kal ‘EBpaikots, Ovrés éotiv 6 Baotdkeds Tov 
*TovSatwv. — And a superscription also was written over him in letters of 
Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew, THIS IS THE KING OF THE JEWS, 

Rev. T. mv S€ kal émypady ém airy, ‘O Bacireis trav “Lovdalev 
ovros. — And there was also a superscription over him, THIS Is THE KING 
OF THE JEWS. 


The revised reading here, (1) in the omission of yeypaypevy, 
is according to &, B, L, and the Egyptian Versions; (2) in 
the omission of the words “in letters of Greek, and Latin, 
and Hebrew,” is according to &§ as changed by the earlier 
seventh-century corrector, B, C first hand, L, @ of the Old 
Latin, the Curetonian Syriac, and the two Egyptian Versions ; 
and (3) in the omission of éoriy and the transferring of obros” 
to the end of the verse, is according to &, B, L, and a2. Codex 
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D, 124, and ¢, #? of the Old Latin transfer both words, while 
C and ¢ omit both. In other words, the Revisers’ reading is 
supported throughout only by B and L. On the other hand, 
the Received Text, in reading yeypappévy, is supported by C, 
E, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, X, T, A, A, II, most of the cursives 
and Old Latin Versions, the Vulgate, the Syriac Versions, the 
Armenian, and the Ethiopic, while A, D, Q, one lectionary, 
and a few Latin manuscripts have émvyeycappéevy instead. In 
the reading “in letters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew,” it 
is supported by §X as originally transcribed, and as afterward 
amended by its later seventh-century corrector, A, C third 
hand, D, E, G, H, K, M, Q, R, S, U, V, T, A, A, II, the whole 
body of the cursives, most manuscripts of the Old Latin, the 
Vulgate, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Armenian, 
the Ethiopic, Eusebius, and Cyril of Alexandria. In reading 
ovTés éotw 6 Baoreds tov “lovdaiwy, it is supported by A, E, 
G, H, K, M, Q, R, S, U, V, T, A, A, Il, most cursives, three 
copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Memphitic, the 
Curetonian, Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Armenian, the 
Ethiopic, Origen, Eusebius, and Gregory of Nyssa. That is 
to say, the received reading as a whole is that of A and thir- 
teen other uncials, most of the cursives, at least three copies 
of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Armenian, the Ethiopic, and 
the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac Versions. The preponder- 
ance of evidence is therefore decidedly in support of the 
common reading. Since, however, the statement that the in- 
scription was written in three different languages is wanting in 
a few of the older documents, it is supposed that it was intro- 
duced from John xix. 20, But, if this had been the case, the 
phraseology would have been more like John’s, especially in 
the order in which the three languages are mentioned. While 
John, as a convert from Judaism, naturally mentions first that 
the inscription was “in Hebrew,” Luke, as a converted Greek 
writing for Greeks, very naturally begins with speaking of the 
inscription as being “in letters of Greek.” It is not at all 
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likely that the words would have been arranged as they are 
here if they had been introduced from John’s Gospel. In 
fact, the testimony in favor of the common reading as a 
whole is so far superior to that supporting the other reading, 
it seems hardly possible to question its genuineness. If omis- 
sions and transpositions similar to those here given in the 
Revised Text were not constantly and everywhere occurring 
in the old manuscripts, it might be a matter of surprise that 
they are found in a passage like this, where from one point of 
view there seems to be no reason for any such changes. But, 
if the truth were really known, the cause and reason of these 
changes would be a matter of no surprise whatever, but one 
of the simplest and most natural things possible. Indeed, 
they may be merely specimens of mutilations of the text that 
have come down to us from Tatian’s Diatessaron; or, if not 
from that, from some of the equally ancient altered forms of 
the text common in the second and third centuries. 


xxiii. 42. 

The marginal reading eis tiv BactAeiay cov, “into thy king- 
dom,” is supported only by B, L, a few copies of the Old 
Latin, the Vulgate, Origen as represented by his Latin inter- 
preter (though his own Greek at least twice elsewhere agrees 
with the common reading), and Hilary. But the reading is an 
obvious alteration, having arisen from a misapprehension of the 
meaning of Baowdreia here. This being taken in its secondary 
though common signification of kingdom, it is but natural that 
some should have regarded év, “in,” with the dative an error, 
and so changed the reading as to make it mean “when thou 
comest zz¢o thy kingdom,” ¢.e. reachest thy royal dominions. 
Whereas, the word has its primary sense of royal estate, king- 
ship ; and the true meaning of the penitent petitioner is “ when 
thou comest 7” thy royalty.”” He viewed Jesus now as a cap- 
tive, undergoing suffering. But by faith he recognized him as 
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a king, yet to be enthroned in power ; and his prayer was that, 
when Jesus should come as a king indeed, in royalty and glory, 
he would remember him. The reading of the text is over- 
whelmingly attested as the true reading, and is generally 
accepted as such by modern editors. 


xxiil. 45, 


Rec. T. kat éoxotioc6y 6 HAtos, — And the sun was darkened. 
Rev. T. tod HAtov éxAelwovros* — the sun’s light failing. 


The common reading here is supported by A, C third hand 
(C second hand omits the clause), D, E, G, H, K, M, Q, R, 
S, U, V, X, T, A, A, II, all the cursives except a few lectiona- 
ries, the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Curetonian, Peshito, and 
Philoxenian Syriac, the Armenian, the Ethiopic, Marcion ac- 
cording to Epiphanius, Origen, Hippolytus, Athanasius, Maca- 
rius Magnes, Ephraem Syrus, Cyril, and others. The revised 
reading, éxAeizovtos, strictly speaking, “becoming eclipsed,” is 
that of only B and a few lectionaries. ¥, C first hand appar- 
ently, L, and a dozen lectionaries read éxAurdvros, “ having 
become eclipsed.” The two Egyptian Versions and the mar- 
gin of the Philoxenian Syriac also favor this reading. Origen, 
condemning the reading, says, “‘ How could there be an eclipse 
of the sun when the moon was full? Matthew and Mark do 
not say that an eclipse of the sun occurred at that time. Nor 
does Luke according to most copies, which read, ‘And it was 
about the sixth hour, and darkness came over all the earth until 
the ninth hour ; and the sun was obscured.’ In some copies, 
however,” he adds, “it does not read ‘ darkness came, and the 
sun was obscured,’ but ‘ darkness came over all the earth, the 
sun failing’ or being eclipsed. Some one, wishing to explain 
the meaning, doubtless ventured to make the change, thinking 
that darkness could not have prevailed unless the sun had been 
eclipsed.”’ The Revisers’ rendering, “ the sun’s light failing,” 
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while obscuring the true meaning of the Greek text, is suffi- 
ciently clear to show that that text attributes the wide-spread 
darkness of those three hours to an eclipse of the sun, or, as 
they have it, to the failing of the sun’s light. Whereas, the 
darkness was a preternatural occurrence, like the three days’ 
darkness in Egypt, mentioned in Exod. x. 22, so great as to 
obscure the light of the sun; or, as the true text has it, there 
came a darkness over all the earth, avd the sun was darkened, 
or obscured by it. This was the effect, not the cause, of the 
darkness. The contrary view, though vouched for by two or ~ 
three of the oldest extant Greek manuscripts, only shows the 
falsity of the position that those documents have of necessity 
a purer text than later ones because of their earlier date of 
transcription ; for the reading of those ancient manuscripts 
here is an impossible one. It not only empties the words of 
their originally intended meaning, but so far perverts them as 
to present a statement declaring a physical impossibility. It 
will be observed, too, that even here our two oldest Greek 
manuscripts, while agreeing in the general idea of an eclipse, 
differ in their statements concerning it, — one saying “the sun 
being eclipsed,” and the other, “the sun having deen eclipsed” ; 
the former implying that the eclipse was coexistent with the 
darkness and indirectly the cause of it, while the latter implies 
directly that the eclipse was the cause of the darkness by having 
preceded it. 


Xxiii. 47. 


Rec. T. @d£ace tov Ocdv — he glorified God. 
Rev. T. ée0fate tov Oedv — he glorified God. 


The aorist of the Received Text here is attested by A, C, E, 
Gy HK; M, P, Q, S, U, V, X, T, A, A, UT, all the cursives, two 
copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Curetonian, Peshito, 
and Jerusalem Syriac, the two Egyptian Versions, and Origen 
twice. The imperfect of the Revised Text has the support of 
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, B, D, L, R, four or five copies of the Old Latin, two 
editions of the Memphitic, the Philoxenian Syriac, and Cyril 
of Alexandria. As a rule, the writers of the New Testament 
preserve the established grammatical distinction between the 
aorist as expressive of a momentary past act or state, and the 
imperfect as representing something continuous or contempo- 
raneous. Especially true is this of Luke. In this entire 
Gospel (if we except édeye, which, instead of meaning was 
saying or proceeded to say, sometimes seems to be used inter- 
changeably with «fre, said”), the imperfect, as found in the 
Received Text, can nowhere properly be said to be employed 
as an aorist. In xxiv. 27, Siypuyvevev, which has been set 
aside by the Revisers for the aorist, denotes Christ’s pro- 
ceeding az the same time to interpret. And this, the context 
indicates to be the evangelist’s meaning —not Christ’s act of 
interpreting considered as completed. In the verse before us, 
as well as in other places, where the aorist of the Received Text 
has been set aside by the Revisers for the imperfect, the latter, 
though attested by some of the older manuscripts, is hardly 
warranted by the evangelist’s wsws loguendi elsewhere. Nor 
are these changes altogether favored by other modern editors. 
The act of the centurion here, as far as the record intimates, 
was but the single and momentary one of saying “ Certainly 
this was a righteous man.” To record this as the evangelist 
does, calls for the aorist, not the imperfect. The act differs 
from those recorded by the same word inv. 26; Vil. 16, xii. 13, 
where the imperfect denotes a continuance of the act in distinc- 
tion from the momentary acts expressed by the aorists in the 
immediate contexts. The aorist being the best attested reading 
here, and the one really demanded by the context and the 
evangelist’s manner of employing the tenses, it ought to be 
considered the true reading, — especially since the imperfect 
here, as well as in viii, 29, ix. 49, and x. 4o, where it has 
been adopted by the Revisers in place of the aorist, though 
altogether unsuitable for expressing the evangelist’s obvious 
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meaning, seems to be the result of an early and common 
transcriptional error, the difference in the two forms in each 
instance being that of a single letter or two at the most. 
Besides, the change is in no sense necessary as preparatory to 
a proper revision of the English text. As an illustration of the 
evangelist’s use of the imperfect as contrasted with that found 
here in the Revisers’ text, the reader-is referred to tréorpedov 
in (48) the next verse, representing the continuous act of the 
multitudes turning back one by one from the cross and re- 
tracing their steps to their homes, — something very different 
from the single momentary exclamation of the centurion. 


Xxili. 49. 
Rec. T. yuvatkes ai cvvaxodovqracat atts — the women that fol- 
lowed him. 
Rev. T. yuvaixes ai cvvaxohovdotca: avts —the women that fol- 
lowed with him. 


The present participle adopted by the Revisers is the read- 
ing of &, B, C, L, R, X, and a few cursives. The aorist par- 
ticiple of the Received Text is that of A, D, E, G, H, K, M, 
P, S, U, V, T, A, I, nearly all the cursives, and every ancient 
version. The aorist infinitive ovvaxodovOjoa of A is simply a 
clerical error for the aorist participle, and really supports the 
common reading. Logically, the aorist participle is the form 
required ; for certainly the evangelist is not speaking of women 
who “were accompanying ” Jesus from Galilee, but of women 
who “had accompanied” him. The difference in form between 
the two participles is not so great but that an unheeding scribe 
might easily mistake the one for the other, as the scribe of A 
evidently did the aorist participle for the infinitive. The fact 
that every version is with the Received Text is strong docu- 
mentary testimony in its support ; which, added to the internal 
probability in the case, ought certainly to outweigh the testi- 

mony of the mere handful of witnesses against it, especially 
when that testimony is so easily accounted for. A moment’s 
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reference to Matt. viii. 10, xxi. 9; Mark xi. 9; and Luke vii. 
g will show the legitimate and general New-Testament use of 
a present participle preceded by the article in connection with 
a verb in a past tense. In all these instances, the participle 
with its article is truly rendered only by “ that were following,” 
—a rendering which cannot be given the present participle 
here. 


XXiv. 3, 6, 9, 12, 36, 40, 51, 52. 


The omissions noted in the margin of these verses as made 
by “some ancient authorities” appear almost exclusively in D 
and the Old Latin manuscripts a, 4, ¢, f*, 2. This shows not 
only the close relationship subsisting between Codex D and 
the Old Latin Version, but their descent from a common exem- 
plar which, in these verses, was more or less defective. For 
it is incredible that these few witnesses, notorious for their 
depraved readings, should, in these instances, alone be right, 
while all the others, — comprising the rest of the uncials and 
versions, all the cursives, and a number of the Fathers, among 
whom are Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, Athanasius, Ambrose, 
Chrysostom, Epiphanius, Cyril, Theodoret, and John Dama- 
scene, — should be in error, and have handed down to us a 
spurious text. Lachmann brackets verse 12, as if it were of 
doubtful genuineness ; but why he should do it, as long as he 
admits all the rest of these readings to be genuine, we are 
unable to conceive. Tischendorf omits verse 12, as well as 
the last half of verse 36, the whole of verse 40 (which the 
Curetonian Syriac Version unites with D and its Old Latin 
allies in omitting), the last clause of verse 51 (where §& first 
hand unites with D in the omission, which, however, is supplied 
by the early seventh-century corrector of that manuscript), and 
the words “ worshipped him, and” in verse 52; while West- 
cott and Hort enclose in double brackets all these passages 
(except the three words in verse 9, which for no apparent 
reason are only single-bracketed), as if they were of doubtful 
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genuineness. But no one need have a moment’s question on 
this point. The evidence of their genuineness is too strong to 
admit a doubt. 


XXiv. 10. 


Rec. T. kal ai Aowral obv aitais, al Zkeyov . . . tadra., — and other 
women that were with them, which told these things. 

Rev. T. kal ai Aoural ody airais EXcyov... tatra.—and the 
other women with them told these things. 


The received reading is attested by &§ as amended by its 
earlier seventh-century corrector, K, S, U, V, X, A, most of 
the cursives, a, ¢, f, of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Mem- 
phitic, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the Armenian, and 
Cyril in his Commentary on Luke, —a strong array of early 
versions, if not of early uncials. The omission of ai is accord- 
ing to & first hand, A, B, D, E, F, G, H, L, M, I, A, H, nearly 
fifty cursives, four copies (4, e, #7’, g) of the Old Latin, the 
Thebaic, Curetonian Syriac, and Ethiopic Versions. The whole 
verse, according to the Revisers’ reading and rendering, is, 
“Now they were Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the 
mother of James: and the other women with them told these 
things unto the apostles.” On reading this, one very naturally 
asks, What is the special significance of the words, “ Now they 
were Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother of 
James’? Why should such a clause be inserted here? To 
what does it refer? Not, of course, to the closing expression 
of the previous verse; for the words “all the rest” denote 
those besides the eleven to whom the news was told. If the 
clause refers to the women spoken of in verses 8 and g as hav- 
ing returned and informed the eleven of the empty tomb and 
other things, then it makes these verses apparently contradict 
the revised reading of the last half of verse 10, which makes 
it appear that “the other women,” who were with these, were 
the ones that told these things to the apostles. It cannot be 
said that this represents the evangelist, in the first half of the 
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verse, as naming the women referred to in the preceding verse, 
while the latter half has reference to an after announcement by 
“the other women.” That would have required him not only 
to write afta d& yoav, “ And shese were” instead of the un- 
emphatic oar dé, “ And were,” or, as we should say in English, 
“And it was”; but to say “afterwards the other women” 
instead of “and the other women.” Among the witnesses 
cited above as omitting ai, A, D, I, about forty cursives, the 
Curetonian Syriac and Ethiopic Versions omit joav 8€ also, in 
the beginning of the verse. This not only greatly reduces the 
number of the “ authorities” that support the Revisers’ reading 
of the verse as a whole, but materially changes the reading, — 
making it “ Mary the Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the 
mother of James, and the other women that were with them 
told these things to the apostles ” ; — an abrupt, and, after what 
is said in the preceding verse, a very unnatural and improbable 
statement. This being a palpably false reading, the first two 
of the omitted words were early restored; but the omitted 
relative, a little farther on, appears to have been overlooked. 
This gave the reading found in \X, B, etc., and adopted by the 
Revisers. But it shows for itself that something is wrong; no 
one would ever write in this style. The only reasonable and 
self-evidently genuine reading is the fuller one of the Received 
Text: “And it was Mary the Magdalene, and Joanna, and 
Mary the mother of James, and the other women with them 
who told these things to the apostles.” Inasmuch as these 
women had not been previously named, it was perfectly natural 
that the evangelist should here say who they were. 


Do. ae 


Rec. T. ta pqpara avrav, — their words. 
Rey. T. ta phpata tatra, — these words, 


The former is the reading of A (C is defective), E, F, G, 
H, 1, K, M, S, U, V, X, T, 4, A, Tl, the whole body of the 
cursives, f of the Old Latin, the Armenian, and the text of the 
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Philoxenian Syriac; the latter is that of &%, B, D, L, six or 
eight copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the two Egyptian 
Versions, the Curetonian, Peshito, and Jerusalem Syriac, the 
margin of the Philoxenian Syriac, and the Ethiopic. The 
entire verse, according to the Received Text, reads, “ And 
their words appeared in their sight as idle talk; and they 
would not believe them.” The evangelist’s use of pronouns 
here was obviously offensive to some of his early readers. 
Hence, to avoid the recurrence of airév, referring to different 
persons, in the expressions “their words” and “ their sight,” 
one critic or copyist dropped the phrase “in their sight,’”’—a 
reading which appears in X and at least two cursives. Another 
substituted in its place “to the apostles.” his reading is pre- 
served in / of the Old Latin. A third, omitting évdémuv, read 
“ And their words seemed an idle talk of theirs.” This is the 
reading of Codex 1. A fourth changed “ ¢hezr words,” to 
“these words,’ —the reading which appears in four uncials 
and the majority of ancient versions. ‘That this change was 
actually made, notwithstanding the numerous witnesses in its 
favor, is evident from the following considerations. The fact 
that the last word of the verse is airais, not avrois, shows that, 
in writing it, the evangelist had in mind the women, as he natu- 
rally might after having spoken of che’r words. But, had he 
written ratra, “ these words,” the strong probability, amounting 
almost to a certainty, is that he would not have written atrais, 
but adrois referring to “these words,” and not to the women 
mentioned further back; just as an English writer, —in pen- 
ning, for example, the words, “ It was Mary, and Joanna, and the 
mother of James, and other women that told these things to the 
apostles ; and these words seemed in their sight as idle talk ; 
and they would not believe them,” — would more naturally refer 
the closing word “them” to “these words” as its antecedent 
than to “the women.” And so it would be understood by 
readers generally. In the Greek, of course, there is no danger 
of a misapplication of the pronoun in this instance. Hence, toa 
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mere reader of Greek there is no need of changing airais to 
a’rois to obviate any confusion. But the fact that atrais still stands 
as an unquestioned part of the original text shows conclusively 
that radra was originally airév. Besides, ‘‘ these words” is not 
an expression that a writer would use who has not given the 
words to which reference is made. But, after one had said 
that certain women had told these things to the apostles, he 
would naturally add that “ ¢hetr words” seemed as idle talk. 
The revised reading is, beyond a doubt, an alteration intro- 
duced by some later hand than Luke’s, as truly as are the other 
variations referred to. 


xxiv. 17. 


Rec. T. amepirarotvres, kal éore oxv0pwrrol ;—as ye walk, and are 
sad? 

Rev. T. aepwrarotvres; Kal éorddycav oxvOpwmol.—as ye walk? 
And they stood still, looking sad. 


The common reading is supported by A second hand (C is 
defective), FOF, G,/H, TK, M,N, Pray, Oy Vy eek eee 
the entire body of the cursives, every manuscript but one of 
the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Curetonian, Peshito, and Phi- 
loxenian Syriac, the Ethiopic with one exception, and the Ar- 
menian. Codex D and Cyril on Luke, while omitting “and 
are,” support this reading also. The revised reading, which 
can hardly be considered abundantly attested, is that of %, A 
first hand apparently, B, e of the Old Latin, the two Egyptian 
Versions, and the Roman Ethiopic Version. Codex L reads 
éxtnoay, the aorist active, instead of éordOyoav, the aorist pas- 
sive. The testimony of Origen, who quotes the verse only as far 
as TeptratovvTes, proves nothing in favor of either reading, as he 
quoted no more than served his immediate purpose, which was 
often the case with the Fathers, as it has been with others in 
every succeeding age. It is incredible that Luke could have 
given such a narrative as “What communications are these 
that ye are having one with another as ye walk? And they 
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stood sad”; then gone directly on with “And one of them, 
named Cleopas, answering said,” etc., without a word about 
their moving forward till we reach verse 28, where we find 
that apparently they had been all the time walking on (instead 
of standing still) till they were already drawing near to the 
village whither they were going. The new reading has. every 
appearance of being a second-century amendment or attempted 
improvement of the evangelist’s words, confined to a few early 
documents, but soon abandoned on all hands as a false reading, 
appearing in only a single later document, — Codex L of the 
eighth century, —in a modified form nowhere else found. It 
originated in the evangelist’s use of the personal form éoré 
rather than the participle dvres. This personal form shows 
that the connection made by the conjunction is not with zrepi- 
matoovres, but with the preceding dvr-BaAXere, making virtually 
two questions condensed into one; thus, “ What are these 
subjects about which ye are conversing one with another as ye 
walk, and [about which or because of which ye] are sad?” But 
the connection not seeming pertinent on account of the ab- 
sence of dv6’ Sv, “because of which,” in connection with éoré, 
though it is substantially implied in the preceding words, éoré 
was changed to éordOyoav, and the question made to stop with 
the preceding participle. The reading is the transparent emen- 
dation of some stupid critic. 


XXiv. 21. 


Rec. T. tplrnv ravrny npépav dyer onpepov — to-day is the third day. 
Rev. T. tplryy ravrny hpépav dyer — it is now the third day. 

In support of the common reading, we have A, E, G, H, K, 
DAP, U,V. W, X, I, A, A, 1, most of the cursives, the The- 
baic, the Philoxenian Syriac, and the Ethiopic Version. . Codex 
D, five cursives, seven copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, and 

Augustine have onpepor, but omit tavrnv. The Revisers’ read- 
ing, which retains tavrny but omits onpepor, is attested by §, B, 
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L, 1, and the Curetonian, Peshito, and Jerusalem Syriac Versions, 
as well as the Memphitic and Armenian.— The Revisers’ ren- 
dering would do very well for rpirny atrn yu<pav aye, if this were 
the Greek corresponding to it. But how it is to be obtained 
from their Greek is a mystery to us, unless aye is taken imper- 
sonally in the sense of “it spends,” and the whole expression 
is converted literally into “It spends this as the third day.” 
Still, the question arises, What spends? It is easy enough to 
translate totro tpirov Bépos dyw év ta &ypd, by saying, “ This 
is my third summer in the country” :—the literal rendering 
being, “I am spending this as a third summer in the country.” 
But the impersonal use of dye, by which the revised rendering 
may be similarly obtained, as far as we are aware, is without 
warrant. Meyer does not venture thus to try to solve the 
puzzle. He considers “Jesus” as the subject. And his ren- 
dering is, “He (Jesus) passes this present day as the third.” 
But this is far-fetched and altogether unsatisfactory. Besides, 
from the rendering “ this present day,” Meyer appears to take 
tavtyv and yuépay together. But the absence of the article 
forbids this. The Greek for “this day,” in such a connection 
as this, is not ravryv jpépav, but ravryvy ryy Hyépav or TV Hucpav 
tavtnv. The truth is, the reading is a false one; and all the 
bolstering it may receive will not make it good Greek, or such 
as Luke could have written. The other reading, however, 
presents no difficulty aside from the fact that o7mepov is want- 
ing in three uncials, one cursive, and five versions. This word, 
like its corresponding English “to-day,” is an adverb ; but it 
is employed here as a neuter noun. That it belongs here as a 
part of Luke’s text is shown by the following é¢’ 03, “ from 
which,” —an expression in which the relative of is evidently 
in the neuter, referring to ovjmepov. If this pronoun referred to 
nuepav, the expression would be d@’ ns, as in Acts xx. 18. 
The whole passage, including the annexed relative clause, may 
be translated thus: “To-day makes [literally brings] this the 
third day, from which (reckoning backward) these things oc-. 
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curred.” The verb is not used in the sense of passing, — “ to 
pass one’s time,’’ — as some suppose it is; nor yet in that of 
leading, say, a quiet life. It is used in its common, well-known 
meaning of bringing, leading to, and hence of bringing about, 
constituting, making. Sxmepov, “to-day,” seems to have been 
omitted in a few copies from having been supposed to be 
superfluous in connection with the preceding ravrnv, just as 
TavTyv was omitted, for a similar reason, in other copies that 
retained ovjepov. The reading has all the appearance of being 
“ distinctively Syrian” ; for it had been familiar to the readers 
of the two older Syriac Versions for fifty years, more or less, 
before it appeared in the Memphitic Version, and for at least 
two hundred years before it was fathered by the Sinaitic and 
Vatican manuscripts. 


XXiv. 47. 


The only “ancient authorities” that read “repentance unto 
remission” instead of “repentance and remission” here are 
&, B, the Peshito Syriac and Memphitic Versions. But for the 
testimony of B, Dr. Hort would probably pronounce If sale 
Alexandrian and Syrian” reading. 


XXiv. 53. 


Rec. T. atvosvres kal eddoyotvres tov Ocdv.— praising and blessing 
God. : ; 
Rev. T. evAoyodvres tov Oedv. — blessing God. 


The revised reading, which is that of Westcott and Hort, is 
attested by only four uncials and one version, — &, B, C first 
hand, L, and the Jerusalem Syriac. That adopted by Tischen- 
dorf, namely, aivotvres tov @eov, “ praising God,” is supported 
only by D, six copies of the Old Latin, two manuscripts of the 
Vulgate, and the Memphitic Version. The common reading, 
which is adopted by Lachmann and others, and preferred by 
Tregelles and Alford, is the reading of A, C second hand (E 
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and G are defective), F, H, K, M, S, U, V, X, I, A, A, II, all 
the cursives, ¢, f, g of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Peshito 
and Philoxenian Syriac, the Armenian, and the Ethiopic. This 
cannot be considered, with Westcott and Hort, a “conflate” 
reading any more than “ glorifying and praising” God can be~ 
so considered in ii. 13. The phrase aiveiy tov @edv, “to praise 
God,” is used at least twice as often by Luke as the phrase 
eiAoyetv Tov @edv, “to bless God.” And in view of Luke’s 
coupling praising God with glorifying him in ii. 13, and with 
rejoicing in xix. 37, we see no reason why he should not have 
connected it with blessing God here. There is no apparent 
reason why any one else should have introduced aivotvres kai; 
while either of the shorter readings may easily have resulted 
from the longer in consequence of a scribe’s being misled, by the 
sameness of the terminations aivOYNT€C and eidoyOYNTEC, 
into supposing the work of copying the two participles was 
done when he had transcribed only one. Such errors are by 
no means infrequent even in the best manuscripts. 


a 


APPENDICES. 


Tue following additional notes are presented after a careful 
review, because the facts and data seem to demand them. We 
are fully persuaded that, in each instance, the reading as given 
in both the Received and the Revised Text is an erroneous one. 
As generally accepted, both these readings of Mark present 
irreconcilable differences, and even a contradiction of the state- 
ments clearly and unmistakably made by other evangelists. 
Mark, we think, has been misrepresented by most of his copyists 
whose work has survived to our day. Ifhe is properly repre- 
sented, he will be found to be, not only consistent with himself, 
but in harmony with the other evangelists. 


Avr Wuat Hour or THE Day was JESUS CRUCIFIED? 


Mark xv. 25. 


In John xix. 14 we find the statement that it was the prep- 
aration of the passover, 7.¢.on the Friday before the passover, 
and about the sixth hour, when Pilate delivered Jesus to the 
Jews to be crucified. But in Mark we read that it was the 
third hour when they crucified him. This seems to make Mark 
say that Jesus was crucified about three hours before Pilate 
surrendered him to the Jews. Some, however, in order to 
reconcile the apparent discrepancy between John and Mark, 
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suppose that John’s sixth hour is the sixth hour after midnight, 
Ze. six o’clock in the morning. This would give ample time 
for all that was done before Mark’s “third” hour, or 9 A.M., 
would have arrived. But, while this may appear to reconcile 
the statements of the two Gospels, it introduces difficul- 
ties almost or quite as great as the one it may seem to remove. 
In the first place there is in fact no reason to suppose that 
John should differ from the other evangelists in his mode of 
reckoning the hours of the day. They, in common with Jews 
and Romans everywhere, counted the hours from sunrise. 
Why should John differ from others? The only consistent 
view of his notations of time requires the same mode of reck- 
oning as theirs. Aside from this place, John speaks of the 
hours of the day four times, and, in each instance, there is 
no probability in favor of counting the hours of the day other- 
wise than from sunrise, according to the universal custom of 
his day. 

Thus, in i. 39, “the tenth hour” corresponds to our 4 P.M., 
making the statement of the evangelist a good reason for the 
tarrying of the disciples during the rest of the day, and pre- 
sumably over night, with Jesus. — In iv. 6, “the sixth hour” is 
not 6 A.M.,nor yet 6 P.M. Jesus had been journeying, and 
now came to the well, weary and thirsty, after having walked 
for several hours under a hot sun; while the woman came 
there also at noon, as the whole succeeding record, which calls 
for several hours’ time, clearly implies. — So, too, “the seventh 
hour,” in iv. 52, was one o’clock in the afternoon, not the early 
hour of 7 a.M., nor yet the late hour of 7 p.m. — Again, in xi. 9, 
the inquiry, “ Are there not twelve hours in the day?” implies 
not only that “the day” is the time from sunrise to sunset, but 
that the hours are reckoned successively from the rising of the 
sun, and not from some other point, as, for example, from mid- 
day. The “preparation” (of xix. 14), ¢.e. the day of prepara- 
tion for the passover, refers in like manner to the interval 
between sunrise and sunset; so that when John speaks of the 
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day as being “the preparation, and about the sixth hour,” he 
evidently means the sixth hour after sunrise, or after the day 
had fairly begun ; z.e. about noon, or twelve o'clock according 
to our reckoning. Indeed, there is no good reason for suppos- 
ing that John reckoned the hours of the day in any different 
manner from Mark or from either of the other evangelists. 

In regard to the difference between the statements found in 
the two Gospels, if the mode of reckoning is the same in 
both,— and we see no good reason for any question on this 
point, — we must conclude that there is an error somewhere in 
one or the other of these records as they have come down to 
us. It is utterly incredible that two honest historians, one of 
whom, if not the other, was an eye-witness of what he records, 
should have differed by about three hours in stating the time of 
an occurrence so important and well-known as the crucifixion 
of Christ. 

We learn, from Matthew xxvii. 1 and Mark xv. 1 that it 
was “in the morning,” 7.¢. Friday morning, and probably not 
far from six o’clock, when the Jews delivered Jesus to Pilate for 
trial. Earlier in the morning, “as soon as it was day” (Luke 
xxii. 66), he had been brought before the supreme council of the 
nation. So that it could not have been much if at all earlier than 
six o’clock when he was brought before Pilate. After some time 
spent in questioning Jesus, and in other matters, Pilate found 
(Luke xxiii. 6, 7) that Jesus was a Galilean, and sent him to 
Herod to be tried by him. Herod, possibly after some little 
delay, inasmuch as such an examination was something he had 
not anticipated, questioned him “in many words” ; after which, 
not having obtained any satisfaction from Jesus, he mocked 
him, arrayed him in gorgeous apparel, and sent him back to 
Pilate with the message that he could find nothing against him. 
Pilate then, by various means, sought to release Jesus ; he had 
him scourged, and then, in one way and another, wasted much 
time in parleying with the Jews and questioning Jesus, before 
he finally abandoned him to them. In going through all these 
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various movements, with the delays necessarily attending them, it 
seems reasonable to presume that several hours must have been 
consumed. Thomas Scott, in his Family Bible, under Mark 
xv. 25, says, “The rulers must have been very early and active 
in their proceedings, to have gone through so much business, 
and to have surmounted so many difficulties by that hour,” 
i.e. by the third hour, or nine o’clock in the morning. In fact, 
they could hardly have gone through it at all in less than five or 
six hours ; so that it must have been well on towards noon, or 
“about the sixth hour,” before Pilate delivered him to the 
Jews for crucifixion. After Pilate had performed his last act 
of preparing the superscription to be placed over the cross, the 
conveying of Jesus from Pilate’s presence to Calvary by way of 
the Damascus Gate was the work of a few moments only. The 
distance was not great; and it was hurriedly traversed by the 
infuriated mob. 

Why, then, it may be asked in view of the foregoing exposi- 
tion, does Mark say it was the ¢#zrd hour when they crucified 
him? We reply, it is extremely doubtful whether Mark really 
wrote “the ¢izrvd hour.” If the crucifixion took place at noon, 
it is not only incredible that he should have written that it oc- 
curred three hours earlier, but morally impossible for him thus 
to have written. There is, on the contrary, reason to believe that 
he actually wrote the “sixth” hour. At least one cursive manu- 
script, the margin of the Philoxenian Syriac Version, and the 
Ethiopic Version read “the sixth hour.”’ Nor should this be 
regarded, as it commonly is, as the result of copyists’ attempts 
to bring Mark into harmony with John. It isa plain indication 
that other manuscripts, now lost, once read “the sixth hour.” 
When it is considered that the Greek uncial characters, repre- 
senting “three” or “third” and “six” or “sixth” are respec- 
tively a gamma, I, and a digamma or double gamma, F, and 
that Mark must necessarily have written a digamma or “ sixth,” 
it will be seen that an early, careless copyist might very easily 
have mistaken his “sixth” (F) for “third” ([), and so have 
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written “third” instead. This was done so early that the true 
reading is preserved to us in no ancient documents, as far as 
we are aware, except the three above mentioned. Nor are 
those among the earliest. 

Though the position we have thus taken, namely, that Mark 
really wrote F (“sixth’’), finds almost no support from the 
documentary testimony found in connection with this verse, it 
is sustained by an appeal to the documentary testimony re- 
specting John’s language in xix.14. There can be no doubt 
that John wrote F, “sixth” ; yet five uncials —X according to its 
earlier seventh-century corrector, D as supplied by a later 
hand, L, X,A,— and four cursives credit him with having writ- 
ten “the third hour”; and this again, not necessarily, as some 
suppose, in order to reconcile John’s statement with Mark’s, 
but as the result of sheer inattention or want of care on the 
part of some very early transcriber who had mistaken John’s 
digamma, the equivalent of our “ 6th,” for a gamma, the 
Greek representative of the English “3” and) 30.70 Ang 
if this comparatively respectable body of witnesses could have 
been thus betrayed into a misrepresentation of John’s state- 
ment, is it beyond belief that a body of witnesses far greater 
and more respectable should have been betrayed into a like 
but unconscious misrepresentation of Mark’s record? It cer- 
tainly is not incredible. On the contrary, in view of all the 
facts and circumstances in the case, it seems altogether prob- 
able that it was so. If there is indeed anything incredible in 
reference to this reading, it is that Mark should have written 
“the ¢tird hour,’ when he knew that Christ was crucified at 
noon. The only rational way of accounting for the word 
“third” is to admit that some early transcriber unwittingly 
plundered in his work, and that others, in reproducing this 
Gospel, have generally followed Mark’s transcriber rather than 
Mark himself. 

Indeed, Jerome, hundreds of years ago, in his comment on 
Psa. Ixxvii., attributed the reading “ the third hour,” in Mark, 
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to an early transcriptional error. His testimony is: “It is 
written in Mark that he was crucified the third hour. But this 
is an error of the scribes. It was originally she sixth hour. 
But many supposed the Greek symbol F to be T.” Hence 
this reading. 

In corroboration of the foregoing, we will simply add that 
Hesychius the grammarian, in his Greek Dictionary, cites a 
number of Doric words in which the same error appears of mis- 
taking an initial digamma for a gamma; as, for instance, the 
writing of yeoréa for éoria, Vesta. In fact, it was an error of 
no uncommon occurrence; and it at once accounts for the 
strange but only apparent discrepancy between the two evan- 
gelists. 

Why, then, should we be disturbed about a reading which is 
so Clearly due, not to Mark, but to others? What we need to 
do is simply to return to what is obviously and. necessarily 
Mark’s reading: “And it was the sixth hour when they cruci- 
fied him” ; z.e. to read éxry, “sixth,” instead of rpéry, “ third.” 
This will save us from all false attempts at seeking to reconcile 
the statements of two evangelists that need no reconciling. © 
Especially will it save us from the impossible feat of making it 
appear that Mark and John reckoned time in different ways. 
By taking this as the true reading, we also give an otherwise 
unknown and wonderful significance to the statement given by 
three of the evangelists: “And the sixth hour having come, 
darkness came over the whole land until the ninth hour.”? As 
much as if we were told that Nature herself was in mourning 
not merely ove haif but THE WHOLE of that terrible period dur- 
ing which the Lord of life hung in the agonies of death upon 
the cross ! 





1 Matt. xxvii. 45; Mark xv. 33; Luke xxiii. 44. 
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WuHEN DID Mary THE MAGDALENE COME TO THE SEPULCHRE ? 


Mark xvi. 2. 


_ President Dwight, of Yale University, in commenting on John 
xx. 1, in the Sunday School Times for 1891, page 757, Says, 
“The coming of Mary Magdalene to the tomb is here stated 
to have taken place early in the morning, while it was yet dark. 
- . ¢ This is not in exact accord with Mark’s statement, though 
it answers sufficiently to that of Luke, who says ‘at early dawn,’ 
and that of Matthew, whose words are, ‘as it began to dawn 
toward the first day of the week.’ Mark has two expressions ; 
— one of which is, ‘very early on the first day of the week,’ and 
the other, ‘when the sun was risen.’ The latter expression is 
one which presents a difficulty as related to what is stated in all 
the other Gospels ; while the former, if standing alone, would 
harmonize with the statements made by them.” Dr. Hovey, 
commenting in like manner on John xx. 1, says, “It is notice- 
able that John speaks of the time when Mary Magdalene came 
to the sepulchre as ‘early, when it was yet dark.’ But Mark 
speaks of the women as coming to the sepulchre very early... 
when the sun was risen. John says early; Mark, very early ; 
John says, when it was yet dark ; Mark, when the sun was 
visen. If Mark, then, contradicts John, does he not also con- 
tradict himself?” It certainly seems so. “ But,” as Dr. Hovey 
immediately adds, “the latter is not to be supposed”; and 
proceeds to give the explanation advocated by Dr. Robinson, 
and others. ‘This, however, is an “ explanation ” that will not 
bear the test of critical examination ; for the Greek aorist par- 
ticiple dvare/Aavtos, “ having risen,” neither has nor can have 
any reference to the sun as yet below the horizon. The render- 





1 Commentary on the Gospel of Fohn, p- 393+ 
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ing of the A. V., “at the rising of the sun,” is the result of an 
endeavor on the part of King James’s Translators to do the 
best they could in the circumstances. But it is not a correct 
rendering of the Greek that was before them. The only proper 
rendering that can be given to the word is that of Tyndale, 
adopted by the Anglo-American Revisers,— “when the sun 
was risen”; t.e. after the sun had risen, or was above the hori- 
zon. The difficulty originated, not with Mark, but with one or 
more of his early transcribers. In stating the time, Mark did 
not contradict the other evangelists, nor did he contradict him- 
self. He wrote: “ Very early on the first day of the week, ... 
dvatéAXovTos Tod HALov, as the sun was rising.” But some care- 
less or inobservant second-century scribe mistook Mark’s pres- 
ent participle for an aorist participle ; and this false reading, 
having come down to us in nearly all the documents that have 
survived to this day whose testimony has been ascertained, has 
been accepted as the true reading. The present participle, 
however, which the context calls for, and which there can be 
no doubt that Mark employed, is attested by D, three copies 
(a, 2, g) of the Old Latin Version, and Augustine; while 
Tichonius the Donatist expressly declares: “ Mark says as she 
sun was rising, not the sun having risen.’ The difference 
between the two participial forms is a difference of only two 
letters, — the mistaking of one form for the other being a cleri- 
cal error of no uncommon occurrence. Thus, in Mark viii. 6, 
where the reading of the Received Text is the aorist Tapyy yer, 
“he commanded,” the Revisers read the present TapayyéeAXel, 
“he commandeth,” —the two words differing in three letters 
easily and often mistaken one for another. The former, which 
is in harmony with the entire context, and is apparently the true 
reading, is attested by A, C, E, F, G, H, K, M,N, S, U, V, W3, 
X, 1, WT, all the cursives, the Old Latin, the Vulgate, all the 
Syriac Versions, as well as the Gothic, Armenian, and Ethiopic 
Versions. The latter, which seems to be an early transcrip- 
tional error, is supported by &, B, D, L, and A only. Ina simi- 
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lar manner, in Mark viii. 15, where the true reading is the 
imperfect SuecréAAcro, “ he charged them,” z.e. proceeded to 
charge them, E, F, the representatives of the lost uncial ®, 28, 
131, and a few other cursives, have the aorist dueare‘Aaro, he 
“ charged ” them, — the act being represented as one, and past 
and finished. This is precisely the error, the writing of -eAa- 
for -eAXo-, committed by one of the earliest of transcribers on 
Mark’s word dvaréAXovros, —a word denoting that the sun was 
in the act of coming up to the horizon, and applicable to its 
position at any time of the early morning, from the first appear- 
ance of dawn till sunrise. Another instance of the same error 
occurs in Mark xi. 1, where F, H, Codex 1, and five other cur- 
sives, a, 4, c, f, g, and & second hand, the Peshito Syriac, Gothic, 
Armenian, and Ethiopic Versions have the aorist dréoreAev, 
“he sent,” for the present “he sendeth.” Again, in Acts xiii. 
s, Codex D, and a few cursives have the aorist instead of the 
imperfect, — the same error having been committed in spelling 
here as was early committed in Mark xvi. 2. The same error 
was also committed in Acts xiv. 27, in writing the aorist of the 
Received Text dvijyyetAay, “ they rehearsed,” .e. once for all, for 
the imperfect of the Revisers’ Text dvijyyeAAov, which denotes 
a renewed or repeated rehearsing of what God had done. In 
view of the frequency of errors of this kind, it is not just to the 
evangelist to think that he could have contradicted himself in 
xvi. 2, even though nearly all the ancient documents agree in 
presenting as his work the obvious blunder of some copyist of 
his Gospel. We make no question that Mark wrote, “very 
early on the first day of the week,. . . as the sun was rising ” ; 
and that his text should read accordingly, even though Codex 
D and the Old Latin Version are not the best of “ authorities,” 
generally speaking. In this instance, however, they clearly give 
Mark’s language as he must have penned it. 
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